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PREFACE 


TO    THE    REVISED    EDITION. 


-♦♦♦■ 


This  volume  aims  to  present,  in  a  systematic  form, 
3ompreliensive  and  scriptural  views  of  the  numerous 
topics  embraced  in  its  theme.  It  draws  illustrations 
from  the  experiences  of  the  past,  and  motives  from 
the  necessities  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It  seeks 
to  stimulate  both  study  and  effort  for  the  attainment 
of  excellence  in  the  discharge  of  the  highest  duty 
allotted  to  mep.     ,   .    .    .   > 

The  primary  olvjec*.  of  its  preparation  was  to  fur- 
nish,  a  text-book  for  ctericat"  students  and  junior 
ministers.  The  favorable  ^rec^iption  accorded  to  it 
by  preachers  of  jQxpferidrkje' and  ability  has  enconr- 
asred  the  author  to  revise  his  work,  and  make  such 
additions  as  time  and  trial  have  suggested.  It  is 
again  issued  with  increased  hopefulness  tliat  it  may 
h6  useful  to  many  who  hold  their  talents  and  their 
lives  consecrated  to  the  glorious  task  of  preaching 
"  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ." 


Where  the  development  of  a  systematic  doctrine  in    a  course  of  l^';,- 
lures  is  attempted,  it  is  useful  for  the  lecturer  to  facilitate  the  labor  to 
his  pupils  and  himself  by  exhibiting  in  a  manual  or  text-book  the  order 
of  his  doctrine  and  a  summary  of  its  contents. — S  i  r    William    H  a  m> 
1 1 1 0  n.  • 


In  practical  art  principles  are  unseen  guides,  leading  us  by  invisible 
strings  through  paths  where  the  end  alone  is  looked  at.  It  is  for  science 
to  direct  and  purge  our  vision,  so  that  these  airy  ties,  these  principles 
and  laws,  generalizations  and  theories,  become  distinct  objects  of  vision. 
— Whewell. 


•  •  •  »         •  •   ♦« 


They  who  khow  how  muoif  4hpre  j^ie^ia  ^i4h  many  young  men  who 
enter  our  seats  of  learning^^<ai}d^,l]o^  HDudh  *of  necessity  the  time  ar.d 
attention  must  be  divided*,  a^xft^  l^e  variou^  «ubj|ects  of  study,  wiii  con* 
fess  that  it  is  no  easy  matter /o^^fiter.^jft'.^pominence  to  homilcticr  which 
the'r  supreme  importance  demands. — John   Angell   Jamei. 
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A  TREATISE  ON  H0MILETIC8. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE    PROPER    CHARACTER    OP    HOMILETICS. 

§1.  Explanation  of  Terms. 

The  term  Homiletics  has  been  adopted  in  our  lan- 
guage as  the  only  single  word  which  embraces  in  its 
signification  all  that  relates  to  preaching,  whether 
regarded  as  a  science  or  an  art.  It  is  analogous  to 
mathematics,  optics,  metaphysics,  and  other  scientific 
terms  similarly  derived  from  the  Greek  which,  in  the 
English  language,  take  a  plural  form  with  a  singular 
or  integral  signification. 

In  the  German  the  word  Homiletik^  and  in  the 
French  Uomiletique^  alike  derived  from  the  Greek 
^lii/iTp-iKog,  and  having  precisely  the  same  meaning  as 
our  word  Homiletics,  preserve  the  singular  ending, 
RS  do  logic  and  rhetoric  in  our  language. 

The  word  dfii^og,  in  classic  Greek,  signified  a 
crowd  or  assembly  of  people,  and  in  early  Christian 
usage  it  came  to  represent  an  assembly  for  worship. 

The  corresponding  verb,  dfulei)^  signified  to  con- 
verse or  communicate  freely  with  individuals  or 
assemblies.  Hence  the  addresses  most  frequently 
made    to   Christian    assenibMes  ^ere    dL<eiTs.oTflL\a»Xfiftk^ 
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bfjuXUuj  or  homilies.  The  same  word  was  promptly 
transferred  to  the  Latin,  becoming  hmnilia^  and 
with  scarcely  any  variation  in  form  has  been  ad(  pted 
in  all  those  modern  languages  which  have  a  Chris- 
tian literature.  The  generic  term  homiletics  ie  a 
Honiietios  •  natural  outgrowth  of  such  a  root.  It 
generioterm.  ^g^g  adoptcd  cotcmporaucously  with  a 
similar  terminology  of  various  other  sciences  and 
departments  of  science,  and  being  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  preaching,  is  not  likely  to  b< 
superseded. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  throw  ridicule  upon  th€ 
term  homiletics,  and  also  upon  the  study  of  the  sci 
ence  which  it  indicates,  in  the  idea  that  it  necessa- 
rily involves  stiff  formalities  and  inflexible  rules 
which  tend  rather  to  encumber  than  profit  the 
preacher.  Such  efforts  appear  in  their  true  light  i 
when  we  consider  that  no  science  should  be  dis- 
carded because  it  has  been  taught  in  an  imperfect  or 
mistaken  manner.  On  this  point,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  while  the  mistakes  of  science  can  hardly 
ever  be  greater  than  the  errors  of  ignorance,  yet  the 
true  office  of  science  in  this  as  in  all  other  spheres  is 
to  correct  mistakes  by  showing  the  reasons  on  which 
both  right  and  wrong  practice  are  based.  While, 
therefore,  the  term  homiletics  is  not  to  be  discarded, 
yet  its  use  need  not  be  too  frequent.  Other  terms, 
for  the  sake  of  variety  and  convenience,  although 
not  perfect  synonyms,  may  often  be  used  in  its 
stead. 

Preaching,  as  one  of  the  principal  forms  of  Chris- 
tian address,  and  specially  as  the  term  most  fre- 
quently employed  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures 
to  indicate  speech  for  evangelical  pui*poses,  is  often 
»Bed  in   a  generic    sense,    on    the    principle   of  h 
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part  representing  the  whole.  The  word  TermMUBedtm 
preach  is  derived  from  the  Latin  prcBco^  a  «i«iv*^«»*^ 
hei*ald  or  public  crier,  and  is  applicable  rather  to  the 
act  of  the  preacher  than  to  the  product  of  his  mind 
or  his  voice.  A  minister  of  the  Gospel  preaches  ser- 
aions,  he  utters  exhortations,  and  he  delivers  homilies 
or  lectures.  Yet  he  performs  all  these  duties  in  hie 
capacity  of  preacher,  and  we  speak  of  his  preaching 
in  the  aggregate  as  comprising  them  all. 

As  the  term  oratory  is  used  generically  with  refer- 
ence to  secular  eloquence,  so,  by  analogy,  the  term 
Christian  oratory  may  be  used  to  comprehend 
every  species  of  good  speaking  employed  in  the  adva 
cacy  of  Christian  truth. 

It  has  not  been  usual  in  England  and  America  to 
apply  the  term  science  to  preaching;  partly,  it  is 
believed,  owing  to  misconceptions  as  to  the  true 
classification  of  the  subject,  and  partly  from  the 
irregular  manner  in  which  preaching  has  been 
taught  and  studied.  As,  however,  science  signifies 
knowledge,  and  implies  a  systematic  arrangement  ol 
what  is  known  on  a  given  subject,  there  appears  no 
reason  wliy  the  term  may  not  be  applied  to  preach- 
ing as  well  as  to  interpretation,  or  any  other  topic 
of  sacred  study.*  Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  use 
of  this  term  indicates  any  disposition  to  lower  preach 
ing  to  a  level  with  human  sciences.  It  rather  aims  to 
ro^cue  it  from  the  doubtful  position  it  has  too  often 
been  made  to  occupy,  as  among  the  accidents  of  cleri- 
cal education,  or  a  mere  appendage  of  rhetoric,  and 
to  place  it  in  its  true  light  as  a  science  originated 

*  Homiletics,  signifying  the  science  of  preaching,  is  strictly  analogona 
to  Uermeneutics,  signifying  the  science  of  interpretation.  Systomatio 
theology  also  employs  the  following  analogous  terms,  severally  dssnH^ 
from  the  Greek :  Apologetics,  DogmaUcB,  PolemVoa^  ^V^. 
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by  the  great  Teacher,   and  illustrated  by  Christian 
experience  in  the  successive  ages  of  the  Church. 

§2.    HOMILETICS   NOT  A  BRANCH   OR    SpECIES   OF 

Khetoric. 

A  coramon  and  long-standing  injustice  has  been 
done  to  this  subject  by  treating  it  as  merely  a  branch 
of  rhetoric.  The  eflSciency  of  preaching  has  been 
curtailed  during  successive  ages  by  too  servile  an 
adherence  to  the  formulae  and  irrelevant  precepts  of 
systematic  rhetoricians.  The  error  from  which  such 
results  have  followed  dates  back  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, a  period  in  which  external  prosperity  became  a 
snare  to  the  Church  in  many  respects,  and  when 
some  of  the  prominent  Church  fathers  sought  to  im- 
prove upon  the  simplicity  of  Christian  teaching  by 
arraying  it  in  the  adornments  of  pagan  rhetoric. 
This  mistake,  under  various  modifications,  has  been 
so  far  perpetuated  that  even  now  many  seem  to 
suppose  that  rhetoric,  having  been  perfected  in 
ancient  times,  modems,  and  even  Christian  minis- 
ters, are  to  find  their  highest  teachings  in  the  systems 
of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian. 

Thus  Vinet  says,  "  Ehetoric  is  the  genus,  homilet- 
ic8  the  species ;"  Porter  speaks  of  "  sacred  rhetoric, 
including  homiletics  and  preaching;"  Ripley  has 
written  a  book  on  "  Sacred  Ehetoric ;"  and  various 
theological  institutions  have  professorships  of  sacred 
rhetoric,  designed  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  horn* 
iletics.  Most  writers  on  rhetoric  make  a  similar  dis^ 
tribution  of  our  theme;  and  while  Christian  ministers 
treat  of  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons  as 
constituting  the  whole  work  of  the  preacher,  rhetori- 
cians, making  three  classes  of  orations,  deliberative, 
judicial^  aud  demonstrative^  assign  to  the  sermon  its 
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place  as  a  species  of  the  latter,  thus  sulK.rdinating 
Christian  eloquence  to  an  inferior  position. 

A  just  view  of  this  subject  will  show  that  rhetoric 
itself  is  a  progressive  science,  an  outgrowth  of  lan- 
guage and  human  experience.  It  was  highly  culti- 
vated indeed  in  Greece  and  Home,  but  is  nevertheless 
Eiibject  to  its  most  perfect  development  as  a  result  of 
CJhristian  progress.  With  all  that  has  oppo«ite  view» 
been  written  on  the  subject  there  is  npt  ^^^^^^^^ 
even  yet  an  agreement  among  rhetoricians  as  to  what 
constitutes  the  proper  character  of  rhetoric  itself. 
One  class  treat  it  as  an  independent  science,  embrac- 
ing in  its  relations  and  within  its  laws  every  species 
of  human  language.  Another  class,  of  whom  is 
Whately,  following  Aristotle,  treat  it  as  the  art  of 
persuasion,  "  an  offshoot  of  logic."  It  may  be  readilj 
and  justly  inferred  that  the  Divine  Author  of  preach- 
ing did  not  appoint  an  agency  for  the  renovation  of 
the  world  which  could  with  any  propriety  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  addendum  to  rhetoric,  or  indeed  any  sys- 
tem of  human  science. 

§  3.  A  HIGHER  Science  to  which  Ehetoric,  Log/c, 

AND  other  SYSTEH3  OP  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE  ARE 
TRIBUTARY. 

Preaching  is  to  be  regarded  as  preeminently  a  ro-  . 
ligious  agency  appointed  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
as  a  means  of  rescuing  men  from  error  and  sin,  and 
teaching  them  the  way  of  life  and  immortality.  It  is 
a  human  exponent  of  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  In 
this  distinctive  character  it  was  employed  by  Clirist 
and  enjoined  upon  his  disciples. 

Its  essential  character  and  its  fundamental  designs 
were  therefore  impossible  of  conception  j^^,^  ^SMewA«* 
to  the  masters  of  ancient  rlietorie.    Oi  '^^^""^ 
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these  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  rijost  dig- 
tinguished  lived  before  the  Christian  era.  Isocrates 
flom-ished  436  B.  C,  Aristotle  384  B.  C,  aiid  Cicero 
107  B.  C. ;  while  Quintilian,  who  in  respdtjt  to  orig* 
inality  was  a  mere  echo  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him,  wrote  A.  D.  42. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  quoted  none  of  these  authors, 
studied  none  of  their  works,  and  yet  "  he  spake  as 
never  man  spiake."  Himself  the  author  of  truth,  he 
had  no  occasion  to  go  to  heathen  sages  as  a  copyist. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  within  his  plan  and  province  to 
avail  himself  of  knowledge  and  truth  wherever  found. 
Hence  the  literary  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
Saviour's  advent  was  as  significant  as  the  political 
The  fact  that  the  Gospel  was  written  and  preached 
in  that  very  Grecian  language  in  which  both  rhetoric 
and  logic  had  received  their  highest  cultivation, 
clearly  indicates  that  Christianity  was  designed  to 
avail  itself  as  a  tributary  of  whatever  good  thing 
science  and  culture  had  prepared  to  its  hand. 

§  4.    Distinction  *  between   Originality  and 
•  '  Novelty. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  nothing  is  original 
which  is  not  in  its  elements  novel,  or  at  least  new. 
Originality  consists  in  being  first  in  order.  To  main- 
tain the  originality  of  an  invention,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  show  that  its  principle  or  that  the  combina- 
tion of  its  materials  was  unknown  before.  Thus  lew 
inventions  in  the  arts  are  continually  arising. 

So  in   reference   to   preaching  as    appointed    by 

Christ;   human  speech,  a  capacity  cotemporaneous 

with  the  existence  of  the  race,  was  exalted  to  a  new 

office,  and  in  a  new  combination  with  divine  truth 

Hiid  human  experience  was  adopted  as  the  great 
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Agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  ^xkswgnag 
in  tJie  world.  Under  the  working  of  a  of-p***- 
newly  developed  principle,  a  distinguishing  attribute 
of  humanity  was  ordained  to  serve  as  a  chosen  in* 
Btrumentality  for  the  salvation  of  men.  This,  too, 
was  in  accordance  with  another  important  act  of  the 
divine  administration.  When  God  saw  fit  to  appoint 
a  token  of  his  covenant  not  to  destroy  the  earth 
again  by  a  flood,  he  did  not  create  a  new  emblem 
for  that  purpose.  He  designated  a  product  of  the 
existing  laws  of  nature.  He  set  his  bow  in  the  cloud 
to  be  that  token.  From  that  moment  the  rainbow 
was  invested  with  a  new  and  peculiar  significance. 
Its  appointment  as  a  bow  of  promise  was  original^ 
although  the  bow  itself  was  as  ancient  as  the  moru- 
ing  of  creation. 

Thus  when  the  Saviour  designated  as  a  principal 
agency  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world  the  com- 
mon power  of  human  speech,  so  original  and  appar- 
ently simple  was  the  appointment  that  it  was  scoffed 
at  by  both  Jews  and  Greeks  as  absurdly  inadequate 
to  such  a  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  was  in  this  pre- 
cipe manner  that  "  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of 
this  world."  "  For  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
^the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe."  I  Cor.  i,  20,  21. 

^5    I 'reaching  not  A  Patriarchal  nor  a  Jew 

isH  Institution. 

The  chief  allusions  to  preaching  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  prophetic  of  the  Saviour  and  his  mission. 
The  most  striking  are  found  in  Isaiah :  "  How  beau- 
tifu]  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  p\i\A\a\\G\\i  ^^^j^^\  NJw^ 
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bringetU  good  tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salva- 
tion." lii,  7.  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me;  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind 
up  the  brokenhearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  ca|h 
tives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  1  bat  are 
oound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 
Ixi,  1, 2. 

The  Church  in  successive  ages  has  intei-preted 
these  and'kindred  passages  as  solely  applicable  to  the 
Messiah  and  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel,  and  not  to 
anything  known  under  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The 
term  preacher  is,  indeed,  applied  to  Solomon  in  a 
single  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  New 
Testament  to  the  antediluvian  patriarch  Noah. 

Noah's  specific  office  was  to  forewarn  men  of  the 
flood.  In  this  respect  he  was  alone,  and  we  are  not 
authorized  by  the  Scripture  record  to  infer  that  dur- 
ing the  patriarchal  ago  any  systematic  public  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  truth  were  appointed  or  prac- 
ticed. Enoch,  according  to  the  Apostle  Jude, 
*' prophesied "  of  the  judgment;  but  the  teaching 
office  among  the  patriarchs  was  exercised  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  tradition. 

The  sense  in  which  Solomon  applied  to  himself. 
vrMotaingproper  the  term  Ecclcsiastcs,  or  preacher,  will  be 
thoJewa.  shown   lu   chapter  second.     He  was   a 

moralist,  and  taught  the  people  in  proverbs.  11  ig 
rather  David  had  impressed  and  cheered  them  with 
lyrics.  Both  characters  were  peculiar,  and  without 
successors  either  among  the  kings  or  peoj-le  of  the 
Jewish  nation. 

"While  the  Old  Testament  applies  the  term  preacher 

to  no  Jew  besides  Solomon,  it  represents  Jonah  as 

appointed  to  preach  to  Nineveh  the  preaching  that 
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the  Lord  bade  him.  The  verse  Jonah  iii,  2  misrht 
iustly  have  been  rendered  "  proclaim  to  it  the  proc- 
lamation that  I  bid  thee."  Here  we  reach  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  Jewish  prophets,  j^^^  te«cwa« 
although  not  preachers  in  a  proper  sense,  «»«iogoiM. 
formed  a  class  of  religious  teachers  whose  office  was, 
in  several  respects,  analogous  to  that  of  preachers 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  This  analogy  is 
clearly  recognized  by  our  Saviour  in  his  allusion  to 
the  men  of  Nineveh,  who,  said  he,  "  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas;  and  behold,  a  greater  than 
Jonas  is  here."  Matt,  xii,  41 ;  Luke  xi,  32. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  is  the  only  expres 
sion  of  Christ  which  attributes  preaching  to  any  of 
the  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  following 
statement  in  this  case  marks  broadly  the  difference 
between  the  simple  warning  of  Jonah  to  the  Nine- 
vites  and  the  preaching  which  Christ  came  to  insti- 
tute, namely,  "  Good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall 
be  to  all  people."  Luke  ii,  10. 

While,  therefore,*  by  analogy  we  may  learn  some 
valuable  lessons  from  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  Jew- 
ish prophets,  (vide  chapter  ii,  §  4,)  we  can  only  rec- 
ognize them  as  occasional  and  extraordinary  messen- 
gers sent  with  special  warnings  and  predictions  to 
admqnish  mankind  of  the  will  and  authority  of  God. 

Judaism  was  eminently  a  religion  of  ceremonies.. 
In  its  tabernacle  and  temple  centered  its  power.  The 
Levites  wno  performed  its  ceremonial  services  were 
[Tjests,  not  preachers.  Their  business  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  typical  of  Christ ;  a  duty  which  came  to  an 
end  when  the  great  Sacrifice  was  offered,  and  conse- 
quently could  have  no  perpetuation  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  gYOuud,  ^^  ^^  "^^z^^ 
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neither  the  patriarchal  nor  the  Jewish  dit^peiisationfl 
possessed  or  recognized  such  an  institution  as  that  of 
preaching.  Hence,  i^  we  speak  of  "  the  preachei's  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  it  should  be  understood  that  we 
caU  them  such  by  analogy  only.* 

§6.  Preaching  a  Peculiar  Institution  of 

Christianity. 

its  original  and  authoritative  appointment. 

It  has  never  been  claimed  that  preaching  belonged 
to  any  form  of  heathenism,  and  the  foregoing  remarks 
show  that  it  was  neither  an  institution  of  patriarch- 
ism  nor  of  Judaism.  In  accordance  with  these  facts 
the  New  Testament  proves  it  to  have  originated  with 
Christianity  as  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  new  dispensation.  What  can  be  found  in  no  an- 
tecedent history  there  stands  forth  as  a  familiar  fact. 

John  the  Baptist  slightly  anticipated  the  mission 
of  the  great  preacher,  "  Crying  in  the  wilderness  of 
Judea  and  preaching  the  baptism  ,of  repentance  ;"  but 

*  As  the  doctrine  of  this  section  differs  from  commonly  received 
opinion,  it  may  be  corroborated  by  an  extract  that  has  come  to  the 
author's  attention  since  the  foregoing  section  was  written : 

"  The  inspired  men  under  the  Old  Testament  did  not  preach.  They 
proclaimed  the  will  of  God  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Moses  enacted  stat- 
utes, prescribed  and  predicted  national  results  as  patriot  and  legislator ; 
Joshua  after  his  sword  was  sheathed  swore  the  nation  to  fidelity ;  Sam- 
uel judged  and  taught  with  divine  authority;  David  sang  as  saint 
and  king,  and  gave  utterance  to  emotions  common  to  the  Ohvr3li  iji 
every  age ;  Ely  ah  challenged  and  battled  for  God  in  days  of  idok  trout 
degeneracy ;  Solomon  embodied  his  experience  in  pithy  and  pointed 
sentences.  The  prophets,  as  a  body,  portrayed  present  obligation  and 
future  crises.  The  burdens  pronounced  by  Isaiah  ring  over  Babylon, 
sweep  through  the  wilderness,  and  are  borne  up  the  Nile. 

"Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  andDanielinterest  themselves  with  national  affairs 
and  theocratic  history.  Obadiah  seals  the  fate  of  Edom,  and  Haggai  and 
Malaehi  censure  the  selfishness  of  their  age. 

"  These  old  seers  foretold  Messuih,  but  did  not  exhibit  him.  Tiiej 
plctarod  hun,  but  did  not  preach  him." — Eadis, 
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it  was  reserved  for  Christ  himself  to  institute  by  hia 
own  example  the  practice  of  preaching  the  Gc^pel. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  his  public  ministry 
it  is  recorded  of  him,  (Matt,  iv,  17,)  "  From  that  time 
Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say,  Eepent :  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

Immediately  thereafter  we  have  the  record  of  his 
great  inaugural  discourse,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
following  which  notices  of  Christ's  preaching  are  fre- 
quent throughout  the  evangelical  history. 

His  own  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  his  mis- 
sion in  this  respect  appears  from  Luke  iv,  43 :  "  And 
he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God 
to  other  cities  alsoi/br  therefoi'e  am  I  sent.  And  he 
preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Galilee."  Not  only  did 
Christ  himself  preach,  but  he  appointed  his  disciples  to 
preach  also.  He  sent  them  forth  saying,  ^'As  ye  go^ 
preachy  In  the  great  task  thus  assigned  them  it  was 
a  prominent  part  of  Christ's  earthly  mission  to  in- 
struct his  disciples  both  by  example  and  precept,  un- 
til finally,  after  his  resurrection,  he  gave  them  as  his 
farewell  injunction  the  great  commission,  "6^0  ye  into 
all  the  world^  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creor 
tureP 

Private  and  public  speech,  even  rhetoric  and  ora 
tory,  had  been  in  the  world  anterior  to  this,  but  noth- 
ing like  the  institution  of  preaching.  Judicial,  de 
liberative,  and  forensic  eloquence  had  been  highly 
cultivated  at  Greece  and  Home,  and  also  philosophic 
teaching ;  but  the  former  were  confined  to  tribunes, 
senates,  and  forums,  and  the  latter  to  academic 
shades.  Here  was  a  new  and  broader  field  opened  for 
eloquence.  Preaching  was  appointed  for  preaching  de. 
the  world,  and  preachers  were  made  debt-  w^uu^e*^ 
01*8  of  the  Gospel  to  every  humaTi  \iev\i^^   wxd.vfcviwia. 
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whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poofi 
bond  or  free. 

The  peculiarity  of  preaching  is  seen  not  only  in  the 
originality,  but  also  in  the  authority  of  its  appoint- 
ment as  an  institution  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Christ  did  not  recommend  preaching  as  other  teachcra 
might  have  done,  to  be  continued  or  not,  at  the  op» 
tion  of  his  followers.  "  He  commanded  and  it  stood 
fast."  It  was  not  an  institution  that,  like  others  of 
human  invention,  would  become  obsolete  in  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  very  terms  of  its  appointment  implied 
continuance,  and  the  event  has  shown  it. 

Since  the  days  of  Christ  the  forums  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  perished,  and  the  systems  of  their  wisest 
philosophers  have  passed  away ;  but  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  has  continued,  and  so  multiplied  itself 
that  it  more  nearly  fills  the  world  than  any  system  of 
teaching  or  of  influencing  mankind  has  ever  done. 
And  still  this  great  function  of  the  Christian  ministry 
has  a  world-wide  field  open  before  it,  and  demanding 
its  increased  and  most  eflScient  exercise. 

PRIMARY   IDEAS    OP   THE   WORK   OP   PREACHING. 

The  original  terms  of  the  New  Testament  illus- 
trate suffffestively  the  most  important  ele- 

Onginal  terms.  ^^      ^  *'  ,  ■'^  __ 

ments  of  the  preacher's  work.  Fore- 
most among  them  is  evayyeM^cj^  from  which  we  derive 
the  English  word  evangelize.  It  is  the  verb  of 
^.iayyeTuov^  which  we  render  gospel,  meaning  origin- 
ally glad  tidings,  and  by  usage  the  peculiar  glad  tid- 
ings of  salvation  through  Christ.  This  verb  in  it9 
various  forms  is  translated  preach  more  than  fifty 
times  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
It  implies  in  almost  every  case  the  announcement  of 
A  joj^ful  message^  as  in  Matt,  xi,  5 :  "  The  poor  have 
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the  Gospel  preached  to  them ;"  and  Romans  x,  15 : 
*now  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  \S\^\.  preach  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of  good 
tilings." 

Kindred  to  the  word  just  considered  is  icarayyeAw, 
chich  is  sometimes  translated  teach  and  declare^  but 
tisually  preach.  Its  primary  meaning  is  to  bring 
down  word,  or  a  message.  The  use  of  nara^  intensive, 
implies  publication  or  urgency  of  announcement.  An 
example  of  its  use  is  found  in  Col.  i,  28 :  "  "Whom  we 
prea^h^  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man 
in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  present  every  man  perfect 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  next  principal  word  of  the  New  Testament 
rendered  j?r<?acA  is  /cTypverero),  derived  from  tcrjpv^,  a  herald 
or  crier.  .  This  word  signifies  to  proclaim  publicly,  as 
in  Matt,  x,  7 :  "As  ye  go^ preach,  saying,  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  at  hand ;"  and  in  the  twenty-seventh 
verse  of  the  same  chapter :  "  What  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  housetops."  In  the  New 
Testament  icripvaai,)  is  used  about  sixty  times,  and  fifty- 
four  times  is  translated  by  the  Yfov^ preach. 

Another  verb  occasionally  rendered  preach  is  dia- 
keyofuu.  It  implies  argumentation,  and  is  often  ren- 
dered reasoned  or  disputed.  It  is  used  in  Acts  xvii,  17 : 
"Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market 
(or  forum)  daily  with  them  that  met  with  him." 
The  same  term  is  used  in  Acts  xx  to  describe  a  Sab- 
bath discourse  of  the  apostle  at  Troas,  in  which  he 
preached  to  the  disciples  till  midnight.  This  term  is 
almost  exclusively  applied  to  the  discourses  of  Paul. 

The  only  other  Greek  verb  rendered ^'^acA  is  AaAcw, 
which  usually  and  primarily  signifies  to  speak,  but  in 
a  few  instances  in  connection  with  A,o^o^  \a»  Vx^ii^^Jy^ 
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f  reach.  An  example  is  found  in  Mark  ii,  2  **  He 
yi^edched  the  word  unto  them." 

From  this  view  of  the  original  terms  employed  to 
designate  the  great  work  of  the  Christian  minister, 
wo  perceive  that  the  proper  idea  of  preaching  em- 
bodies three  important  elements : 

J    The  announcement  of  joyful  tidings. 

2.  The  proclamation  of  truth  as  by  a  herald,  that 
is,  urgently  and  authoritatively. 

3.  The  cpnviction  or  persuasion  of  men  to  belief 
by  means  of  arguments. 

These  elements  naturally  blend  together,  forming 
a  union  never  before  instituted,  but  highly  important 
in  view  of  the  great  objects  contemplated. 

THE  PECULIAR  OBJECTS  AND  POWER  OP  PREACHING. 

At  this  point  the  special  character  and  transcend- 
ent importance  of  the  preacher's  work  become  strik- 
ingly apparent.  He  goes  not  forth  to  entertain  men 
with  pleasant  words.  He  strives  not  to  excite  their 
admiration.  He  is  not  content  with  presenting  the 
best  forms  of  argument.  He  does  not  pause  to  dis- 
cuss mere  secular  issues,  however  exciting. 

The  preacher  goes  forth  as  a  messenger  of  the 
The  preacher  a  Kiuff  of  kiuffs  to  announco  to  a  lost 
g«r.  world  the  tidings  of  salvation  through  a 

risen  Saviour.  He  proclaims  the  one  only  name 
given  under  heaven  or  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved.  He  cries  aloud  and  spares  not.  He  urg. 
ently  entreats  and  fervently  beseeches  men,  as  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  And  to  leave 
them  without  excuse,  he  reasons  of  temperance,  right- 
eousness, and  a  judgment  to  come. 

Differing  from  every  other  system  of  human  teach- 
ing, and  rising  in  its  objects  superior  to  any  unaided 
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conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  preacliinff  oweotB  or  fn* 
aims  at  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  souls  portaaoe. 
of  men.    This  aim  embraces  two  important  elements : 

The  conversion  of  men  from  error  and  sin. 

Their  instruction  and  edification  in  Christian  truth. 

Here  are  objects  involving  everything  of  most  im* 
pc.rtance  to  the  welfare  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come ;  objects,  moreover,  of  universal 
necessity.  There  is  no  condition  of  humanity  that 
does  not  demand  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  There 
is  no  nation  it  may  not  exalt.  There  is  no  soul  that 
does  not  crave  the  blessing  it  proposes  to  confer. 
Yet  no  other  agency  is  so  adapted  to  secure  that 
blessing.  Philosophy  fails,  learning  falls  short,  and 
humaTi  power  is  insufficient.  But  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  proves  to  be  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation, 
to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile."  It  reached 
the  hearts  of  men  at  Jerusalem,  at  Athens,  and  at 
Rome.  It  has  come  down  the  track  of  ages,  and 
wherever  employed,  with  its  proper  conditions  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  found  adapted  to  its  object.  It  awakens 
the  idolater  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  it  stays  the 
hand  and  melts  the  heart  of  the  cannibal  of  New 
Zealand ;  it  points  the  ancestral  worshiper  of  China 
to  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world;  it  refines  and  elevates  alike  the  savage  of 
Africa  and  of  Greenland ;  while  in  enlightened  coun- 
tries it  rescues  the  victim  of  vice  and  sin,  and  saves 
the  most  refined  and  exalted  with  "  the  power  of  an 
endless  life." 

One  grand  element  of  the  power  of  preaching  con- 
sists in  its  design  and  adaptation  to  mani-  Preaching   ad. 
fest  the  truth  of  God  to  the  consciences   Boience. 
of  men.*    The  highest  aim  of  secular  eloquence  ii 

*  2  Cor.  It,  1,  2» 
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to  quicken  the  intellect,  control  the  judgment,  and 
rouse  the  passions.  The  loftiest  flight  of  poetry  is  on 
the  wings  of  the  imagination ;  but  preaching,  although 
it  may  primarily  address  itself  both  to  the  intellect, 
the  imagination,  and  the  passions,  yet  it  regarJe 
them  only  as  the  media  of  access  to  that  higher  and 
controlling  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  the  c*:)n* 
science.  In  that  it  finds  an  auxiliary  of  power  second 
oaly  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  it 
is  that  preaching  has  been  adapted  to  the  moral 
nature  of  man  by  the  divine  arrangement,  and  he 
who  fails  to  perceive  this  striking  peculiarity  of  its 
design  falls  utterly  below  a  just  conception  of  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Gospel  ministry. 

PREBEQUISITES   AND   MATERIAL   OF   PREACHING. 

As  the  objects  of  preaching  are  peculiar,  so  are  the 
necessary  prerequisites.  Preaching  is  not  to  be  under- 
taken by  every  one  who  may  desire  to  be  eloquent, 
or  who  even  might  be  eloquent  in  other  kinds  of  dis- 
,^P^^,„,  pr»-  course.  It  is  sacrilegious  presumption  for 
nqoiaiteik  qxij  pcrsou  to  attempt  or  to  pretend  to 
preach  the  Gospel  who  has  not  a  genuine  Christian 
experience.  The  heathen  rhetoricians  insisted  that 
an  orator  must  be  a  good  man.  How  much  more  a 
Christian  minister ! 

Tet  not  every  person  having  a  genuine  Christian 
experience  is  capable  of  publicly  preaching  the  Gos 
pel.  A  divine  call  is  essential  to  the  oflSce  and  gill 
of  preaching.  Such  a  call  may  be  manifested  in 
V3.rious  ways,  but  must  always  include  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  individual  and  the  cor- 
responding action  of  the  Church.  Not  only  should 
the  sacred  vocation  be  clearly  manifested  at  the  outset 
of  a  preacher's  cai*eer  by  evidences  of  gifts,  graoe^ 
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and  usefulness,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  vital  force, 
Bo  that  the  soul  of  the  preacher  may  ever  vibrate  in 
conscious  unison  with  the  divine  Spirit.  The  form 
or  ceremony  of  preaching  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
aside  as  easily  as  other  forms ;  but  true  preaching, 
the  preaching  that  Christ  appointed,  demands  the 
power  of  an  active  faith,  a  holy  sympathy,  and  a  con- 
scious mission  from  God. 

In  secular  oratory  themes  change  with  circum- 
stances. In  preachina:  the  theme  is  one. 
Nevertheless,  the  one  theme  prescribed  to 
the  preacher  is  adapted  to  all  circumstances  and  to 
all  time.  It  is  so  vast  and  peculiar  as  to  embrace  in 
just  relations  to  itself  the  whole  realm  of  truth. 
Christianity  indeed  is  truth  itself,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  sun  and  center.  Christianity  specially  communi- 
cates revealed  truth,  but  it  legitimately  embraces 
natural  truth  also,  since  the  author  of  nature  and 
revelation  is  one. 

The  word  of  God  is  to  be  considered  not  only  the 
text-book,  but  the  grand  treasury  of  truth  for  the 
preacher.  In  it  he  is  furnished  with  history,  poetry, 
experience,  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  preceptive  in- 
struction and  evangelical  announcements.  By  obvi- 
ous affinities  these  truths  are  connected  with  kindred 
truths  in  creation  and  providence.  Hence  the 
preacher,  having  an  eye  single  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  direct  accomplishment  of  the  mission  with 
vrhich  he  is  charged,  may  feel  authorized  to  draw 
truth  from  all  sources  that  he  may  bring  every  phase 
of  truth  to  bear  on  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel. 
His  great  work,  however,  must  be  to  declare  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;" 
and  to  do  this  effectually,  he  not  only  needs  an  intel- 
lectual perception  of  its  excellence,  b\v\.  \\i^  fe.^\\\^ 
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of  its  power,  yea,  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Cfbost  and 
of  fire. 

This  supernatnral  gift  was  bestowed  on  the  apostles 
at  the  Pentecost  as  the  consummation  of  their  ap- 
pointment to  evangelize  the  world,  and  as  an  indez; 
of  the  most  essential  qualification  of  all  true  evan* 
gelists  to  the  end  of  the  world.* 

§7.  The  Importance  of  Homiletical  Study. 

The  very  nature  of  preaching,  9s  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  agency  for  the  promotion  of  Christian- 
Themideotde-  ^^Jj  suggcsts  the  unspcakablc  importance 
mauds  Btadr.    ^f  ^  thorough  study  of  the  principles 

which  underlie  its  exercise,  as  well  as  of  the  modes 
most  conducive  to  its  successful  practice. 

jdoreover,  Christianity  prescribes  study  as  the  duty 
of  all  Christians.  "  Search  the  Scriptures,"  and  "  be 
ready  always  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that 
asketh  you  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,"  are 
precepts  applicable  to  every  believer. 

More  definite  precepts  still  are  given  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  as  by  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  2  Tim.- 
ii,  15 :  "  Study  to  show  thyself  approved  unto  God,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

This  passage  of  Scripture  clearly  shows  that  special 
study  to  become  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel  eflect- 
ually  is  well  pleasing  to  God ;  indeed,  a  positive  duty 
of  the  preacher. 

*  "Preachinf  far  excels  philosophy  and  oratOTj,  and  yet  is  gennintt 
phUosophy  and  living  oratory.  No  romance  equals  in  wonder  the 
story  of  the  cross ;  no  shapes  of  wonder  have  the  divine  style  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  no  mode  of  speaking  can  surpass  in  pathos  and  penetration 
that  of  a  man  to  h^^  sinful  fellows  on  th«  themes  of  God  and  eternity* 
Clirist  and  heaven." — Eaois. 
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OBJECTIONS  CONSIDEBED. 

Two  classes  of  views  have  been  urged  in  opposition 
to  the  special  study  here  recommended. 

On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  argued  that,  as  the 
<ipostles  of  Christ  were  unlettered  men,  and  were 
specially  qualified  by  divine  appointment  for  their 
work,  so  in  later  times  truly  pious  men,  called  of 
God  to  the  ministry,  may  expect  directly  from  God 
all  the  aid  they  require.  The  favorite  maxim  of 
those  holding  this  view  is  that  God  will  qualify  men 
for  any  work  to  which  he  calls  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  who  insist  Iflrgely  on  the 
importance  of  education  for  Christian  ministers 
demur  to  any  special  training  for  the  ministerial 
work.  In  their  view  general  education  is  suflScient, 
and  a  special  application  of  its  acquirements  to 
preaching  is  only  the  work  of  common  sense  and 
experience. 

The  practice  growing  out  of  this  latter  view  was 
stated  and  reprobated  in  the  following  terms  by 
Bishop  Wilkins,  of  Chester,  in  his  "  Gift  of  Preach- 
ing," published  in  1650 : 

It  hath  heen  the  usual  course  at  the  University  to  venture 
upon  this  calling  in  an  abrupt  and  over-hasty  manner.  When 
scholars  have  passed  over  their  philosophical  studies  and  made 
some  little  entrance  upon  divinity  they  presently  think  them- 
selves fit  for  the  pulpit,  without  any  further  inquiry,  as  if  the 
^tt  of  preaching  and  sacred  oratory  were  not  a  distinct  art  of 
Itselfl  This  would  be  counted  a  very  preposterous  course  in 
other  matters  if  a  man  should  presume  of  being  an  orator 
because  he  was  a  logician,  or  to  practice  physic  because  he  had 
learned  philosophy.  And  certainly  the  preeminence  of  this 
profession  above  others  ntust  needs  extremely  aggravate  such 
neglect,  and  make  it  so  much  the  more  mischievous  by  how 
much  the  calling  is  more  solemn.  * 
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As  to  the  former  objectiou,  it  is  proper  to  remark 
that  the  error  of  representing  the  apostles  of  Christ 
as  ignorant  men  is  not  more  common  than  it  is  per- 
nicious. Some  preachers  and  some  writers 
are  never  tired  of  ringing  changes  upon 
"the  un.ettered  fishermen  of  Galilee."  Unlettered 
they  doubtless  were  in  cabalistic  lore,  and  untaught 
in  the  Rabbinical  schools.  But  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  originally  been  fishermen  casts  no 
doubt  on  their  having  had  good  instruction  in  the 
elementary  education  of  their  times,  any  more  than 
it  does  upon  their  individual  and  sterling  talent.  It 
is  known  that  the  best  educated  men  of  those  days 
were  taught  trades.  Thus  Saul  of  Tarsus,  although 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  was  a  tent-maker, 
capable  of  supporting  himself  by  the  labor  of  his  own 
hands. 

If,  then,  the  fair  supposition  be  admitted  that  the 
disciples  of  Christ  had,  at  the  beginning,  the  common 
education  of  their  times,  let  us  consider  what  it 
would  involve  as  elements  of  preparation  for  their 
work.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  necessarily  be 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  to  read,  speak,  and  write  the  Hellenistic  Greek 
then  current  in  Palestine. 

In  a  familiar,  not  to  say  profound  acquaintance 
AtumuMnta  of  ^^^  those  two  languages,  to  suppose 
the  apostles  nothing  morc,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  their  attainments  in  letters  far  exceeded  those 
of  many  who  in  modem  days  have  been  accustomed 
to  decry  the  learning  of  the  apostles.  That  they  had 
less  education  in  the  beginning  than  is  above  de- 
scribed cannot  reasonably  be  supposed.  Christ  did 
not  teach  them  letters,  and  yet  their  writings  in 
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Greek  have  been  the  admiration  of  after  ages,  and 
their  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  prove  that 
they  were  familiar,  not  only  with  its  spirit,  but  its 
letter. 

The  fact  that  they  were  inspired  does  not  impugn 
their  ordinary  intelligence  and  cultivation.  And 
now  let  it  be  asked,  What  college,  university,  or  the- 
ological school  of  any  age  has  sent  forth  a  greater 
proportion  of  authors  of  merit  than  did  the  college 
of  the  apostles  ?     The  answer  is  obvious. 

Let  no  man,  then,  presume  to  call  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord  uneducated  preachers.  Of  the  most  im- 
portant letters  or  languages  they  had  a  practical  and 
substantial  knowledge;  and  besides  that,  they  had 
the  unequaled  advantage  of  two  or  more  years'  spe- 
cial training  and  instruction  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  their  divine  Master.*  What  Christian 
minister  would  not  value  such  an  opportunity  for 
education  as  they  had  above  all  price,  and  regard  his 
own  best  privileges  as  unworthy  to  be  named  in  the 
comparison  I  f 

*  On  the  special  character  of  their  instruction  in  the  matter  and  man- 
ner of  preaching,  see  §  5,  chap.  ii. 

t  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  that  may  be  fairly  thought  to  support 
the  view  here  controverted  is  that  found  in  Acts  iv,  13.  It  is  a  record 
of  the  opinion  formed  of  Peter  and  John,  representative  apostles,  im- 
mediately after  the  Pentecost:  *^Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of 
Peter  and  John,  and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men,  they  marveled ;  and  they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had 
been  with  Jesus.'*  The  whole  passage  indicates  the  conflict  of  fact  and 
.reason  with  the  prevailing  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  rulers,  a  prejudice 
of  rank  or  caste  as  well  as  of  religion.  The  term  ISicjrai,  not  happily 
rendered  ignorant  in  our  version,  simply  means  jpricate  or  plebeian  per* 
Bons,  as  opposed  to  those  who  held  any  office,  ecclesiastical  or  ci\il. 
The  preceding  term,  aygunfiaToi^  literally,  vnlettered,  signifies,  accord- 
ing to  Bloomfield,  representing  the  best  connnentators,  "  ignorant  of,  or 
but  slightly  versed  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  the  Jews  alone 
prized,  namely,  of  the  Scriptures,  as  explained  by  their  Eabbinical 
interpreters.  In  classical  use,  the  word  denoted  those  devoid  <i^  \«wrcvr 
inijr  or  8oi<mcc,  such  as  was  impiuted  \>y  V\\fe  <iOL\\cv\'C\m\  ^^K  nXvvl  Vv^v^si 
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When  again,  for  a  similar  work,  more  especially 
among  the  Gentiles,  a  man  was  chosen  who  lacked 
the  personal  training  which  Christ  gave  the  twelve, 
he  was  one  who  had  previously  been  taught  in  the 
learning  of  the  schools.  But  even  Paul  did  not  enter 
upon  his  great  preaching  mission  until  after  he  had 
spent  three  years  in  Arabia,  as  is  generally  and 
reasonoMy  mppoaed^  in  special  study  and  preparation 
fojr  his  new  and  holy  vocation. 

From  these  facts  in  regard  to  apostolic  preachers 
we  are  authorized  to  infer  that  those  disciples  of  Jesus 
who  in  modem  days  are  called  to  preach  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ  should  specially  and  profoundly 
study  whatever  will  tend  to  enlighten  them  as  to  the 
greatness  of  the  preacher's  work,  or  will  enable  them 
in  the  best  possible  manner  to  perform  it. 

olawes."  These  interpretations  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  view 
here  advocated,  namely,  that  the  disciples  were  not  learned  in  Sabbin- 
icfd  lore,  but  that  they  had  been  taught  after  the  manner  of  the  com- 
mon people,  a  style  of  education  which,  however  elementary  and 
despised  by  the  Jewish  officials,  was  nevertheless  far  more  free  fk>m 
error  than  their  own. 

That  the  disciples  were  from  the  lower  orders  of  society  in  point  oi 
rank  is  not  only  admitted,  but  made  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  in 
the  New  Testament.  For  example,  1  Cor.  1,  27 :  **  God  hath  chosen 
the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and  God  hath 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty." 

While  from  this  and  kindred  passages  we  are  taught  that  Christ  in- 
tended, in  the  choice  of  his  apostles,  to  demonstmte  the  divinity  of 
their  cidling  and  commission,  yet  no  just  interpret!  tion  can  authorize 
us  to  impugn  the  ordinary  intelligence  and  development  of  the  twelve, 
even  before  they  commenced  to  learn  of  Jesus. 

Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  passage  first  quoted,  strongly  and  justly  says: 
"  In  no  sense  of  the  word  could  any  of  the  apostles  be  called  ignorant 
men ;  for  though  their  spiritual  knowledge  came  all  firom  heaven,  yet 
in  all  other  matters  they  seem  to  have  been  men  of  good,  sound,  stoong 
common  sense." 
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1 8.  Order  akd  Kelations  op  Homiletical  Studt. 

One  of  the  most  anxious  periods  of  a  minister's  life- 
is  that  in  which  he  is  about  to  commence  his  career 
as  a  public  teacher.  He  has  heard  preaching  all  his 
life,  and  it  has  seemed  to  him  a  simple  matter  for  others 
to  proclaim  the  Gospel.  But  now  he  is  about  to 
place  the  trumpet  to  his  own  lips,  and  he  is  justly 
fearfdl  that  it  will  not  give  forth  a  certain  sound. 

Is  he  willing  at  such  a  period  to  proceed  at  random, 
or  is  he  anxious  to  concentrate  upon  his  path  the 
fall  light  of  pafit  experience  ?  He  is  now  j^^^^^^ 
about  to  form  habits  which  if  unfriendly  p"*"***"*™*^- 
to  success  may  diminish  his  usefulness  and  embarrass 
him  for  life,  if  indeed  they  do  not  render  him  posi- 
tively unacceptable  or  inefficient.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  can  adopt  habits  correct  in  principle  and  useful 
in  practice  he  may  expect  to  begin  well  and  to  go 
forward  in  an  ever-enlarging  sphere  of  improvement. 
To  enable  him  to  embrace  the  latter  series  of  alterna- 
tives is  the  design  of  homiletics. 

This  topic  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  gen- 
eral or  elementary  education.  It  belongs  exclusively 
to  those  who  feel  themselves  moved  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  the  Gospel.  From  such  it  demands 
att^Gtion  at  the  period  when  they  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it  mature  results  of  intellectual  cultivation  and 
ample  acquisitions  of  sound  knowledge,  and  when 
also  they  can  commence  turning  to  account  its  prin- 
fiiples  and  precepts  by  practice  in  actual  preaching. 

In  anticipation  of  that  important  period,  intending 
ministers  should  employ  great  diligence    p^ep.r»ti«i 
in  preparatory  studies  both  of  literature     "•^"^ 
and  of  theology.     The  acutest  mental  discipline  and 
the  richest  accumulations  of  secular  and  sacred  ac»\QWQft. 
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will  not  only  be  appropriate,  but  of  great  practical 
advantage  as  introductory  to  tbe  study  of  homiletica. 
Not  is  this  a  study  which  can  be  finished  and  laid 
aside  with  a  scholastic  course.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  every  preacher  before  entering  upon  his  public 
duties  will  desire  to  possess  himself  of  all  available 
instruction.  As  he  progresses  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry he  will  become  capable  of  still  greater  improve- 

Amidaotofuft-  '^^^^  )  ^^^  ^  from  the  elements  of  homi- 
loDs  interest,  igtics  he  'advanccs  to  the  highest  grade  of 
practical  eflfort  in  preaching,  he  may  expect  to  be  learn- 
ing continually,  and  to  be  ever  deeply  interested  in 
what  will  enable  him  to  preach  a  better  sermon  oi  more 
effectually  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Thus  homiletics 
in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  become  the  essential  life-study 
of  every  true-hearted  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Indif- 
ference to  this  means  of  improvement  conduces  to  a 
premature  decline  of  usefulness  if  not  to  mental  de- 
cay ;  whereas  a  lively  interest  in  the  principles  of  the 
noblest  science  within  the  reach  of  mortal  conception 
aids  effectually  those  who  would  be  co-workers  with 
God  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Let  it,  how- 
ever, be  always  understood  that  no  amount  of  theory 
on  the  subject  will  avail  to  make  the  preacher  unless 
An  taniudiM  of  hc  havc  ample  resources  of  biblical  knowl- 
toaiijmiated.  edge  and  theological  truth  for  the  mate- 
rial of  his  preaching.  As  well  might  the  science  of 
architecture  rear  a  grand  cathedral  without  wood  and 
stone.  On  the  other  hand  the  wood  and  stone  might 
remain  useless  in  their  native  forests  and  quarries,  or 
if  removed  be  only  shapeless  logs  and  heaps  without 
the  skill  of  the  architect  to  fashion  them  into  forms 
of  beauty  and  oi  grandeur. 

Thus  knowledge,  experience,  and  the  word  of  God, 
which  are  designed  to  furnish  the  subject-matter  of 
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preacliing,  may  and  often  do  remain  powerless  of  good 
to  mankind  for  lack  of  skillful  utterance.  The  skill 
of  the  preacher  is  wanted  to  transfuse  these  materials 
and  apply  them  to  the  hearts  of  men. 

Thus  in  all  the  universe  matter  and  mind,  truth 
and  its  expression,  are  correlated.  Hence  let  neither 
be  displaced  nor  undervalued.  Let  exegetical  and 
didactic  theology  be  recognized  as  the  mine  or  treas- 
ure-house from  which  homiletics,  as  the  leading  and 
active  element  of  practical  theology,  is  to  draw  forth 
its  materials  and  adapt  them  for  influence  upon  the 
human  mind  and  conscience. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

SOURCES     AND     MATERIALS     OP     HOMILETIOAl 

SCIENCE. 

BIBLICAL. 

The  proper  mode  of  preaching  mtiflt  neoesMtrily 
have  been  a  subject  of  anxious  thought  and  inquiry 
to  every  true  preacher  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Church  to  the  present  time.  How  can  it  be  supposed 
that  any  man  called  of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel 
would  be  indifferent  to  the  best  mode  of  discharging 
this  great  duty  ?  Yet,  owing  to  the  diversity  of  cir- 
cumstances and  of  human  talents,  the  conclusions  in- 
dividually reached  have  been  various  in  the  extreme. 
It  is  the  province  of  science  to  deduce  from  varying 
examples  the  principles  which  underlie  or  govern  the 
whole  and  to  render  them  available  for  didactic  «se. 

§1.  The  Materials  Cumulative. 

In  this  department  of  knowledge,  as  in  most  others, 
time  and  experiment  are  elements  of  general  prog- 
ress. Apart  from  the  gift  of  inspiration  bestowed 
upon  the  apostles,  the  preaching  of  each  successive 
generation  ought  to  be  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
the  last.  But  unhappily  at  some  periods  of  the 
Church  the  standard  of  piety  has  been  lamentably 
low,  necessarily  affecting  the  character  both  of  preach- 
ers and  preaching.  At  other  times  the  standard  of 
knowledge  among  ministers  has  been  low,  and  preach- 
ing has  suffered  in  consequence;  while  again  both 
knowlcd^xe  and  piety  have  been  debased  togetlier,  and 
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the  trae  idea  of  preaching  has  been  trampled  in  the 
dust. 

It  is  nevertheless  an  arrangement  of  Providence 
that  both  the  successes  and  failures  of 
the  past  may  become  instructive  for  the 
piiesent  and  the  future.  Hence  we  may  expect  to 
durive  knowledge  of  greater  or  less  importance  with 
reference  to  preaching  from  every  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church. 

Whatever  instruction  is  afforded  by  the  inspired 
word  must  be  considered  of  primary  importance. 
Beyond  that,  the  studies  and  the  experience  of  suc- 
cessful preachers  in  different  ages  will  naturally  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  the  student  of  preaching. 

Uninspired  contributions  to  homiletics  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  direct  and  indirect.  The 
direct  comprise  treatises  upon  the  subject,  or  some 
branch  of  it,  designed  for  the  instruction 
or  edification  of  others.  The  indirect 
embrace  individual  examples  of  preaching  and  the 
history  of  preaching.  The  latter  topic  involves  a 
consideration  of  both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of 
preaching,  and  the  corresponding  results  in  different 
periods  and  circumstances. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  the  means  of  deriving 
instruction  from  all  the  past,  and  if  we  are  true  to 
our  responsibilities  we  shall  not  fail  to  accumulate 
material  for  those  who  may  follow  us. 

» 

§  2.  Chronological  Classification. 

For  practical  purposes  the  most  convenient  classifi* 
cation  of  the  available  material  of  homiletics  involves 
a  chronological  arrangement,  as  follows :  1.  Biblical ; 
8.  Patristic ;  3.  Scholastic ;  4.  Modern.  In  the  order 
of  this  arrangoment  it  is  ]>ro])08e(l  to  uulWwl^  \W 
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more  important  topics  which  deserve  the  attention 
of  homiletical  students. 

§  3.  Biblical  Materials. 

Considering  the  inspired  volume  as  a  whole,  no 
argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  Bible  must  be 
the  comer-stone  of  every  just  system  of  homiletics. 
The  Bible  does  not  treat  this  subject  systematically 
any  more  than  it  does  theology  itself.  Nevertheless 
the  Bible  may  be  most  profitably  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  preaching. 

When  the  matter  of  preaching  is  the  object  of  our 
inquiry,  we  must  necessarily  give  attention  to 
the  doctrines  and  facts  of  Scripture. 

When  we  seek  instruction  as  to  the  manner  of 

« 

preaching,  we  may  look  for,  1.  Specific  precepts ; 

2.  Examples. 
Examples  may  be  either,  1.)  Direct,  or, 

2.)  Analogous. 
Manner,  in  its  broadest  sense,  being  the  subject 
of  our  present  inquiry,  our  attention  will  first 
be   directed  to   the   Old  Testament,   subse- 
quently to  the  New. 

§  4.  The  Old  Testament  instructs  the  Preachek 
chiefly  by  Analogous  Examples. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  no  specific  precept* 
in  reference  to  preaching,  and  but  few,  if  any,  direct 
examples.  Of  analogous  examples  it  contains  several 
very  instructive. 

the  example   op  SOLOMON. 

The  only  person  entitled  a  preacher  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  Solomon.    He  gives  himself  that  appel- 
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iHtion  repeatedly  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  and 
only  in  that  book.  The  Hebrew  term  which  Solomon 
applies  to  himself  is  tn!bnp,  Jcoh-heh'-leth^ 
derived  from  inp^,  v.,  to  assemble^  and  cor- 
responding to  'in'^^^  n.j  signifying  dssemhly  or  congro 
gation.  The  term,  therefore,  means  one  who  as- 
sembles a  congregation,  or,  according  to  Gesenius, 
*'  one  who  addresses  an  assembly,  discoursing  of  human 
things." 

In  this  character  Solomon  says  of  himself,  Eccl.  i,  13 : 
"  I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom 
concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under  heaven." 
Also,  Eccl.  xii,  9-11 :  "  Moreover,  because  the 
Preacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  the  people  knowl- 
edge ;  yea,  he  gave  good  heed,  and  sought  out,  and 
set  in  order  many  proverbs.  The  Preacher  sought  to 
find  out  acceptable  words :  and  that  which  was  written 
was  upright,  even  words  of  truth.  The  words  of  the 
wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the  mas- 
ters of  assemblies." 

These  declarations  are  certainly  full  of  interest, 
as  stating  the  personal  experience  and  studious  habits 
of  one  of  whom  the  sacred  history  records  Avnanotn 
(1  Kings  iv,  32,  34)  that  "he  spake  three  BtudicwM. 
thousand  proverbs ;"  "  and  there  came  of  all  people 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  from  all  kings^of 
the  earth,  which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom."  Also 
chap.  X,  24 :  "  And  all  the  earth  sought  to  Solomon, 
{FTeb.j  sought  the  face  of  Solomon,)  to  hear  his  wis- 
dom which  God  had  put  in  his  heart." 

Like  Solomon,  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  be 
wise.     Therefore  he  should  be  diligent  in  study  and 
in  prayer  that  he  may  secure  the  divine  gift 
of  wisdom  in  his  heart.     Solomon's  exam- 
ple should  also  teach  preachers  the  im^ort«A\e,vi  ot  ^^r 
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(eution  to  their  style,  that  they  may  acquire  the  ubo  oi 
acceptable  words,  and  such  a  mode  of  applying  them 
as  will  not  only  attract  hearers,  but  leave  upon  them 
a  lasting  impression. 

HEBREW  TEBMS  BENDERED  PREACH. 

Two  Hebrew  verbs  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
translated  ^^^reooA  in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  is  vnp^,  Icah-rah^  to  call,  to  cry,  to  proclaim. 
It  is  used  in  the  false  accusation  ^f  Sanballat  against 
Nehemiah,  Neh,  vi,  7 :  "  Thou  hast  also  appointed 
prophets  to  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem,  saying,  There 
is  a  king  in  Judah."  A  reference  to  the  context  will 
show  that  in  this  instance  the  idea  has  no  relevancy 
to  the  present  topic  of  inquiry. 

The  same  verb  is  used  again  in  Jonah  iii,  2 :  ^^  Go 
unto  Nineveh,  and^r^a^A  unto  it  \^lei  jpreaching  that 
I  bid  thee."  In  this  case  the  word  has  been  rendered 
by  icTipvaa<»>  in  the  Septuagint;  according  to  which 
the  meaning  both  of  the  original  and  the  Greek  trans- 
lation is  equivalent  to  this:  "  Go  proclaim  the  procla- 
mation which  I  command  thee."  Corresponding  to 
the  idea  of  a  warning  proclamation,  Jonah's  mes- 
sage when  uttered  was  simply  this:  "He  cried  and 
said,  Tet  forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  over- 
thipwn." 

The  other  Hebrew  verb  translated  preach  is  ^lioa^ 
hahr^ar^  signifying  in  Kal  to  be  joyful,  and  in  Pid  to 
cheer  with  glad  tidings. 

This  word  is  employed  in  Psalm  xl,  9,  where 
David  says,  "  I  have  preached  righteousness  in  the 
great  congregation ;"  literally,  I  have  horr}^  tidings  of 
righteousness,  etc; 

The  same  verb  is  also  used  three  times  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  for  example,  xl,  9 :  "  O  Zion,  that 
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^iiigest  good  tidings J^  I»alah  lii,  7 :  '^  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  bira  that  h*mgeth 
good  tidings,  that  publiaheth  peace;  that  brvngeth 
good  tidinga  of  good,"  Isaiah  Ixi,  1;  "The  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  to  prectch  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek." 

In  all  these  examples  the  prophecies  are  MesBianic 
and  the  ideas  are  evangelical ;  hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  them  exprc^bsed  in  the  Septuagint  by 
the  Greek  word  evayyeAifw,  so  common  in  the  New 
Testament  and  always  associated  with  the  Gospel 
message. 

'»'HE  TEACHING   OFFICE   OF  JEWISH  PBIBSTB. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  the  law,  and  the 
ceremonies  by  which  it  was  illustrated,  formed  the 
principal  agency  of  public  instruction.  So  far  as  the 
Old  Testament  portrays  to  us  the  lives  and  engage- 
ments of  Jewish  priests  we  find  them  x>owted  to  nt- 
chiefly  occupied  with  sacrifices  and  ritual  "•"■^ 
ceremonies,  with  only  occasional  occupation  as  direct 
religious  teachers.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  the  teach- 
ing office  belonged  to  the  priesthood  it  is  instructive 
in  reference  to  the  analogous  duties  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

In  Leviticus  x,  8-Xl,  abstinence  from  wine  and 
strong  drink  was  enjoined  upon  Aaron  and  his  sons 
on  penalty  of  death,  for  the  following  rea-  ^trtiiwnoe  en- 
sons:  "That  ye  may  put  difference  be-  ^•*****"- 
tween  holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean  and 
clean :  and  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of  Israel 
all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  them 
by  the  hand  of  Moses."  That  they  were  expected 
to  teach  these  statutes  by  precept  as  well  as  by  exam- 
ple may  be  fairly  inferred.    Thus  we  ax«  tA\i^\.  >^^ 
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temperance  and  purity  are  essential  moral  requisilee 
of  religious  instructors. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  teaching  office  in  the 
priesthood  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xvii,  27,  28,  where 
"the  king  of  Assyria  commanded,  saying.  Carry 
thither  one  of  the  priests  whom  ye  brought  from 
thence ;  and  let  them  go  and  dwell  there,  and  let  him 
teach  them  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.  Then 
one  of  the  priests  whom  tHey  had  carried  away  from 
Samaria  came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them 
^ow  they  should  fear  the  Lord." 

The    result,    as    stated    in    the   following  versCj 

shows  that  no  form  of  instruction   is 

adequate  to  religious  purposes  which 
does  not  affect  the  heart  and  reform  the  life.  "  How- 
beit  every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own,  and  put 
them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  the 
Samaritans  had  made." 

At  Hezekiah's  passover,  described  in  2  Chron.  xxx, 
the  king  "  spake  comfortably  unto  all  the  Levites  that 
taught  the  good  knowledge  of  the  Lord,"  clearly  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  who  were  faithful  and  the 
many  who  by  their  unfaithfulness  had  brought  igno- 
rance upon  the  people  and  impending  ruin  upon  the 
nation. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  after  the  Babylon- 
ish captivity  special  services  were  instituted  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
The  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah  describes  the  occa- 
sion in  full.  The  principal  facts  were  these :  "  All 
the  people  gathered  themselves  together  as  one  man 
into  the  street  that  was  before  the  water-gate." 
"  And  Ezra  the  priest  brought  the  book  of  the  law 
before  the  congregation,  both  of  men  and  women, 
s/id  all  that  could  hear  with  understanding."     "  -A  nd 
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lie  read  therein  from  morning  until  midday,  and  tiio 
eai*s  of  all  the  people  were  attentive  unto  the  book 
of  the  law." 

"And  Ezra  the  scribe  stood  upon  the  pulpil  cf 
wood,  which  they  had  made  for  the  pur- 

i  J     1       •  J        1  •  ^       J  •  Prfmltiva  pniplt 

pose,      and    beside   lum    stood   various 
"  priests  and  Levites  who  caused  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  law."     "  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the 
law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
them  to  understand  the  reading." 

The  eighth  verse,  last  quoted,  has  been  supposed 
to  describe  the  origin  of  preaching  from  texts  of 
Scripture.     The  more  correct  vieV  of  its  meaning  is 
this.     Tiie  phrase  "gave  the  sense"  describes  the 
necessary  process  of  translation  or  para- 
phrase  by  which  the  old  Hebrew  of  the 
law  was  rendered  into  Chaldee,  or  the  mingled  ver 
nacular  which  the  Jews  spoke  after  seventy  years 
expatriation  in  Babylon. 

The  priests  and  Levites  who  officiated  on  this 
occasion  were  readers  of  the  law,  and  not  preacliers. 
Nevertheless,  their  mode  of  causing  the  people  to 
understand  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  Biementa  of 
duty  of  preachers  under  the  Christian  ■««»«. 
dispensation.  1.  They  read  distinctly.  2.  They 
gdve  the  sense.  3.  They  caused  the  people  to  under- 
stand. From  this  analogous  example  it  may  be 
justly  inferred  that  a  good  elocution,  a  capacity  to 
expound  the  Scriptures,  and  also  great  perspicuity 
ar.d  force  in  communicating  truth,  are  important  to 
all  preachers  of  the  word. 

Not  only  the  Hebrew  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  but 
the  Greek  of  the  New,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be 

*  Merely  a  platform  to  raise  him  sufficiently  for  the  people  to  &q.^  vcA 
kearhim. 
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61>oken ;  but  the  fluty  of  Christian  ministen  to  read 
them  intelligibly,  to  expound  them  correctly,  and  to 
impress  the  truths  they  contain  upon  the  minds  ol 
tnen  in  all  nations  of  the  earth,  will  ever  remain  iii 

force. 

In  the  book  of  Jeremiah  the  term  pastors  is  intri 
TiM<mnaoran.  duccd.  With  apparent  reference  to  -the 
fkittaMipMton.  prfests  of  the  Jews.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  unfaithful  pastors  are  fearfully  reproved,  "Woe 
be  unto  the  pastors  that  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep 
of  my  pasture  I  saith  the  Lord,"  Jer.  xxiii,  1 ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  Lord,  through  his  prophet,  promises : 
"I  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart, 
which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  under- 
standing." Jer.  iii,  15. 

Corresponding  to  this  declaration  of  the  necessity 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  relig- 
ious pastora  is  that  of  Malachi  ii,  7 :  "  The  priest's 
lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they  should  seek 
the  law  at  his  mouth :  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts." 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment precepts  with  reference  to  religious  instruction, 
and  the  edifying  example  of  a  few  individuals  among 
them,  yet  the  practical  example  of  the  Jewish  priests 
as  a  body  is  one  of  melancholy  admonition  to  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  Of  all  the  thousands  who  offi- 
Lack  of  moxai  ciatcd  at  the  altars  of  the  tabernacle  and 
^^^\  the  temple,  we  find  on  record  the  nameg 

of  but  few  who  were  distinguished  for  moral  power. 
The  majority  seemed  to  have  lived  and  died  con 
tented  with  mere  ceremonial  routine,  careless  of  their 
higher  responsibilities,  and  without  any  suitable 
efforts  to  instruct  the  people  in  righteousness  and 
truth-     Too  Oiten  was  the  lamentation  of  the  Prophet 
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Azariah  true:  "Now  for  a  long  season  Israel  hath 
been  without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  tea-CHINO 
priest,  and  withouj;  law."  2  Chron.  xv,  3.  Not  only 
so,  but  frequently  the  whole  ^nation  was  corrupted 
through  the  idolatrous  apostacy  of  the  priests.  They 
who  were  charged  with  the  keeping  of  the  law 
v^ioFated  the  law,  and  the  proverb  "  like  priest  like 
people"  was  often  painfully  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
vailing wickedness  of  the  entire  nation: 

The  inferences  from  this  whole  subject  are,  that 
whatever  intellectual  or  moral  qualification  was 
essential  to  Jewish  priests  in  their  teach-  i.es8on  to  be 
ing  capacity  is  equally  if  not  more  essen,-  *««»ed. 
tial  to  the  teachers  of  the  doctrine  of  Cnrist.  Indeed, 
if  temperance,  consistency,  fidelity,  knowledge,  and 
understanding  were  essential  to  them,  how  much 
more  essential  to  us  who  publish  a  higher  law,  and 
whose  great  business  it  is  to  proclaim  the  Gospel 
throughout  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
stand  admonished  against  the  errors  and  sins  which 
rendered  inefficient  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
priests,  and  brought  upon  them  the  frowns  and  the 
judgments  of  God. 

th:p  example  of  the  prophets. 

The  prophetical  office  was  not  a  regular  part  of 
the  Jewish  system.  It  was  rather  a  special  append- 
age designed  to  remedy  the  inefficiency  or  unfaitli- 
fulneos  of  the  priesthood,  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
peculiar  class  of  evidences  to  authenticate  the  truth 
of  revealed  religion.  This  office  existed  at  intervals 
during  a  thousand  years.     It  was  some- 

,  °  _        ,  Frophetio  ollloe. 

times  conferred  upon   Levites,  at  other - 

times  upon  men  of  secular  avocations,  and  in  a  few 

instances  upon  females. 
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Usually  the  prophets  proclaimed  their  messages 
orally,  either  to  individu^-ls  or  assemblies,  and  aft- 
erward committed  them  to  writing.  They  were 
teachers  as  well  as  foretellers  of  future  events.  In 
their  didactic  utterances  they  taught  the  people 
righteousness  and  enforced  the  authority  of  the 
Almighty.  In  their  prophetic  declarations  they 
wamiE««aad  wamcd  mcu  and  nations  of  the  impend 
vromiseB.  jj^g  judgments  of  Godj  the  consequences 
of  their  sins,  and,  amid  the  gloom  of  overwhelming 
calamities,  they  announced  glorious  promises  of  a 
Saviour  to  come.  In  every  form  of  their  labors  they 
have  accumulated  rich  examples  of  the  proprieties  of 
thought  and^f  language,  together  with  an  exhaust- 
less  fund  of  matter  which  may  be  tributary  to  similar 
communications  while  the  world  endures. 

They  were  devout  in  their  habits  and  holy  in  their 
lives.  Regardless  of  personal  interest  or  safety,  they 
were  ready  to  rebuke  sin  in  high  places  or  in  low. 
Priests,  kings,  and  conquerors  were  alike 
required  to  listen  to  their  words,  and  made 
to  quail  before  their  messages.  Generally  their  work 
was  limited  to  their  own.  nation ;  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances they  were  personally  sent  abroad,  as  Jonah  to 
the  Ninevites,  and  Daniel  to  the  monarch  of  Baby- 
lon. Specially  chosen,  as  the  prophets  were,  to  a 
holy  office  typical  of  that  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
establish  on  a  more  glorious  foundation,  nevertheless 
many  of  them  were  specially  educated.  Witness  -he 
allusions  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  sons  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets  under  f,he 
direction  of  holy  men,  from  whom  even  miraculous 
powers  were  not  withheld.  With  all  their  treasures 
of  sacred  knowledge,  derived  both  from  study  and 
j'nspjratioD,   thev  often    lived   in   poverty,   content 
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in  any  way  to  fulfill  tlieir  sacred  mission, 

of   the    importance    and    truthfulness    of 

which  the  history  of  the  world  is  a  never-ending 

attestation. 

Thus  did  these  teachers  of  righteousness,  these 
monitors  of  past  and  future  ages,  render  their  lives 
sublime.  Men  were  they  of  whom  the  world  was 
not  worthy.  In  pursuance  of  their  holy  calling  they 
endured  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings,  yea, 
moreover,  of  bonds  and  imprisonments.  They  were 
stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  they  were  tempted, 
were  slain  with  the  sword,  they  wandered  about  in 
sheepskins  and  goatskins;  being  destitute,  afflicted, 
tormented ;  they  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mount- 
ains, and  in  dens  and  in  caves  of  the  earth.  Nev- 
ertheless,  throuffh   faith   they    subdued 

1.        J  ix'i^  T-       Sxjiritual  power. 

Kmgdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  ob- 
tained promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions, 
quenched  the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  waxed 
valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of 
the  aliens.* 

Truly,  if  virtue  tends  to  eloquence,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  Hebrew  prophets  gave  utter- 
ance  to  some  of  the  sublimest  passages  that 
ever  fell  from  mortal  lips.     Hence  the  ,propriety  of 
studying  both  their  character  and  their  works  as  a 
means  of  learning  better  to  accomplish  the  work  of 
the  Christian  prophet,  who,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
dliould  speak  unto  men  to  edification  and  exhorta^ 
tioii  and  comfort.f 

*  Vide  Heb.  id,  83>88.  1 1  Cor.  ziv,  8. 
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g  5.  The  New  Testament  abounds  in  Homiletioal 

Material. 

As  from  the  Old  Testament  we  pass  to  the  New, 
no  characteristic  of  the  latter  is  more  obvious  than 
the  directness  and  completeness  of  its  instruction  ou 
the  subject  of  preaching.  Apart  from  the  subject  of 
doctrines,  not  now  under  consideration,  the  houii- 
letical  material  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
conveniently  classified  as  follows :  1.  The 
instructions  of  Christ  to  his  disciples; 
2.  The  example  of  Christ  as  a  preacher ;  3.  The  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  the  apostles.  The  object  of 
the  following  sections  will  be  to  point  out  to  the 
student  a  proper  course  of  investigating  these  rich 
themes,  rather  than  to  treat  them  in  full. 

§  6.  The  Precepts  and  Instructions  of  Christ 

TO  HIS  Disciples. 

Christ  not  only  instituted  the  great  work  which 
was  to  be  the  chief  agency  for  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  upon  earth,  but  he  became  himself  an 
instructor  of  preachers.  To  follow  the  order  and 
observe  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  Christ 
trained  his  disciples  for  the  work  of  the  ministry 
cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  all  who  would  seek 
instruction  from  the  highest  source.  Those  who  for 
the  first  time  study  the  Gospel  history  to  see  what 
light  it  throws  upon  this  topic,  will  be  surprised  to 
observe  how  very  prominent  a  feature  of  Christ's 
earthly  mission  was  the  course  of  instruction  hy  wjiich 
he  prepared  his  disciples  to  be  preachers  of  the  word. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  act  recorded  of 
Jesus,  after  his  identification  as  the  Messiah  by  John 
the  Baptist^  was  the  call  of  several  of  his  disciples, 
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• 

to  wit,  Jolin,  Andrew,  Simon,  Philip,  and  Nathaniel. 
Not  till  after  this  event  did  he  work  his  first  miracle 

•at  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  his  newly  made  disciples 
were  invited. with  him  to  the  marriage.  After  wit- 
nessing this  beginning  of  miracles,  in  which  he  mani- 
fested forth  liis  glory,  it  is  recorded  that  his  disciple  b 
believed  on  him  (more  perfectly.)  (John  ii,  11.) 

We  are  now  prepared  to  observe  that  the  training 
of  the  first  disciples  necessarily  involved  matrucuon  of 
a  twofold  design:  first,  their  moral  and   *»"» d*«»*pi«^ 

'  spiritual  culture,  inclusive  of  t^eir  indoctrination  in 
Cliristian  truth ;  and,  second,  iheir  instruction  as  to 
the  mode  of  teaching  others  what  they  themselves 
had  learned. 

Although  it  is  most  satisfac  tory  to  study  the  two 
topics  in  connection,  the  present  remarks  must  be 
confined  to  the  latter.  At  a  very  early  period  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  he  intimated  lo  Simon  Peter  and  his 
companions  his  intention  of  tifaploying  them  for  high 
purposes  of  good  to  human>VT.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  miraculous  draught  of  ficlifss  he  said,  *'  Follow  me, 
and  I  will  make  you  fishery  of  men."  From  thai 
tinie  "they  forsrfok  all  and  followed  him,"  being 
admitted  to.persoiipl  and  coastant  com- 
panjpnship  with  uvm  as  he  went  about 
teaching  in  the  tcvr^*:  and  synagogues  of -Galilee,  and 
performing  njavij  glorious  miracles. 

,  Following  this  period  of  probationary  instruction, 
find  daring  the  earjy  part  of  his  second  year's  public 
ministry,  our  Lord  made  a  formal  appoint- 

*  ment  of  his  twelve  apostles.    The  circum- 
stances of  that  event  were  highly  impressive.     The 
place  was  a  mountain  s'jmmit,  as  if  to  overl'>ok  the 
world  for  which  their  mission  was  designed.     The 
occasion  had  been  preceded   by  a  ui^lit  ot  ^^\»xv 
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prayer.  The  number  appointed  identified  the  clioaen 
band  in  glorious  association  with  the  patriarchs  and 
tlie  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the  act  of  appointment  in- 
dicated the  original  and  divine  authority  of  our  Lord. 
*'  He  ordained  twelve,  that  they  should  be  with  him, 
and  that  he  might  send  them  fortli  to  preach,  and  fee 
have  power  to  heal  sicknesses  and  to  cast  out  devild.'' 

Imagine  the  new  thoughts  and  emotions  that  must 
have  swelled  the  breasts  of  tlie  disciples  as  the  Saviour 
came  down  the  mountain  with  them,  and  proceeded 
again  to  discourse  to  the  multitudes  and  to  heal  their 
maladies.  Like  others  of  their  countrymen,  they  at 
first  had  no  just  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Messianic  mission ;  and  it  was  only  by  degrees,  and  by 
continued  instruction  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  that  they 
came  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  tlie  work  to 
which  they  were  set  apart. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  was  delivered 

Sermon  on  the    ^^^^    ^^^^   ^^^®   CVCUt    alludcd  tO,  WaS   dc- 

Mount.  signed  to  show  the  points  of  diflference 

between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensations.  If  that 
sermon  be  read  with  attention  to  the  circumstances 
of  its  delivery  it  will  be  seen  to  contain  much 
homiletical  instruction  for  the  disciples,  who  were 
placed  in  the  foreground  as  the  primary  objects  of 
address,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  adapted  to 
enlighten  the  multitudes  surrounding  them. 

From  that  time  forward  our  Saviour's  instructions 
to  his  disciples  were  more  frequent  and  more  specilic 
Observe  the  address  recorded  in  Luke  xii,  22-31 :  "  And 
he  said  unto  his  disciples,  Take  no  thought  for  youi 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat ;  neither  for  the  body,  what  ye 
shall  put  on.  The  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
is  more  than  raiment."  By  allusion  to  the  ravens, 
the  sparrows,  and  the  lilies,  he  taught  them  the  supe 
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riority  of  spiritual  over  all  material  interests,  and 
\jrged  them  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God."  He 
then  exhorted  them  :  "  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  your  lights  burning ;  and  ye  yourselves  like  unto 
wen  that  wait  for  their  lord."  Verses  35,  36. 

When  his  parabolic  teaching  was  introduced,  what 
ho  uttered  in  the  ears  of  the  multitude  he  in  various 
instances  explained  to  the  disciples  more  fully  in 
private ;  and  what  they  Jieard  in  private  they  were 
to  preach  upon  the  house-tops  or  in  the  most  public 
manner. 

After  a  time,  deeming  them  competent  to  begin 
the  work  of  public  instruction  and  benefi-  Ministry  of  tbm 
cence,  he  called  together  his  twelve  dis-  <"«»*p^»  *>«««>• 
ciples,  and  with  special  precepts  as  to  their  work,  sent 
them  forth  by  two  and  two,  not  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  The 
precejpts  given  on  this  occasion  may  be  read  in  Matt. 
X,  1-42,  and  also  in  part  in  each  of  the  other  evan- 
gelists. The  key  of  the  series  is  found  in  the  com- 
mand, "As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  The  word  used  was  KTjpvaaere^ 
proclaim,  or  publish  abroad,  and  their  obedience  to  it 
was  a  glorious  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
Ixi,  .1,  showing  that  not  only  the  personal  but  the 
delegated  oflice  of  the  Messiah  was  to  "  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  tho 
captives,  and  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord." 

It  is  worthy  of  special  remark  that  our  Lord's 
inetliod   of  instruction  coupled  precepts   Precept    and 

,  practice  coin* 

and  practice  together ;  and  also  that  the    uined. 
eflcct  of  practice  upon  the  disciples  was  to  teach  them 
humility,  and  to  inspire  them  with  an  anxious  desire 
for  further  qualifications.     After  failing  in  some  of 
their  efforts  to  cast  out  devils,  and  t\\^  d\v^e\.^fv^^^ 
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of  JeBug  having  to  be  invoked,  they  neither  gave  up 
tlie  task  in  discouragement  nor. cast  any  blame  upon 
the  Master.  They  rather  sought  him  privately,  and 
asked  the  Lord,  "  WJiy  could  not  we  cast  him  out?" 
^  He  said  unto  them,  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by 
prayer  and  fasting." 

Various  modes  were  adopted  by  our  Lord  to  illus 
trate  to  his  disciples  their  duty  and  the  style  of  char- 
acter they  should  cultivate,    A  notable  example  is 
,^,^,^1^1^^      that  of  his  taking  a  little  child  and  setting 
examples.        j^jjj^  jj^  ^.j^^  midst  of  them  as  the  text  of 

a  discourse,  in  which  he  illustrated  to  them  the  evil 
of  disputing  among  themselves  as  to  who  should  be 
greatest.  (Mart  ix,  34,  36.)  The  washing  of  the  dis- 
ciples' feet  was  another  practical  lesson  designed  to 
teach  them  true  humility.  (John  xiii,  4.) 

In  the  transfiguration  also  a  lesson  of  overwhelm- 
vhe  tzanaflgu-  ^"g  sacrcdncss  and  power  was  given  to  a 
*•****"•  select  number  of  the  disciples  to  assure 

them  of  the  reality  of  things  invisible,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  with  the  glory  of 
the*  great  God.  By  such  means  the  twelve  were 
gradually  educated  for  their  great  mission.  The  in- 
structions given  to  the  seventy  disciples,  as  recorded 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Luke,  correspond  in  all  re- 
spects to  those  given  to  the  twelve.  Many  of  the 
precepts  uttered  on  various  occasions  to  his  disciples 
contain  in  themselves  volumes  of  instruction  witii 
reference  to  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  both 
in  respect  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualilica- 
tions.     (See  Matt,  x,  16,  37.) 

A  very  pregnant  utterance  of  our  Lord  waa  made 

on  the  occasion  when  the  disciples  asked 

him  to  explain  to  them  the  parable  of  the 

titres  of  the  field.     Having  done  bo  by  additional 
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fflustrations,  Le  asked  them:  "Have  ye  undersUjod 
all  these  things?  Tliey  say  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord. 
Then  said  he  unto  them.  Therefore  every  scribe,  which 
is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  b£hea\^n,  is  like  unto 
a  man  that  is  a  householder,  which  bringeth  forth 
out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  Matt, 
xiii,  51,  52. 

Attention  to  these  words  of  our  Lord  will  show  that 
he  contemplated,  1.  The  instruction  of  re-  awwitiiaqaiai- 
ligious  teachers  under  the  new  dispensa-  *<»**«»^ 
tion.  The  term  scribe,  ypofifmrevg^  implies  a  man  of 
letters;  and  fmdrp-evSelg,  rendered  instructed,  implies 
systematic  teaching,  or  a  term  of  discipleship.  2.  The 
instruction  contemplated  should  be'  specific;  not 
merely  general  cultivation,  but  religious  teaching  in 
reference  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  3.  It  should 
cover  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  things  that  are 
old,  as  pertaining  to  former  dispensations,  and  God's 
dealings  with  men  in  the  past.  But,  4.  No  well-in- 
structed scribe  or  minister  should  content  himself 
with  any  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  past  without 
also  being  able  to  bring  forth  new  thoughts,  and  old 
facts  and  thoughts  in  new  combinations. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  ever  grow- 
ing, and  developing  new  beauties  to  minds  that  are 
active  and  thoughtful.  The  householder  of  the  text 
primarily  represents  the  collector  of  coins,  curiosities, 
or  valuables  of  any  description,  which  he  treasures  up 
to  exhibit  for  the  instruction  or  entertainment  of  his 
friends.  In  objects  that  are  old  an  intrinsic  interest 
exists,  which  nevertheless  is  greatly  heightened  by 
comparison  and  contrast  with  what  is  new.  *  So  with 
respect  to  the  treasures  of.  knowledge,  and  especially 
with  that  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Our  Lord's  teaching  in  this  and  msiiv:^  oXXi^^  ^lyaxcL- 
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The  germs  of  P^^^  ^^  Specially  characterized  by  con* 
*~***-  taining  the  germs  or  seeds  of  triitli-  -the 

inherent  capacity  of  future  and  inexhaustible  dev^el- 
0])inent.  Probably  in  their  first  utterance  they  com- 
municated all  that  the  disciples  were  then  capable  ol 
comprehending.  Nevertheless,  he  intimated  that  sub- 
sequently they  would  see  in  them  a  new  and  higher 
significance.  (Mark  iv,  33 ;  John  xiv,  25,  26.) 

Our  Lord  not  only  taught  his  disciples  with  refer- 
ence to  preaching,  but  also  as  to  the  duty 
and  mode  of  prayer  :*  subjects  of  great  im- 
l)ortance  for  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  every 
period  of  the  Church. 

As  the  events  of  our  Lord's  brief  pilgrimage  upon 
oarth  hastened  to  a  conclusion  the  disciples  were  fur- 
ther enlightened  by  predictions  concerning  his  impend  • 
ing  death  and  promised  resurrection.  (Matt,  xvi,  21.) 
As  these  were  to  be  the  great  themes  of  their  future 
testimony,  it  was  fitting  that  they  should  be  prepared 
in  advance  to  witness  them  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  grave  import.  Coupled  with  the  trials  which 
were  predicted  as  inseparable  from  discipleship  in  the 
coining  scenes  of  persecution,  was  the 
'  promise  of  the  Comforter  (John  xiv, 
16,  17)  to  dwell  in  his  disciples  and  abide  with  them 
forever.  Apart  from  the  consolation  which  this 
promise  was  calculated  to  give  a&  an  element  of  their 
religious  experience,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  full  of  en- 
couragement with  reference  to  their  great  work  as 
evangelists. 

Equally  significant  is  the  special  prayer  of  C/lirist 
in  behalf  of  his  disciples,  recorded  in  John  xvii,  6-26. 
Through  all  this  memorable  and  affecting  prayer  the 
idea  of  the  special  qualification  of  the  disciples  for 

♦  Matt.  V,  vi ;  Luke  xi,  1 ;  xviii,  1, 
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manifesting  tlie  word  of  God  to  the  world  runs  like  a 
golden  thread.  The  detail  with  which  it  is  reported 
by  the  heloved  John  clearly  proves  the  deep  impres- 
sion it  mnst  have  made  upon  his  mind  and  that  of 
his  brethren.  The  fact  also  that  the  same  aid  aiid 
blessings  supplicated  for  them  were  by  special  ap- 
j>ropriation  asked  for  their  successor  in  the  faith  to 
the  end  of  time,  is  full  of  encouragemeijt  to  every 
Christian  minister  who  has  any  just  appreoiatiop 
of  the  work  td  which  he  is  called. 

The   agony  of  the  garden,  the  last   supper,  tiie 
aiTcst,  the  trial,  and  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  were 
also  scenes  in  the  education  of  his  disciples  which 
they  could  never  forget.     By  those  events  they  were 
prepared    to    appreciate    more    fully    his 
appearances  among  them  alter  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  and  the  special  teaching  and 
commissioning  which  he  had  reserved  for  the  period 
intervening  between  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 
At  that  period  his  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
assure  the  disciples  of  his  personal  identity,  and  then 
to  renew  with  special  solemnity  and  authority  his 
commission  to  them  to  preach  the  Gospel.     In  view 
of  the  great  work  to  which  they  were  now  to  be  set 
apart,  and  as  if  to  renew  with  undying  power  their 
recollection  of  his  former  instructions,  "  be- 
ginning at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he 
expounded  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concern- 
iJig  himself."  Luke  xxiv,  27. 

That  they  might  better  comprehend  the  great 
theme  of  their  future  teaching  "opened  he  their 
understanding,  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptures."  Luke  xxiv,  45. 

Following  this,  he  enjoined  "  that  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  m  \v\^  waxs^^ 
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among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem."  Luke 
XXIV,  47. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  interrogated  Peter, 
"  Lovest  thou  me?"  and  gave  him  as  the  test  of  this 
llirico  asserted  love  the  solemn  commands,  "  Feed 
my  lambs,"  "  feed  my  sheep." 

Each  one  of  the  evangelists  records  in  some  form 
the  great  ^nd  crowning  act  of  the  final  commission 
of  the  disciples,  itself  so  important  that  the  circum- 
stances, however  impressive,  were  alniost  overshad- 
owed in  the  all-absorbing  significance  of  the  com- 
mission itself.  Attention  to  the  harmonized  narrative 
shows  that  this  event  occurred  in  the  presence  of 
"above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  who  went 
out  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus  had  appointed 
them." 

"Jesus  came  and  spate  unto  them,  saying.  All 
power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost :  •  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you :  and,  lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."*  Owp  Lord's  parting  blessing  upon  the 
disciples  at  the  ascension  fitly  closed  the  course  of  his 
personal  instructions,  designed  to  qualify  them  for 
the  great  task  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  For  the 
importaaoe  of  benefit  of  succeedinff  preachers  to  the  end 
ingB,  of  time  these  outlines  and  indices  of  tho 

homiletical  instructions  of  Christ  have  been  placed 
upon  record  by  the  pen  of  inspiration.  Whatever 
else  may  receive  the  attention  of  candidates  for  the 
sacred  office,  these  should  be  studied  with  careftil 
anxiety  and  a  teachable  spirit. 

•  See  also  1  Cor.  xv,  6;  Matt,  zzviii,  17-20;  Acts  i,  7 ;  x,  42. 
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g7.  The  Example  of  Cheist  as  a  Preacher. 

The  Saviour  of  the  world  might  have  founded 
preacJiing  as  an  institution  of  the  Church,  and  liave 
commissioned  preachers  without  having  preached  at 
all  himself.  But  it  entered  into  his  plans  of  wisdom 
and  benevolence  to  be  himself  the  great  preacher,  ^ 
an  example,  in  many  senses,  of  what  all  his  minis- 
terial servants  should  both  be  and  do  to  the  end  of 
time. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  several  points,  he  was  above 
the  imitation  even  of  the  apostles.  In  all  that  relates 
to  his  divine  character  he  is  to  be  admired  and 
adored  rather  than  imitated.  In  this  ^  .^me  nspeoia 
light  we  are  .to  regard,  1.  The  authority  **~''*  nmtation. 
with  which  he  taught.  With  him,  although  he  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  servant,  authority  was  orig- 
inal and  supreme.  AVith  his  apostles  and  minister 
it  is  only  delegated.  Even  the  former,  although 
inspired,  could  only  teach^  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
2.  His  miraculous  power.  To  a  limited  extent 
this  power  was  delegated  to  the  apostles ;  but  subse- 
quently an  appeal  to  Christ's  miracles  was  all  that 
was  permitted  to  Christian  teachers. 

Passing  over  such  manifestations  of  divinity  as  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  low  estate,  we  come  to  a 
wide  field  in  which  the  example  of  Christ  is  fully 
open  to  our  imitation;  in  which,  indeed,  it  was 
specially  given  that  we  might  walk  in  his  steps. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  CHRIST»S  PREACHING. 

Ill  seeking  to  delineate  the  characteristics  of 
Christ's  preaching,  on«  is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  or 
to  end.  Nevertheless,  a  few  points  may  be  noted  as 
of  obvious  importance. 
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INSTRUCnVENESS. 

A  high  degree  of  instructiveness  charaeterizea  '.in 
discourses.  "  He  taught  the  people.'**  "  lie  wus  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,"  and  he  was  ever  ahout  hi? 
Father's  business.  He  specially  exemplified  his  own 
illustration  of  the  householder  bringing  forth  '"things 
new  and  old."  He  taught  old  truths  in  new  forms, 
and  new  truths  in  the  light  of  old  institutions  and 
analogies.  At  this  point  every  preacher  should  imi- 
tate the  Master.  1.  He  should  have  the  material 
of  instruction  in  his  mind  and  h*eart.  He  cannot 
teach  what  he  does  not  know.  2.  He  should  bo 
diligent  and  tireless  in  seeking  to  communicate 
knowledge. 

At  this  point  another  branch  of  Christ's  example 
challenges  our  imitation.  He  taught  from  the  Scrip- 
tares.  He  not  only  repeatedly  quoted  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  commented  on  their  words  as  those 
of  divine  truth,  but  he  went  into  the  synagogues  on 
the  Sabbath-day  and  publicly  read  and  expounded 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  A  striking  example  of 
"his  custom"  in  this  respect  is  recorded  in  Luke  iv, 
16-28,  in  which  he  took  as  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course the  first  verse  of  the  sixty-fiirst  chapter  of 
Isaiah. 

ADAPTATION. 

Adaptation  was  a  striking  feature  of  our  Lord  8 
preaching.  His  preaching  was  adapted  alike  to  the 
times  and  circumstances,  and  to  the  individuals  and 
communities  among  whom  he  ministered.  This  re- 
mark applies  both  to  the  state  of  the  world  at  the 
period  of  our  Lord's  advent,  and  also  to  the  particular 
condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  of  the  sects  into 
which  it  was  divided.    Whoever  attentively  peJTisea 
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(he  Gospel  history  will  perceive  that  his  various  dis- 
courses were  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
capacities  of  his  hearers. 

In  verification  of  these  views  the  student  is  refen'ed 
to  the  following  remarks  and  discourses  mtatratiw  ex- 
of  our   Lord,   which    severally   deserve    ""^^^ 
cai'eful   scrutiny   with   reference   to   the   point   in 
dicated. 

1.  His  address  to  the  Samaritan  woman.    John 
iv,  7-42. 

2.  To  Nicodemus,   a  ruler  of  the   Jews.    John 
iii,  1-21. 

3.  To  the  Syrophenician  woman.  Matt,  xv,  22-28. 

4.  His  Sermon  to  the  multitude  on  the  Mount. 
Matt.  V,  vi,  vii. 

5.  In  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.  John  vi,  25-65 

6.  To  his  persecutors.  John  v,  19-47. 

7.  Various  addresses  to  the  Pharisees.  Matt,  xii, 
1-8 ;  xxiii,  2-37 ;  Luke  xiv,  1-15 ;  John  ix,  13-40. 

8.  To  the  Sadducees.  Matt,  xxii,  23-33. 

9.  To  the  chief  priests  and  elders  in  the  temple. 
Matt,  xxi,  23-45. 

10.  At  the  house  of  Zaccheus.  Luke  xix,  2-10. 

11.  To  the  disciples  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  end  of  the  world.  Matt,  xxiv,  xxv. 

VAEIETY. 

Christ's  preaching  was  characterized  by  varuty. 

Wq  may  first  note  the  variety  of  places  in  which 

our  Lord  uttered  his  discourses.     He  not  only 

preached  in  the  temple  and  the  synagogue, 

but  also  in  the  market-place,  by  the  wayside  and  the 

waterside,  on  the  mountain,  in  the  private  house,  and 

at  the  public  feast.     His  example  in  this  respect 

ihould  mstruct  his  ministers  to  boyjt  laeie)\Afe  ^  ^^\ie«^> 
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and  to  be  ready  in  all  places  to  declare  the  wonderful 
works  of  God. 
Variety  of  subject  was  equally  cliaracterisvic  of  i^ar 
Lord's  preaching.     While  one  great  tlieine 
pervaded  it,  and  while  it  tended  to  one  great 
object,  the  topics  it  suggested  and  discussed  Wi»xe 
numerous.    What  interest  of  humanity,  or  what  attri- 
bute of  God,  was  not  directly  or  indirectly  treated  by 
the  great  Preacher  ?    Here,  too,  is  instruction  for  us. 
We  must  not  tire  our  hearers  with  the  repetition  of 
even  sacred  truth,  reiterated  perpetually  in  the  same 
forms  and  connections.    We  must  see  in  the  vastness 
and  variety  of  material  creation  an  index  to  the  still 
wider  variety  of  revealed  truth. 

ILI  rSTBATIVENESS. 

The  iUustrativenesa  of  Christ's  preaching  is  a 
special  characteristic  in  respect  to  manner.  This 
feature  stands  out  prominent  in  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  Christ  to  a  degree  unequaled  in  any 
other  high  example  of  secular  or  religious  oratory. 
Not  only  did  Christ  abstain  from  uttering  truth  in 
an  abstract  form ;  not  only  did  he  clothe  great  truths 
and  principles  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  fill  them 
with  active  life,  but  he  made,  as  it  were,  every  ele- 
ment of  creation  subservient  to  the  elucidation  and 
support  of  the  truth  he  uttered. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars ;  the  air  and  the  water ; 
luoce  of  muii-  light  and  darkness ;  the  grass  and  the 
trfttiou.  liiieg  of  the  field ;  the  tares  and  the  wlieat ; 

tlie  sower  and  the  plowman ;  the  sheep,  the  goats,  and 
the  shepherd;  the  husbandman  and  the  vine;  the 
birds  of  the  air,  the  foxes  of  the  desert,  the  judge  and 
Ihe  widow,  the  cliild  and  the  angel,  things  past,  things 
preBent,  and  things  to  come,  wore  alike  made  to  elu- 
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cidate  the  subjects  of  his  discourse  and  his  aims  as  a 
preacher.  These  varied  and  interesting  topics  were 
not  introduced  to  amuse,  nor  merely  to  entertain  his 
hearers ;  neither  were  they  dwelt  upon  unduly  nor  for 
the  mere  ornamentation  of  discourse,  but  rather  foi 
the  intrinsic  purpose  of  a  graphic  delineation  and  a 
lively  presentation  of  truth  before  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  In  this  view  they  admirably  sub- 
served his  objects  and  aims  as  a  preacher 
'n  several  important  particulars,  for  example : 

1.  By  gaining  and  fixing  the  attention  of  his 
hearers. 

2.  By  stimulating  their  thoughtfulness. 

3.  By  aiding  their  comprehension. 

4.  By  assisting  their  memory. 

If  Christian  ministers  more  closely  followed  Christ 
in  the  appropriate  and  lively  illustration  of  their  dis- 
courses there  would  be  fewer  uninteresting  and  tedi- 
ous sermons,  and  the  Gospel  would  be  commended 
with  more  attractiveness  and  power  to  the  hearts 
of  men. 

DIRECTNESS.  * 

Another  characteristic  of  Christ's  preaching  was 
its  directness  or  point.  In  a  few  instances  he 
appears  to  have  employed  parables  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  further  inquiry  than  of  making 
a  perfect  explanation  at  first ;  but  in  general  his 
teachings  were  not  only  perspicuous,  but  palpable. 
His  addresses  neither  contained  vague  generalities 
nor  ambiguous  allusions.  They  left  no  one  in  doubt 
as  to  their  meaning  or  their  application.  They 
were  generally  direct  and  personal,  whether  to 
disciples  or  rulers,  scribes,  Pharisees,  or  hypocrites. 
This  directness  contributed  greatly  to  the  energy 
of  our  Lord's  discourse.     It  w»»  Vxii\\.^\»^  \5^  ""Caa 
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apostles,  who  used  "great  plainness  of  speech,"  and 
may  be  fitly  regarded  as  an  example  for  Christian- 
ministers  at  all  times  in  opposition  to  the  wordy 
mazes  of  professional  rhetoric. 

The  student  of  homiletics  should  direct  his  careful 
and  interested  attention  to  the  above-named  anU 
other  characteristics  of  Christ's  preaching  as  de- 
veloped in  the  Gospels. 

§  8.  The  Examples  and  Precepts  of  the  Apostles 

Following  the  ascension  of  the  risen  Saviour,  the 
apostles  became  the  highest  examples  of  what  preach- 
ers ought  to  be  and  to  do.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  secured  for  them  by  the  privilege  of  being 
with  Christ  and  learning  of  him,  they  still  needed 
to  "be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."*  That 
glorious  gift  was  imparted  to  them  by  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  Pentecost.  From  that 
memorable  occasion  the  tongue  of  fire  became 
the  emblem  of  the  aggressive  power  of  Christian- 
ity. Then  from  Jerusalem,  as  a  radiating  center, 
the  apostolic  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  began 
its  outward  course  toward  "the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth." 

In  the  apostolic  example  we  have  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  Saviour's  instructions,  and  by  it  we  ai  e 
clearly  taught  that  a  special  call,  a  divine  commis* 
sion,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  essential 
prerequisites  to  preaching  the  Gospel  with  apostolic 
power. 

In  respect  to  the  personal  labors  of  the  apostles  as 
preachers  we  may  be  profited  by  considering,  1.  Their 
prompt  and  tireless  activity;  2.  The  varied  circum- 

*  Luke  zxiv,  49 ;  Actp  1  4-  & 
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stances  of  their  preaching ;  3.  The  themes  and  char- 
acter of  their  discourses. 

1.  If  by  any  it  should  be  imagined  that  the  apos- 
tles would  pause,  after  the  ascent  of  their 
divine  Lord,  to  compose  elaborate  dis- 
courses to  be  read  under  favorable  circumstances  to 
attentive  or  admiring  audiences,  attention  to  the 
scenes  in  which  they  acted  will  correct  the  error. 
No  sooner  had  they  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  than  "  they  aU  began  to  speak  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance."  Peter's  sermon,  so  far  from 
being  the  only  one  publicly  delivered  on  that  occa 
sion,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sample  of  the  discourses 
uttered  by  the  apostles  individually  to  the  crowds 
which  surrounded  them.  The  conversion  and  bap- 
tism of  three  thousand  in  the  same  day  cannot  other- 
wise be  accounted  for.   . 

When  the  zeal  of  Peter  and  John,  preaching  in  the 
temple,  was  rewarded  by  their  arrest  and 
examination  before  the  rulers  and  elders, 
they  were  dismissed  with  the  stern  command  not  to 
"  speak  at  all,  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus."  Acts 
iv,  18.  Nevertheless,  judging  it  right  to  hearken  to 
God  rather  than  men,  they  returned  at  once  to  their 
proper  work  and  "  spake  the  word  of  God  with  bold- 
ness." Acts  V,  31.  Their  next  interruption  was  fol- 
lowed by  confinement  "in  the  common  prison." 
"  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opeped  the 
prison  doors,  and  brought  them  forth,  and  said.  Go, 
stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  the 
words  of  this  life.  And  when  they  heard  that,  they 
entered  into  the  temple  early  in  the  morning,  and 
taught."  Acts  V,  19,  20.  On  their  next  arraignment 
their  accusation  was :  "  Behold,  ye  have  filled  Jeru- 
Balem  with  your  doctrine."  Acta  y, 5.%.  ^crc\lK\a'^^^^ 
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were  beaten,  and  again  "commanded  that  they  should 
not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 

Notwithstanding  all  they  returned  to  the  work 
whereunto  they  were  appointed,  *'  and  daily  in  the 
temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach 
and  preach  Jesus  Christ." 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  all  these  accounts 
of  the  early  oppositions  encountered  by 
the  apostles,  the  great  source  of  trial  to 
the  high  priests  and  elders  was  that  they  wovld  speak. 
If  they  had  only  kept  silence  they  would  have  been 
tolerated.  The  influence  of  their  example  was  not 
feared ;  their  prayers  even  might  have  been  endured ; 
but  when  they  spoke  or  preached  the  Sanhedrim 
trembled ;  when  even  the  humble  and  holy  Stephen 
opened  his  mouth  "they  were  not  able  to  resist  the 
wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake."  Acts 
vi,  10. 

When  at  length,  by  the  murder  of  Stephen  and  the 
cy  uel  persecution  which  it  inaugurated,  the  disciples 
were  absolutely  driven  out  of  Jerusalem,  so  far  from 
keeping  silence  or  awaiting  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity, "  they  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word." 
This  brief  phrase  may  be  taken  as  the  rule  of  their 
action  ever  afterward,  whether  in  Judea  and  among 
the  villages  of  the  Samaritans,  or  in  the  surrounding 
countries  when  they  turned  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  prompt  and  tiro- 
less  labors  of  the  apostles  as  preachers,  is 
that  those  who  would  follow  their  example 
should  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  preach  the  word 
however  sudden  the  emergency,  however  severe  the 
opposition. 

rniver«ai^  of      2.  Thc  duty  of  bciug  prepared   and 
their  lAboriL     ^ining  to  prcach  the  Gospel  in  all  jpZcwM 
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lo  equally  taught  by  a  consideration  of  the  varied 
circumstances  in  which  the  apostles  preached.  No 
fastidious  notions  of  the  convenience  or  dignity  of  the 
pulpit  (a  wholly  unapostolic  institution)  limited  their 
efforts.  Like  their  divine  Master,  they  seized  upon 
every  fitting,  not  to  say  possible  occasion  to  declare 
Christ  and  his  Gospel  to  their  fellow-men. 

In  the  passages  already  cited  we  have  seen  them 
preaching  in  the  temple  and  in  private  houses.  In 
repeated  instances  they  uttered  their  testimony  be- 
fore public  tribunals,  both  Jewish  and  Roman.*  In 
one  instance  by  the  wayside,  and  to  a  single  hearer, 
Philip  preached  with  immediate  effect. 

The  Jewish  synagogues  were  favorite  places  in 
which  to  exhibit  to  their  countrymen  the 
hope  of  Israel,  and  they  successively  preached 
in  the  synagogues  at  Damascus,  at  Antioch,  at  The*i 
salonica,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Ephesus.t  The  prison 
at  Philippi  witnessed  effective  preaching  from  Paul 
and  Silas.:!:  Paul  also  declared  the  Gospel  in  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens  and  in  the  school  of  Tyrannu^ 
at  Ephesus.§  He  also  proclaimed  the  truth  from  the 
stairs  of  the  castle  at  Jerusalem,  on  board  ship,  and, 
finally,  in  his  own  hired  house  at  Home. 

3.  Christ  was  the  great  theme  of  apostolic  preach- 
ing. Not  only  did  the  apostles  set  forth 
the  tact  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  but 
they  proclaimed  him  in  all  his  offices.  They  preached 
Christ  crucified,  Christ  a  risen  Saviour,  and  through 
Christ  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  They  also  set 
f<*rth  Christ  as  having  power  to  forgive  sins,  as  the 
Lord  of  all,  and  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

*  Acts  vi,  12;  xxiii,  1;  xxiv,  10;  xxvi,  1. 

t  Acts  ix,  20 ;  xiii,  5,  16 ;  xvil,  2 ;  xviii,  4 ;  xix,  1,  8. 

X  Acts  xvi,  31. 

(  ActM  xviL  19.  22:  xix.  fi :  *x^  ftl.  •  jsi^  4ft  ^^  xaLVl\  VC^^VU 
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Christ  thus  preached  was  the  Gospel  of  the  Son 
of  God.  Through  him  peace  was  offered  "  to  them 
that  were  afar  off."  Auxiliary  to  their  grand  theme, 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  the  judgment  to 
come  were  topics  on  which  their  discourses  fitly 
turned.  As  to  the  literary  character  of  the  apostolic 
preaching,  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  it  was  "  not 
with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  and  of  power."  It  blended 
logical  argument  with  earnest  and  powerful  entrealy. 
As  to  its  moral  character,  it  was  urgent 
with  timely  and  earnest  warnings.  It 
was  also  faithful,  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of 
God.  Again,  not  relying  upon  mere  argumentation, 
it  abounded  in  historical  statements  and  illustrations. 
Finally,  it  was  skillfully  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
hearers,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  barbarians,  Scyth- 
ians, bond  or  free.  The  inspired  pen  has  placed  on 
record  examples  of  apostolical  preaching  in  sufficient 
ftdlness  to  justify  these  remarks,  and  our  careful 
study  of  the  examples  themselves.  Observe  Peter's 
sermon  at  the  Pentecost,  Acts  ii,  14r-40 ;  Stephen's 
address  before  the  council,  vii,  2-56 ;  Paul's  sermon 
at  Antioch,  xiii,  14r-46 ;  Paul's  address  on  Mars'  Hill, 
xvii,  22-31 ;  his  address  to  the  multitude  at  Jerusa- 
lem, xxii,  1-22;  and  his  defense  before  Agrippa, 
xxvi,  1-28. 

In  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  we  have  a  prac- 
tical comment  on  the  homiletical  teachings  of  cur 
Lord  himself.  In  their  course  we  may  discern  a 
happy  conformity  both  to  the  precepts  and  example 
of  Christ,  coupled  with  the  utmost  freedom  as  it 
respects  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  several 
preachers.     It  was  no  part  of  our  Lord's 

Indl^dtiality.      \      ,  ,  . 

design  that  all  preaching  should  be  cast 
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in  a  fixed  mould,  but  rather  that  all  the  varied 
powers  of  his  different  disciples  should.be  developed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  for  the  varied  wants 
of  men.  Hence  we  find  that  the  impulsive  eagerness 
of  Peter,  the  melting  tenderness  of  Stephen,  the 
flaming  zeal  of  Philip,  the  powerful  reasoning  of 
Paul,  the  silver  accents  of  Apollos,  the  patriarchal 
wisdom  of  James,  and  the  loving  gentleness  of  John, 
each  had  their  sphere  of  action,  and  result  in  the 
propagation  of  a  common  Gospel.  So  it  will  ever  be 
in  the  history  of  the  Church.  Diversified  talents, 
consecrated  to  a  single  purpose,  and  developed  by  a 
similar  training  in  the  light  of  common  examples, 
and  yet  left  free  to  individual  modes  of  action,  will 
answer  in  the  highest  degree  the  purposes  of  the 
Gospel  ministry. 

Those  purposes  are  illustrated  in  some  of  the 
prominent  results  of  apostolic  preaching. 
Of  these  it  is  proper  to  name,  1.  The 
conversion  of  unbelievers,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
In  this  we  may  perceive  the  designed  effect  of  the 
Gospel  on  individuals.  2.  The  establishment  and 
edification  of  Churches,  illustrating  the  provisions  of 
the  Gospel  for  communities.  3.  The  overthrow  of 
•dolatry,  foreshadowing  the  effect  of  truth  upon  all 
systems  of  error.  4.  The  training  of  future  evan- 
gelists. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  observe  the  apostles 
hi  their  office  of  instructors  to  the  preachers  who 
were  to  enter  upon  their  labors.  The  leading  apos- 
tles associated  with  themselves,  in  their  pastoral  and 
missionary  tours,  younger  brethren,  who  became  at 
once  learners  and  assistants  in  the  work  of  preaching. 
Thus  Barnabas,  Silas,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  others 
were  successively  the  pupils  and  a»&oc\^\.^^  oi'^^xii* 
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Wlien  they  had  made  due  proficiency,  and  attair  ed 
l^roper  experience,  they  were  not  only  commissioned 
as  evangelists,  but  also  to  teach  and  commission 
other  evangelists  "to  commit  the  things  they  had 
heard  from  the  apostles  to  faithful  men,  who 
should  be  able  to  teach  others  also."  2  Tim.  ii,  2 
Tlius  it  was  designed  that  apostolic  precept  and 
example  should  descend  to  influence  the  preaching 
of  successive  generations.  Happily  those  precepts 
were  not  all  oral.  A  valuable  series  of  them  has 
been  placed  upon  the  inspired  record,  together  with 
various  remarks  and  allusions  in  the  other  epistles 
bearing  more  or  less  directly  upon  the  same  subject. 

To  the  three  epistles  addressed  by  Paul  to  his  sons 
in  the  Gospel,  Timothy  and  Titus,  the  true  Christian 
minister  must  ever  turn  with  special  interest  for 
hints  and  instructions  with  reference  to  every  dejTart- 
ment  of  his  sacred  duties.  In  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  preaching  stands  forth  as  the  grand  idea  of  his 
life,  ilhistrated  in  all  his  words  and  actions.  But  in 
tlie  Epistles  to  Timothy  it  becomes  the  subject  of 
most  frequent  reference  and  of  solemn  appeal. 

Let  the  homiletical  student  be  diligent  in  search 
ing  out  instruction  from  the  life  and  writings  of  the 

great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles :  and  espe- 
cially  let  him  ever  bear  in  mind,  as 
addressed  to  himself,  the  concluding  exhortation  of 
Paul  to  Timothy :  "  I  charge  thee  therefore  before 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom  , 
preach  the  word ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ; 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and 
doctrine."  "  Watch  tho\i  in  all  things,  endure  afflic- 
tions, do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof 
of  tliy  ministry."  2  Tim.  iv,  1,  2,  5. 
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CflAPTER  III. 

SOURCES   AND    MATERIALS    OP    HOMILETtCAL 

SCIENCE    CONTINUED. 

PATRISTIC-SCHOLASTIC- MODERN. 

§1.  Patristic  Literature  op  Homiletics. 

In  passing  from  the  period  of  the  apostles  to  that 
of  the  Church  fathers,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
finding  a  very  noticeable  decline  in  the  value  of  the 
materials  of  every  description  furnished  to  the  homi- 
letical  student.  The  contrast  between  inspired  liter- 
ature and  that  which  is  uninspired  is  hardly  greater 
than  prevails  here.  Nevertheless,  we  see  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Church  amid  oppositions  which  would 
have  crushed  out  any  human  institution,  and  we 
know  the  motive  power  which  had  been  divinely 
appointed  to  urge  it  onward.  From  the  days  of  .the 
apostles  there  was  a  succession  of  faithful  preachers, 
of  whom  the  greater  number  have  their  only  record 
on  high.  At  tliis  distance  of  time  we  can  only  take 
observation  of  those  who  are  represented  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  literary  remains  of  their  several 
ages.  Such  remains  for  the  first  three  centuries 
are  scanty  at  most,  and  it  is  not  strange 

*^  ^       Scanty  material. 

that  we  find  the  writings  of  the  early 
fathers  more  occupied  with  the  moral  than  the  scho- 
lastic precepts  which  were  appropriate  for  Christian 
and  ministerial  instruction.  Articles  of  the  latter 
class,  which  bear  at  least  indirectly  upon  the  duties 
gf  the  preacher,  have  descended  to  ua  from.  Gl<^vcw^\iai 
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Romanus,  Ignatius,  and  Dionysius,  of  the  first  cen- 
tury; Anicetus  of  the  second,  and  Cyprian  of  the 
third.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  Church  had 
passed  through  her  severest  persecutions  that  she 
entered  upon  what  has  been  denominated  her  orator- 
ical period,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Then  followed  the* 
labors  of  Arnbrose,  of  Basil,  of  the  Gregories,  of 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  the  most  distinguished 
preachers  of  the  earJy  ages  of  the  Church. 

From  the  fathers  named,  and  also  from  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  and  several  others,  various  discourses  and 
homilies  have  descended  to  the  present  time.  But 
the  only  authors  of  the  Patristic  Age  who  made  di- 
rect contributions  to  the  literature  of  homiletics  are 
Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  representing  respectively 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Churches. 

The  fame  of  Chrysostom,  the  golden-mouthed 
preacher  of  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
has  been  scarcely  less  diffused  than  that 
of  Demosthenes  himself.  It  is  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing, therefore,  that  we  have  extant  a  work  from 
the  pen  of  Chrysostom  entitled  Uepl  "ispoavvrig-y  or, 
Concerning  the  Priesthood,  De  Saeerdotio^  the  Latin 
title,  is  more  frequently  quoted  than  the  Greek. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  subjects  of  chapters 
will  indicate  the  parts  of  the  work  of  greatest  value 
to  the  student  of  preaching.  Indeed,  they  of  them- 
selves form  a  series  of  useful  precepts  worth  attentioB 
in  modem  days. 

CHRYSOSTOM'S   PRECEPTS. 

Book  iii,  chap.  12.  A  priest  ought  to  be  very  wise  (or  learned.) 
Book  iv,  chap.  8.  A  ready  faculty  of  speaking,  essential  to  a 
priest  (or  inlnister,) 
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Book  iv,  cliap,  4.  He  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  con- 
troversies of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jews. 

Book  iv,  chap.  5.  He.  should  also  be  skilled  in  dialectics. 

Book  iv,  chap.  6.  The  blessed  Paul  excelled  in  that  faculty. 

Book  iv,  chap.  7.  The  same  was  not  only  renowned  in  won- 
derful deeds,  but  also  in  the  art  of  speaking. 

Book  V,  chap.  1.  Much- labor  and  study  should  be  practiced 
6y  those  who  would  speak  with  effect  to  the  people. 

Book  V,  chap,  2.  Those  who  are  devoted  to  their  work  should 
despise  human  praise,  and  seek  to  become  skillful  in  speaking. 

Book  V,  chap.  6.  All  sermons  should  be  moulded  by  judgment 
and  study  as  a  means  of  pleasing  God  the  more. 

This  treatise  of  Chrysostom  was  written  at  an  jearly 
period  of  his  ministry,  and  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
contain  the  precepts  by  which  his  life  and  habits  as  a 
preacher  were  governed.  No  preacher  of  the  early 
Chnrch  was  more  largely  gifted  with  the  genius  of 
oratory  than  he ;  no  one  was  more  thoroughly  trained 
in  accordance  with  the  best  models  of  the  Greek 
schools,  and  yet  he  neither  relied  on  his  genius  nor 
his  training,  but  devoted  himself  with  diligent  and 
self-denying  application  to  the  task  of  preparation 
for  his  public  ministry.  His  preaching  di-ew  and 
enraptured  throngs  of  people,  and  yet,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  the  numerous  homilies  reported  in 
his  works,  it  was  plain  and  unostentatious;  indeed, 
familiar  and  often  homely  in  its  phraseology  in 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  the  masses,  yet 
always  abounding  in  interesting  and  practical 
thoughts.  His  style  is  characterized  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  figures  and  illustrations  by  which 
the  most  familiar  topics  are  made  instruct- 
ive, and  the  most  abstruse  familiar.  A  large  por- 
.tion  of  the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  are  consecutive 
expositions  of  Scripture.  As  a  whole,  the 
discourses  of  this  father  will  bett^x  Te"^^;^ 
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ijareful  study  than  any  other  similar  reraaiLS  of  the 
Patristic  Age. 

While  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the  priesthowi  rep- 
resents the  preceptive  literature  of  the  Greek  Church, 
two  essays  from  the  pen  of  Augustine  hold  a  similar 
relation  to  the  Latin  Church.  Augustine  befoi'e  \m 
conversion  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  as  he  be- 
came a  voluminous  writer  in  the  interest  of  Chris- 
tianity it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  treat  upon 
the  great  work  of  Christian  ministers.  Accordingly, 
we  find  direct  reference  to  it  primarily  in  his  tract  en- 
titled De,  Dootrina  Christiana^  concerning  Christian 
Teaching ;  and  more  briefly  in  that  entitled  De  Cater 
nhizandis  liudibuSj  on  Catechizing  the  Ignorant. 

The  first  three  books  on  Christian  teaching  are  en- 
Dootrina  Chris-  titled  De  Invenieudo,  on  Invention,  or  the 
***^  mode   of    ascertaining   what    should  be 

taught.  The  fourth  book  is  entitled  De  Proferendo, 
on  Utterance,  or  setting  forth.  This  only  has  special 
interest  for  the  modem  student  of  homiletics,  but 
this  is  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  presenta- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  condensed  abstract  of  all  its 
essential  points.* 

summaby  op  augustine's  views  on  utterance, 

(preaching.) 

§  1.  None  are  to  expect  in  this  connection  mere  precepts  of 
rhetoric. 

§  2.  Yet  rhetoric  is  nseful,  and  should  be  enlisted  in  bebalf  of 
the  trath. 

§  3.  The  art  of  rhetoric  should  be  acquired  in  youth,  and 
chiefly  by  hearing  good  models.  The  study  of  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature is  of  great  benefit.  It  may  make  men  able  to  speak  ^  e'L 
But  if  not,  it  may  do  better  and  cause  them  to  act  well. 

§  4.  The  preacher,  therefore,  as  a  champion  of  the  true  faith 

'  TluB  ahatnct  is  abridged  from  that  of  Moule. 
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and  nn  opponent  of  error,  should  bend  all  his  efforts  to  teaching 
good  and  unteaching  evil.  To  this  end  he  may  employ  various 
styles  of  address:  for  example,  narrative,  entreaty,  rebuke,  and 
appeal,  according  as  the  hearer  is  to  be  instructed,  or  roused  to 
a  practical  sense  of  what  he  knows  already. 

§  5.  It  is  far  better  to  speak  wisely  than  elequently.  And  a 
m^n  is  said  to  speak  with  more  or  less  of  true  knowledge  as  he 
has  made  a  greater  or  less  advance  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  Scripture  Knowledge  may  go  a  great  way  as  a  substitute 
for  artistic  eloquence.    But  a  union  of  the  two  is  preferable. 

§  6.  The  Scriptures  exhibit  an  eloquence  of  their  own  as  truly 
suited  to  their  character  as  a  young  man^s  talk  is  suited  to  youth, 
and  an  old  man's  to  age.  So  perfect  is  the  congruity  in  passages 
reccignized  as  eloquent,  that  the  words  seem  less  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  author  than  to  have  belonged  by  a  kind  of  neces 
sity  to  the  subject. 

§  7.  An  examination  of  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  Romans 
v,  3;  2  Oor.  xi,  16;  Amos  vi,  1,  prove  the  congruity  above 
named,  and  illustrate  the  union  between  true  knowledge  and 
eloquence. 

§  8.  Obscure  parts  of  Scripture  are  not  to  be  imitated  by  min- 
isters. Perspicuity  is  to  be  the  aim  of  him  who  would  preach 
well. 

§  9.  Intricate  points  not  suitable  to  public  assemblies  may  be 
expounded  in  private,  provided  that  clearness,  not  artistic  merit, 
be  regarded  in  the  exposition. 

§  10.  The  idea  of  clearness  expanded  in  a  series  of  practical 
remarks,  the  substance  of  which  is  that  he  is  the  best  preacher 
who  provides  that  his  hearers  hear  the  truth,  and  that  what  they 
hear  they  understand. 

§  II.  The  province  of  didactic  eloquence  is  to  bring  to  light 
\^ hat  is  hidden.  Still  some  intellectual  food  mast  be  served  up 
with  spices. 

§§  12,  13.  Comment  on  Cicero's  motto,  "Convince  the  judg- 
ment, please  the  understanding,  and  bend  the  will,''  showing  thai 
the  preacher's  victory  consists  in  bending  the  hearer  to  action. 

§  14.  Attractiveness  in  preaching  must  always  be  tempered, 
1.  By  sound  doctrine;  and,  2.  By  gravity. 

§  15.  It  is  more  by  the  Christian  fervor  of  his  sermons  than  by 
any  endowment  of  his  intellect  that  the  minister  must  hope  to 
Infonn  the  understanding,  catch  the  affecUow^^  ^vA  \^^\A  ^v^ 
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wiU  of  his  hearers.  The  Holy  Spirit,  promised  to  those  who  foi 
Christ's  sake  were  delivered  over  to  persecution,  (Matt,  x,  19,) 
will  not  be  withheld  from  those  who  are  preaching  Christ. 

§  16.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  unwise  in  itself,  and  m^re 
alien  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  divine  economy,  than  to  sup 
pose  that  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  justify  us  in  relaxing  our  own 
efforts. 

The  next  ten  sections  of  the  book  are  chiefly  devoted  to  du*- 
tiuctions  between  three  kinda  of  style,  namely :  1.  The  low  and 
gentle ;  2.  The  even  and  regulated ;  8.  The  lofty  and  impressive. 
Examples  illustrative  of  these  different  styles  are  adduced  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  from  Ambrose  and  Cyprian.  These  styles 
are  shown  to  be  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  to  be  means 
to  a  common  end,  namely,  persuasion  of  the  right. 

Finally,  Augustine  asserts  that  more  important  than  anything 
else  is  the  life  of  the  preacher,  and  no  rules  of  art  will  ever  have 
the  least  chance  of  supplying  the  void  y^hich  must  result  from  an 
unsoundness  in  that.  Moreover,  prayer  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Did  Esther  pray  for  fitting  words  in  her  address  to  the  king 
regarding  the  temporal  safety  of  her  people,  and  shall  we  neglect 
to  do  the  same  when  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind  is  at  stake? 

Augustine's  tract  on  catechizing  the  ignorant  was 
addressed  to  Deosratias,  a  deacon  at  Car- 
thage.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  specimen  sermons.  Although  the 
remainder  abounds  with  instructive  and  characteristic 
passages,  yet  they  may  rather  be  considered  as  con- 
firming the  positions  quoted  above  than  adding  any- 
thing to  them  of  great  importance. 

One  of  Jerome's  letters,  addressed  to  Nepotian, 
contains  a  bare  allusion  to  the  subject  of  preaching. 
Besides  this,  although  several  works  relating  to  tho 
priesthood  appeared  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
centuries,  there  is  nothing  more  of  any  value  in  ref- 
erence to  the  theory  of  preaching  in  all  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Church.  Chrysostom  and  Augustine 
have  thereiore^  stood  forth  to  all  after  ages  as  the 
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cliief  and  almost  sole  representatives  of  the  fathera  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  As  such  they  have  l>een 
freely  quoted.  Augustine  especially  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  great  authority  by  Koman  Catholic 
authors,  several  of  whom,  such  as  Fenelon,  Rapin,  and 
Rollin,  enjoy  high  consideration  among  Protestants 

§  2.  Scholastic  Literature  of  Homiletics. 

After  Augustine  there  followed  an  interval  oi 
seven  hundred  years  without  a  single  work  of  a  homi 
letical  character,  at  least  that  has  come  down  to 
modern  times.  During  the  dreary  centuries  that  fol- 
lowed the  corruption  of  the  Church  and  the  decline 
of  preaching,  a  few  works  on  the  priesthood  were 
issued,  chiefly  manuals  of  common  duties,  in  which 
preaching  was  practically  ignored.  In  the  eleventh 
century  a  slight  intellectual  movement  commenced, 
which  resulted  in  a  style  of  thought  and  philosophy 
since  known  as  scholasticism,  from  the  schools  in 
which  it  was  taught.  Scholasticism  was  characterized 
by  the  endeavor  to  reduce  theology,  then  but  a  series 
of  traditional  dogmas,  to  a  rigid  and  formal  system. 
It  employed  as  its  chief  agency  the  dialectics  of 
Aristotle.  It  extended  from  about  1075  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  passed  through  three 
distinct  periods,  which  have  been  denominated  suc- 
cessively, 1.  The  Dialectic  and  Ecclesiastic;  2.  The 
Dialectic  and  Mystic ;  3.  The  Biblical  and  Dialectic. 
•  Scholasticism  at  length  declined  under  the  preliminary 
agencies  of  the  Reformation ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
decline  of  its  authority  as  a  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal system,  its  influence  was  felt  upon  the  literature 
of  succeeding  ages.  This  infl  '\ence  is  clearly  traceable 
in  the  homUetical  writings  of  the  twelfth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  inclusive,  and  to  «iOtcl^  ^^^'viX.  ^^^so^ 
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later.  Hence  the  adoption  in  this  connection  ot  tiie 
term  scholastic  rather  than  medieval,  since  it  is 
designed  to  embrace  in  one  classification  books  of  a 
particular  type,  although  some  of  them  appeared 
within  the  period  usually  denominated  modern. 

But  few  of  the  works  of  the  scholastic  period  are  now 
accessible,  hence  it  is  deemed  proper  to  present  to  the 
student  in  the  Appendix*  such  a  notice  or  abstract 
of  each  one  as  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  its  char- 
acter and  value. 

One  principal  effect  of  scholasticism  upon  homilet- 
ics  was  the  introduction  into  religious  discourse  of 
scientific  formalities  consisting  of  minute  divisions 
and  subdivisions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  confessed  that 
the  sermons  of  that  period  do  not  exhibit  their  use 
to  so  great  a  degree  as  those  of  later  times,  especially 
those  of  the  English  Puritans  and  the  German  horn 
ilists. 

Another  result  was  closer  attention  to  the  precepts 
of  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  which,  while  it  had  a 
tendency  to  polish  style,  nevertheless  secularized 
preaching  by  making  it  little  more  than  a  rhetorical 
exercise. 

§  3.  Modern  Literature  of  Homiletics. 

The  last  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  produced 
more  valuable  materials  for  homiletical  students  thac 
the  fifteen  centuries  preceding.  This  remark  is  ap* 
plicable  to  every  branch  of  study  appropriate  to  the 
Christian  minister.  It  embraces  biblical  criticism, 
systematic  theology,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
by  various  agencies,  clerical  biography  and  published 
sermons,  as  well  as  direct  authorship  relating  to  the 
ihoorj  and  practice  of  preaching. 

•  Appendix  A. 
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As  the  latter  theme  of  itself  requires  a   much 
xrreater  space  than  the  present  paraorraph 

o  A  "t^  rojT^       A  proliflo  theme 

can  allot  to  it,  reference  is  made  to  arti- 
cle B  of  the  Appendix,  where  the  student  will  find 
a  list  of  authors  and  books  which  will  indicate  to  him 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  modern  literature  of  horn- 
iletics,  not  only  in  the  English,  but  also  in  other  lan- 
guages. 

The  following  general  statements  deserve  to  bo 
borne  in  mind :  1.  As  the  evangelical  idea  of  preach 
ing  has  been   restored  to  the    Church, 
works  on  the  subj.ect  have  been  multiplied. 
2.  Tlie  revival  of  true  religion  and  that  of  correct 
theories  and  practice  in  preaching  have  to  a  large 
extent  been  reciprocal.     3.  The  tendency  of  discus- 
sion and  investigation  in  reference  to  this  subject  has 
been  to  secure  a  higher  recognition  of  the  validity  of 
Scripture  precepts  and  example,  and  consequently 
an  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  preach- 
ing, by   a  return  to  its  apostolical  simplicity  and 
power.     4.  A  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
best  writers  on  this  subject  is  extremely  desirable  to 
preachers.     It  tends  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity 
on  a  subject  of  intrinsic  importance;  it  points  out 
\]ie  most  profitable  sources  of  improve- 
ment ;  it  tends  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the 
reader,  to  stimulate  diligence,  to  correct  errors,  and 
to  suggest  modes  of  improved  and  increasing  useful- 
ness.    Ministers,  like  other  men,  need  line  upon  line 
and  precept  upon  precept,  and  these  works  often  sup- 
ply hints  of  the  largest  practical  value. 

RELATIVE   VALUE. 

In  connection  with  the  present  topic  some  further 
remarks  are  in  place  concerniug  \\\^  t^\^\an^  ^^i:?QL^  <A 
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the  homiletical  literature  of  the  different  periodb. 
Obviously  that  of  the  brief  period  illuminated  bj 
inspiration  must  ever  remain  the  most  instructive  and 
authoiitative  to  all  who  would  understand  the  subject 
ill  the  light  of  God's  will. 

Some  would  place  next  if  not  foremost  in  import- 
ance the  example  and  precepts  of  the  fathers.  The 
error  of  such  is  obvious  from  various  facts :  1.  Our 
records  of  the  early  portion  of  the  patristic  era,  when 
example  was  most  authoritative,  are  extremely  im- 
perfect. 

2.  Notwithstanding  all  the  splendor  with  which 
historians  have  sought  to  invest  the  oratorical  period 
of  the  early  Church,  it  is  easy  to  discover  amid  great 
external  prosperity  the  commencement  and  progress 
of  that  decline  in  spirituality  which  subsequently 
manifested  itself  in  the  complete  subordination  of 
preaching  to  ceremonial  observances. 

3.  Although  the  treatises  of  Chrysostom  and  Au- 
gustine are  to  be  prized  for  their  intrinsic  value,  yet 
from  their  brevity  and  incompleteness  they  are  prac- 
tically inferior  to  various  works  of  modern  times. 

Medieval  literature  has  found  some  eulogists ;  but 
the  common' sense  of  mankind  will  place  it  in  a  rank 
far  below  even  the  patristic. 

Modern  homiletical  literature  now  comes  into  view 
as  next  in  importance  to  biblical.  It  indeed  em- 
braces much  that  is  trivial  and  repetitious,  but  with 
some  dross  it  contains  no  little  pure  gold.  The  best 
modern  treatises  on  preaching  have  partaken  ^  the 
vitality  and  power  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, have  in  a  greater  degree  pervaded  preach- 
ing itself  and  brought  it  back  to  its  original  design 
and  dignity.  Besides,  they  have  been  enriched  with 
the  induence  of  the  increasing  knowledge  of  man- 
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kind,  and  by  the  cumulative  a*dvantages  of  multipliecl 
experiment  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  from 
which  are  deduced  both  principles  and  rules  of  prac- 
tice adapted  to  the  guidance  of  thoughtful  men  in  the 
present  age  of  the  world. 

Fortunately  those  branches  of  homiletical  literature 
which  are  of  greatest  value,  both  the  biblical  and  the 
modern,  are  quite  accessible ;  and  while  it  is  interest- 
iug  to  consult  as  far  as  we  may  be  able  the  literature 
of  other  periods,  it  is  both  practicable  and  important 
to  be  well  versed  in  that  of  our  own  day  as  well  as 
in  what  comes  to  us  from  the  days  of  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles. 

§  4.  Other  Sources  of  Homiletical  Instruction. 

PUBLISHED   SERMONS. 

An  obvious  distinction  exists  between  works  on 
preaching  (homiletics  proper)  and  those  which  have 
riesulted  from  preaching  as  its  products  (sermon- 
o'logy.)  The  former  only  have  been  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  sections,  including,  of  course,  such  ser- 
mons as  relate  specifically  to  the  work  of  preaching. 
Apart  from  the  comparatively  few  of  this  class, 
printed  homilies  and  sermons  constitute  a  vast  body 
of  theological  literature. 

While  in  its  original  and  complete  sense  a  sermon 
cannot  be  printed,  since  nothing  is  strictly  a  sermon 
or  speech  which  is  not  spoken,  yet  usage  allows  us  to 
calfthat  a  sermon  which  has  been  written  for  deliv- 
ery as  a  religious  discourse,  or  which  has  been  re- 
ported from  the  lips  of  a  preacher.  Of  such  value 
indeed  is  the  preserving  power  of  letters,  that  next  to 
the  living  voice  of  the  speaker  we  prize  the  record  of 
his  words.    Moreover,  letteia  g\\e  \X\\^  ^^^^^T^aj^^"^^ 
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whereas  we  may  liear  the  speaker  but  once,  and  in 
the  public  congregation, we  may  have  the  record  of 
liis  words  to  read  in  private  and  to  reperuse  in  follow- 
ing years. 

It  must  also  be  conceded  that  the  structure  and 
Value  of  pub-  ^^ttcr  of  a  scrmou  may  be  better  analyzed 
I'ahfldurmoiis.  through  the  medium  of  the  eye  than  of 
the  ear,  however  the  lack  of  delivery  may  w^eakec 
the  power  of  its  impression.  It  certainly  is  a  source 
of  peculiar  satisfaction  that  in  our  homiletical  studies 
we  can  have  access  to  the  record  of  sermons  which 
represent  every  age  of  the  Church  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  preachers  that  have  adorned  its  annals. 

Published  sermons  may  be  studied  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth  they  contain,  and  also  with  ref- 

Tmtli  and  style.  ./  7 

erence  to  the  style  in  which  that  truth  is 
communicated.  For  the  latter  object  the  perusal  of 
sermons  need  not  be  extensive,  and  yet  few  liberal- 
minded  preachers  would  not  prize  the  opportunity  of 
investigating  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  sermon- 
ology  of  ancient  and  medieval  as  v^ell  as  of  modern 
times.  From  this  point  the  topic  under  consideration 
coincides,  in  a  great  degree,  with  the  two  that  follow. 

MINISTERIAL    BIOGRAPHY. 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  life  of  a  great  oi 
a  good  preacher.  From  a  proper  delineation  of.  his 
Christian  character,  his  modes  and  extent  of  study, 
Iiis  style  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  his  delivery, 
and  the  effects  of  his  preaching,  v^e  learn  by  example 
what  we  ought  to  be  or  to  do  ourselves.  If  he  has 
committed  errors  or  suffered  failures,  we  can  note 
their  causes  and  avoid  them ;  and  wherein  he  has  had 
special  success,  v^e  can  learn  to  profit  by  his  experi- 
ence.     While  it  may  not  be  essential  for  the  homilet^ 
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!cal  student  to  pursue  in  advance  any  extended 
course  of  biographical  reading,  yet  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  him  at  every  period  of  life  to  commune 
with  those  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  career 
of  ministerial  usefulness. 

It  will  be  a  profitable  task  for  him  to  analyze  from 
Scripture  data  the  character  and  the  pe- 
culiar gifts  and  graces  of  the  several  apos- 
tles. He  may  in  the  historical  remains  of  the  early 
Church  find  fragments  that  will  throw  light  upon  the 
preaching  of  the  first  three  centuries.  In 
reference  to  this  period  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the  personal 
character  of  such  fathers  as  Clement  of  Rome,  Igna- 
tius, Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenseus,  the  frag- 
ments of  their  writings  and  discourses  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  In  respect  to  the  fathers  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  materials  of  both  kinds 
are  abundant;  and  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
lives  and  the  discourses  of  such  preachers  as  Origen, 
Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  the  Gregories,  Basil, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  as  well  as  of  Chrysostom  and 
Augustine.  In  most  if  not  all  these  cases  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  sermons  and  homilies  of  the  fa- 
thers are  less  their  own  writings  than  the  accepted 
reports  of  the?  r  discourses,  which  were  taken  down  by 
ready  writers  from  their  lips,  and  copied  and  passed 
about  for  reading  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
tlieir  preservation. 

Between  the  fifth  century  and  the  Reformation   Lo 
annals  of  the  Church  furnish  fewer  charac-  Mediovrt 
ters  of  Special  interest  to  the  preacher,  al-   »'«"»>'"«• 
though  some  rare  examples  may  be  named,  such  as 
the  venerable  Bede,  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux. 
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Since  the  days  of  the  reformers  this  department  ol 
literature  has  grown  apace,  and  has  already 
become  so  voluminous  as  to  be  quite  beyond 
the  limits  of  just  treatment,  or  even  of  adequate  refer- 
ence, in  the  text  of  a  work  like  the  present. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without  an  earnest 
recommendation  to  young  preachers  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  witb  the  lives  as  well  as  the  sermons 

Modem prewdi-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  Latimer,  Knox,  Jewell, 
"^  Wesley,  Benson,  Richard  Watson,  Robert 

Hall,  Chalmers,  Jay,  Bunting,  Newton,  of  England  : 
Keinhard,  Krummacher,  and  Tholuck,  of  Germany ; 
Saurin  and  Monod,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  Catholic 
preachers  of  France ;  John  M.  Mason,  Dwight,  Sum- 
merfield,  Payson,  Olin,  and  Alexander,  of  America ; 
together  with  many  others  of  various  periods  and 
countries. 

THE   HISTORY  OP  PREACHING. 

An  adequate  history  of  preaching  has  never  yet 
been  written."'^  Such  a  historv  would  involve  facts 
and  topics  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  would  be  a 
continued  lesson  of  examples  shown  not  only  in  the 
character  and  relations  of  individual  preachers,  but 
in  the  collective  influence  of  bodies  of  men,  and  the 
working  out  of  particular  doctrines  and  principles, 
whether  for  good  or  evil.  Such  a  history  would  be 
a  practical  comment  upon  true  and  false  modes  of 
preaching.  It  would  illustrate  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
wherever  preached  in  apostolic  simplicity  and  power ; 
while  it  would  equally  show  the  fatal  decline  of  true 

♦  Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  German  writers  which  might 
m  more  evangelical  hands  prove  the  basis  of  something  valuable  on  this 
mubject,    ( Fu^  Appendix,  p.  4Q0,) 
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godliness  wherever  the  voice  of  evangelical  truth 
bas  been  muflSied  by  the  trappings  of  ceremonial  dis 
play,  or  stifled  beneath  a  mass  of  errors  and  cornip- 
tions.  Thus  the  facts  of  the  past  are  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  homiletical  student 
negative  as  well  as  positive  lessons  of  great  value. 

It  is  indeed  a  question  of  grave  interest  how  far 
the  gloom  and  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages  preaching  gw. 
actually  resulted  from  a  decline  in  the  ^**^/*Si 
efficiency  of  preaching.  There  is  cer-  churen. 
tainly  an  obvious  correspondence  between  the  fact 
of  that  decline  and  the  general  decrease  of  intelli- 
gence and  piety  in  the  Church  and  the  nations. 
When  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  system  of 
ritual  service  began  to  be  developed,  in  imitation  of 
both  heathen  and  Jewish  ceremonies,  preaching  came 
to  be  regarded  as  of  inferior  importance.  The  mass 
became  the  great  act  of  divine  service;  and  the 
sermon,  wl\en  not  omitted  altogether,  was  treated  as 
a  mere  pendant  to  a  showy  ceremonial.  During  the 
dismal  centuries  which  followed,  preaching  became 
degraded  to  the  lowest  degree.  In  some  places  it 
was  well-nigh  extinct,  and  in  its  stead  the  priests 
resorted  to  a  species  of  plays  in  the  churches,  in 
which  sacred  events  were  dramatized  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  people. 

Not  only  do  the  annals  of  the  medieval  Church 
show  the  lack  of  the  vitalizing  power  of  the  word, 
but  they  illustrate  the  fearful  consequences  'of  its 
j>er  version. 

The  Crusades  were  a  result  of  preaching,  not  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  but  of  bloody  war ;  not  of  love,  but  of 
vengeance.     The  fanaticism   aroused   by    perversion  of 
the  harangues  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and     p'*^*!*^*- 
those  who  followed  him  in  rimilai  eSotXa*  Vc^ysAsckv^ 
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the  passions  of  Christian  nations  against  the  Moslems, 
raged  through  Europe  and  the  East  for  the  space  oi 
nearly  three  centuries,  consigning  to  destruction 
millions  of  lives  and  treasure. 

Not  only  in  that  instance,  but  also  in  connection 
with  nearly  every  heresy  that  has  originated  sIdco 
the  days  of  Simon  Magus,  the  agency  of  preaching 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  propagation,  and 
too  often  with  success. 

The  great  Reformation  was  the  result  of  a  revival 

The  great  Bef.  ^^  ^^^  prcachcd  word.  It  was  not  till 
**™»**^"-  the  twelfth  century  that  the  dawn  of 
better  days  began  to  throw  its  faint  glimmer  upon 
the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages.  Cotemporaneously 
with  that  event  the  Gospel  trumpet,  so  long  silent, 
was  feebly  heard  among  the  wild  valleys  and  se- 
cluded fastnesses  of  the  Alps.  It  was  caught  up  and 
blown  with  a  louder  trill  by  Wiclif  in  England. 
Not  long  afterward  its  sound  was  echoed  by  Huss  in 
Bohemia,  and  by  Savanarola  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 

When  the  voices  of  these  preachers  had  been 
extinguished  in  martyrdom,  and  the  papacy  vainly 
hoped  that  the  truth  was  effectually  silenced,  the 
outspoken  words  of  Luther  sounded  forth  from  the 
heart  of  Germany  in  tones  of  power  that  made  the 
papal  palaces  of  Rome  tremble  to  their  foundations. 
The  truth  could  be  bound  no  longer.  Preaching, 
once  more  restored  to  its  proper  character  and  func- 
tions, became  the  grand  agency  for  the  spread  of  the 
Reformation. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  its  progress  and  effects 

in  the  fierce  struggles  of  truth  with  error,  and  to 

mark  its  growing  power  during  a  century  or  two 

following,  while  employed  with  faithfulness  and  zeal 

by  such  wen  as  Melancthon,  Zwingle,  Flavel,  Lati- 


•i* 
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mer,  Jewell,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  Great  were  llie 
triumphs  of  preaching  in  the  sixteenth  and  seN'en- 
teonth  centuries,  and  full  of  instruction  are  the  lives 
and  labors  of  many,  especially  of  the  puritan  divinep, 
of  the  last  named  century. 

But  when  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  early  and  better 
fruits  of  the  English  reformation  had  become  blighted 
by  dead  formalism,  lifeless  antinomianism,  loose  Ar- 
minianism,  and  other  errors,  the  fruitful  source  of  evil 
practice;  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
God  in  mercy  sent  a  revival  of  apostolic  preaching 
by  his  chosen  servants,  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  This 
glorious  revival,  after  a  hundred  years  of  experiment, 
is  now  more  active  and  prosperous  tlian  ever.  The 
whole  Protestant  world  has  partie^ted  in  it;  while 
even  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  ih  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  has  aroused  itself  to  a 
degree  of  activity  and  earnestness  in  preaching  un- 
known in  its  previous  history. 

Especially  do  the  position  and  character  of  preach- 
ing in  the  nineteenth  century  challenge  p^tnre  mission 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  o'p«*«i^i^- 
the  promotion  of  the  truth.  The  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  has  now  been  commenced  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and  in  many  mis- 
sion fields.  Tinder  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest. 
In  all  enlightened  countries  it  has  auxiliaries  un- 
known to  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  such  as 
a  Sabbath  of  acknowledged  sanctity,  myriads  of 
churches  erected  and  filled  with  habitual  beard's, 
and  millions  of  Bibles  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  preceding  time  was  ever 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  so  widely  disseminated ; 
and  probably  it  would  not  be  hazardous  to  aflSrm 
that,  as  a  whole,  the  preaching  of  tlv^  y^^'^^x^X.  ^^ 
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excels  that  of  any  former  age.  It  certainly  ought  to 
be  so ;  and  whatever  excellence  preaching  may  now 
have  attained,  as  the  result  of  the  increased  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  piety,  each  successive  generatior. 
of  preachers  ought  to  labor,  and  to  hope  to  carry  it 
forward  to  still  wider  spheres  of  influence  and  stil 
higher  degrees  of  power. 

In  order  to  this  they  should  not  be  content  with 
naiTOw  views  of  its  character  and  importance,  or  of 

the  means  necessary  to  a  proper  develop- 
ment  of  all  the  capacities  that  God  has 
given  them  for  its  successful  practice.  Those  who 
propose  to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  mere  routine 
of  a  preacher's  duties  may  perhaps  feel  indifferent  to 
topics  like  the  present ;  but  all  who  regard  their  work 
as  of  supreme  importance,  and  themselves  engaged  in 
an  enterprise  whose  bearings  are  as  wide  as  the  world 
and  as  lasting  as  eternity,  will  wish  to  study  the  sub- 
ject in  its  broadest  aspects,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
maturest  experience  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  most 
promising  experiments  of  the  present. 

Although  not  as  yet  reduced  to  any  single  volume, 
yet  the  materials  of  the  history  of  preaching  may  bo 
found  scattered  through  the  annals  of  the  Church, 
and  may  be  gathered  by  each  reader  for  himself. 
The  homiletical  student,  therefore,  will  do  well  to 
have  his  eye  open  to  whatever  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
as  well  as  clerical  biography,  has  a  bearing  upon  this 
department  of  study,  and  also  to  be  observant  of  what 
e/er  facts  are  transpiring  in  his  own  period  to  illus- 
trate the  great  principles  involved  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  word  of  life  to  djing  men. 

Most  prominently  will  one  great  fact  rise  to  view 
LsMons  of  uto-  ^  *^®  rcsult  of  such  obscrvatious :  preach- 
*'^'  ing  becomes  powerful  in  proportion  to  its 
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connection  with  intelligent  and  evangelical  piety.  No 
scholastic  forms,  no  literary  adornments,  no  sallies  .01 
enthusiasm  can  supply  the  place  of  deep  and  abiding 
convictions  of  the  supreme  importance  of  scriptural 
truth,  as  a  means  of  saving  the  souls  of  men.  The 
true  motive  and  ruling  design  of  preaching  must  evei 
be  the  salvation  of  the  lost  and  perishing.  Wherever 
this  is  lost  sight  of,  whether  by  an  individual  or  by  a 
religious  community,  the  power  of  preaching  declines 
and  the  word  becomes  a  dead-letter ;  it  is  no  longer 
the  word  of  life.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  wher 
ever  the  Sun  of  righteousness  has  been  obscured  by 
mists  of  error,  or  the  Gospel  trumpet  has  been  made 
td  give  forth  an  uncertain  sound,  there  preaching  has 
deteriorated  and  become  powerless  for  good,  though 
often  fruitful  of  evil. 

Let  the  student,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  draw  both 
positive  and  negative  lessons  of  instruction  from 
examples  and  from  the  history  of  preaching. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    VARIOUS   PRODUCTS   OP    HOMILtTICS 

The  science  of  homiletics  is  not  limited  to  one  fi/nn 
of  production.  It  comprehends  not  only  the  sermon, 
but  also  those  various  other  forms  and  styles  of  relig- 
ious discourse  which  have  been  publicly  practiced 
and  recognized  at  different  periods  of  the  history  of 
the  Church,  such  as  exhortations,  homilies,  postils, 
and  platform  addresses.*  , 

These  will  now  be  severally  treated  in  the  inverse 
order  of  their  present  importance. 

§1.  Postils. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  Roman  mass  was  re- 
garded as  the  principal  part  of  divine  service.  If  a 
discourse  followed  it  was  necessarily  brief,  and  viewed 
ill  the  light  of  a  supplement ;  hence  called  a  postilla 
or  postil.  The  postil  sustained  a  relation  to  the  mass 
analogous  to  that  of  a  postscript  to  a  letter.  Amid 
the  published  discourses  of  the  later  fathers  postils 
are  interspersed.  The  term  itself  is  diminutive,  and 
indicates  a  low  estimate  of  preaching.  Such  an  esti- 
mate prevailed  during  the  medieval  age,  and  with 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  both  the  idea  and 

*  The  eccentric  Edward  Irving  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  minislrj 
eought  to  popularize  his  pulpit  addresses  under  the  term  orations.  His 
first  published  volume  was  entitled,  *'  For  the  Oracles  of  God ;  four 
Orations."  His  second  was  entitled,  "  For  Missionaries  after  the  Apos- 
tolic School ;  a  Series  of  Orations."  The  term,  liowever,  so  far  from 
having  been  adopted  from  him  by  others,  was  abandoned  by  himself  at 
a  later  day,  and  the  word<»,  sermons*  discourses,  and  homilies  employed 
to  deaiguato  his  pulpit  efforts. 
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tlie  practice  of  postulating  were  superseded  by  evan 
gclical  preaching. 

§2.  Homilies. 

As  explained  in  the  first  chapter,  the  term  liomilr 
was  in  the  early  Church  for  a  lonff  period 
applied  to  ordinary  Chi'istian  discourses. 
Its  derivation  from  dfiiXei)^  to  co^iversefafniliarly^  in- 
dicated the  great  freedom  and  plainness  used  by  the 
early  Christian  preachers  in  distinction  from  the  arte 
and  ornaments  of  the  rhetoricians.  This  term  is 
definitely  associated  with  the  expository  discourses  of 
the  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  homilies  of  Chrysostom  and  Augustine.  As  illus- 
trated by  these  examples,  its  character  corresponds 
very  nearly  to  that  of  the  expository  style  of  sermon- 
izing.' At  a  subsequent  period  homilies  partook  more 
of  the  nature  of  exhortations,  or  of  the  hortatory  style 
of  sermons. 

ENGLISH   BOOK   OP    HOMILIES. 

The  term  homily  in  the  English  language  has  re- 
ceived a  fixed  signification  from  its  attachment  to  a 
collection  of  plain  discourses  published  ofiicially  for 
reading  in  the  Church  of  England.  This  publication 
was  made  at  an  early  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
the  clergy  were  very  illiterate,  and  many  of  them  in- 
3apable  of  writing  suitable  sermons  for  their  congre- 
gations. These  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
extract  of  the  preface  to  the  "  Homilies  appointed  to 
be  read  in  Churches  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 
and  published  in  the  year  1562 : 

Considering  how  necessary  it  is  that,  the  word  of  God,  which 
is  the  only  food  of  the  soul,  and  that  most  excellent  light  that 
we  mnst  walk  hy  in  this  our  most  dangerow^  ^^\grvai<^<b^  ^q\^ 
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At  all  convenient  times  be  preached  unto  the  people,  .  .  .  and 
how  that  all  they  which  are  appointed  ministers  have  not  the 
gift  of  preaching  sufficiently  to  instruct  the  people,  which  is 
committed  unto  them,  whereof  great  inconveniences  might  rise 
and  ignorance  still  be  maintained,  if  some  honest  remedy  bo  not 
speedily  found  and  provided :  the  Queen's  most  excellent  majesty, 
TheQnaenii  tendering  the  souls'  health  of  her  loving  subjects  and 
oommaxkd.  t^e  quieting  of  their  consciences  in  the  chief  and 
principal  points  of  Christian  religion,  .  .  .  hath,  by  the  advi<'« 
of  her  most  honorable  counselors,  for  her  discharge  in  this  be- 
half, caused  a  Book  of  Homilies,  which  heretofore  was  set  fortJi 
by  her  most  loving  brother,  a  prince  of  most  worthy  memory, 
Edward  the  Sixth,  to  be  printed  anew. 

•  All  which  homilies  her  majesty  commandeth  and  straitly 
chargeth  all  Parsons,  Vicars,  Curates,  and  all  others  having  spirit- 
ual cure,  every  Sunday  and  holiday  in  the  year,  ...  in  such 
order  and  place  as  is  appointed  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayers, 
to  read  and  declare  to  their  parishioners,  plainly  and  distinctly, 
one  of  the  said  homilies  in  such  order  as  they  stand  in  the  book, 
except  there  be  a  sermon  .  .  .  and  then  for  that  cause  onfy,  and 
for  none  other,  the  rea'ding  of  the  said  homily  to  be  deferred 
unto  the  next  Sunday,  or  holiday  following.  And  when  the 
foresaid  Book  of  Homilies  is  read  over,  her  majesty's  pleasure  ia 
that  the  same  be  repeated  and  read  again  in  such  like  sort  as 
was  before  prescribed. 

These  official  injunctions  to  read  the  homilies  have 
fixed  the  idiom  of  our  language.  Hence  we  always 
say  read  a  homily,  and  not  preach  or  speak  a  homily, 
although  the  latter  terms  are  intrinsically  more  ap- 
propriate to  the  original  idea. 

CONTINENTAL   BOOKS   OF   HOMILIES. 

The  Church  of  England  Homilies  were  by  no  means 
the  first  or  only  collection  of  the  kind  known  to  his- 
tory. During  the  latter  part  of  the  medieval  age 
collections  of  homilies  for  the  whole  Church  year 
were  in  use,  denominated  Homiliarum.  The  selee- 
i^Jnus  rrere  cbieAv  made  from  the  ancient  Church 
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fathers.  A  noted  example  is  the  HomiHarum  of 
Charlemagne,  which  was  not  merely  prepared  by  the 
order  of  that  emperor,  but  was  examined  by  him 
sheet  by  sheet  as  it  was  prepared  by  Alcuin  and 
Pauhis  Diaconus,  two  leading  divines  of  his  day. 
The  full  title  of  this  work,  as  translated  from  the 
Latin,  reads  as  follows: 

Homilies  or  Sermons ;  or,  Addresses  to  the  People  from  the 
most  renowned  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Am- 
brose, Gregory,  Origen,  Chrysostom,  and  Bede ;  arranged  in  this 
order  by  Alcuin,  a  priest,  by  order  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Chprles  Magnus,  by  whom  also  it  was  revised. 

MODERN  MODIFICATIONS   OF  THE   HOMILY. 

Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  value  of 
the  homily  in  former  days,  it  may  now  be  considered 
obsolete  as  a  form  of  pulpit  instruction.  With  the 
general  increase  of  knowledge  no  minister  is  tolerated, 
at  least  in  any  Protestant  country,  who  is  not  com- 
petent to  produce  his  own  sermons,  hence  no  book 
of  homilies  can  release  the  minister  from  the  task 
of  i»reaching,  while  between  formal  sermons  and  in- 
formal platform  addresses  he  has  little  call  for  homi- 
lies proper.  That  service  which,  in  accordance  with 
modern  usages,  most  nearly  resembles  the  homily  is 
the  week  evening  pastoral  lecture,  a  service  too  often 
neglected  by  ministers  and  not  appreciated  by  the 
people,  but  which,  faithfully  attended  to,  will  usually 
prove  of  great  advantage  to  both.  In  these  exercises 
the  different  styles  of  homily  are  still  appropriate. 

J  The  first  may  be  designated  as  a  running  para- 
phrase of  the  text,  which  may  be  a  comprehensive 
portion  of  Scripture. 

2.  The  second  is  a  verbal  commentary  upon  the 
iext,  with  inferences. 
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3.  The  third  is  a  consecutive  address  founded 
upon  a  shorter  passage  of  Scripture  analogous  to  the 
textual  sermon. 

The  first  is  sometimes  practiced  with  excellent  re- 
sults in  the  domestic  reading  of  the  Scriptuies,  and 
also  regularly  by  some  preachers,  the  English  more 
especially,  in  the  reading  of  their  public  Scripture 
lessons.  In  the  latter  case  the  homily  is  made  intro- 
ductory to  the  sermon. 

For  suggestions  applicable  to  the  second  and  third 
kind  of  homilies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject 
of  expository  preaching. 

§  3.  Platform  Addresses. 

In  all  ages  of  activity  in  the  Church  there  must 
,    ^ have  been  more  or  less  call  upon  Chris- 

Irregolar  fbrms  ^ 

ofaddroM.  ^\2i,Ti  Hiiuisters  for  irregular  services,  or 
addresses  of  various  kinds,  aside  from  the  sermon  or 
homily.  Such  would  be  the  case  in  all  the  delibera- 
tive assemblies  of  the  clergy,  whether  in  diocesan 
conventions,  synods,  or  councils.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  custom  of  celebrating  festivals 
in  honor  of  the  saints  caused  panegyrics  upon  the 
saints  to  be  in  constant  demand.  At  some  periods 
these  panegyrics  remained  as  almost  the  only  substi- 
tutes for  sermons.  Their  construction  was  usually 
simple,  in  the  narrative  form,  after  the  style  of  the 
panegyrical  oration  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In 
Protestant  Churches  the  panegyric,  as  such,  is  un- 
known, but  finds  its  nearest  resemblance  in  the 
funeral  sermons  of  worthy  Christians. 
During  the  last  century  the  increased  activity  of  the 
Church  has  made  new  claims  upon  the  ora- 
Christian  en-  torical  powcrs  of  the  ministry.  There  has, 
in  fact,  sprung  up  in  Protestant  countries  a 
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style  of  Christian  oratory  unknown  in  former  times. 
For  lack  of  a  better  designation  it  may  be  indicated 
by  the  term  platform  addresses.  This  pecuKar  homi-  ' 
letical  production  of  the  nineteenth  century  o>^es  its 
origin  to  the  necessities  of  numerous  benevolent 
agencies,  for  which  funds  require  to  be  solicited,  and 
by  means  of  which  the  philanthropic  interests  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities  are  promoted.  To  attain 
these  objects  most  effectually  the  formalities  of  the 
pulpit  are  laid  aside,  and  a  greater  freedom  of  address 
encouraged.  Not  only  in  the  cause  of  Christian 
missions,  and  its  auxiliary  enterprises  of  Bible  and 
tract  distribution,  has  the  platform  address  been 
•  highly  popular  and  useful,  bat  also  in  that  of  tem- 
perance, an  essential  but  recently  developed  branch 
of  moral  reform.  Widows  and  orphan  asylums^ 
Sunday-schools,  societies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  the  blind,  and,  in  fact,  every  species  of 
benevolent  effort  have  demanded,  and  will  hereafter 
continue  to  demand,  clerical  advocacy.  Consequently 
no  minister  of  the  present  age  is  properly  penumd*  on 
prepared  for  his  work  who  is  not  qualified  «*«»ini«^«' 
to  speak  publicly  and  effectually  in  behalf  of  the 
various  efforts  in  which  Christian  men  and  Churches 
ought  to  engage.  The  minister  should  also  be  pre- 
pared to  participate  by  appropriate  public  addresses 
in  all  patriotic  and  social  anniversaries,  turning  them 
to  a  good  moral  and  religious  account. 

The  platform,  therefore,  as  representing  the  aux- 
iariej*  and  incidentals  of  an  active  Christianity,  may 
be  considered  an  important  adjunct  of  the  pulpit,  de- 
serving not  only  the  respect,  but  the  interested  prep- 
aration of  every  Christian  minister.  Of  platform 
addresses  it  may  be  said,  that  while  all  the  essential 
<jualities  of  sermons  are  appropriate  \.o  \X\e\x\^\\i  \^\<$^C^ 
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essential  that  they  be   pervaded  with   evangelical 

power.     Platform  addresses  are  expected  to  exhibit 

a  greater  freedom  of  manner  and  variety  of 

Qnalitiea.         ^ 

matter  than  sermons,  while  they  demand  lesn 
of  thorough  discussion  and  systematic  ariangenient 
Nevertheless,   good  materials,   a  wise   distribution, 
and  a  spirited  delivery  are  essential  to  their  largcf^t 
success. 

The  Christian  orator  in  a  platform  address  should 
have  special  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion 
and  circumstances  in  which  he  speaks,  involving  the 
whole  question  of  propriety  as  relating  to  his  subject, 
and  audience.  Mere  excellences  of  thought  or  ele- 
gancies of  diction  are  of  little  value  without  strict 
relevancy  to  the  object  in  view,  it  being  essentially 
necessary  to  employ  force  of  argument  and  expression 
with  reference  to  practical  and  immediate  results. 
At  this  point  Christian  oratory  gains  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  belong  to  judicial  and  forensic  speak- 
ing, as  well  as  to  the  demonstrative  oratory  of  the 
Immediate  and  ancicnts.  Au  immediate  practical  issue 
ultimate  iBanes.  jg  bcforc  both  spcakcr  and  audience,  and 

unless  the  issue  is  gained  the  address  is  a  failure. 
Nevertheless,  the  speaker  on  a  Christian  platform 
should  not  confine  himself  to  the  immediate  issue, 
but  should  aim  beyond  it,  and  hope  to  produce  results 
of  a  good  and  lasting  character  in  the  future. 

ELEMENTS    OF   SUCCESS. 

In  order  to  success  in  this  kind  of  speaking  a 
preacher  or  a  Christian  layman  requires  particularly 
to  cultivate,  1.  Self-possession  ;  2.  General  knowl- 
edge ;  3.  Power  of  adaptation ;  4.  Felicity  of  illus- 
tration ;  5.  Power  of  condensation. 

Long  and  prosy  addresses  are  specially  intolerable 
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on  the  platform.    In  this  view,  as  also 

.^,  A  .  ,  ,       Brevity  easentlaL 

With  reference  to  variety,  several  speak- 
ers are  usually  engaged.  It  is  not  always  possible 
for  them  to  know  in  advance,  or,  knowing,  to  avoid 
each  other's  track  of  thought.  Hence  that  breadth  of 
knowledge  which  will  always  supply  pertinent  facts 
ftnd  considerations,  that  self-possession  which  will 
rise  superior  to  sudden  embarrassments,  and  that 
p^wer  of  adaptation  and  illustration  which  will  se- 
cure the  attention,  awaken  the  interest,  and  grasp  the 
sympathies  of  an  audience,  are  beyond  expression 
desirable  to  the  platform  speaker. 

The  prevailing  error  of  this  style  of  address  is  lev- 
ity, and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  fund  of  chas- 
tened humor  is  often  highly  conducive  to  the  objects 
of  platform  speaking.  While  a  just  license  may  be 
allowed  to  humor  on  the  platform,  nothing  is  more 
important  than  that  it  be  kept  within  due  restraint, 
and  made  strictly  subservient  to  the  objects  of  the 
occasion.  When  it  sinks  to  the  low  idea  of  merely 
furnishing  amusement  both  speaker  and  audience  are 
degraded.* 

§  4.  Exhortation. 

Exhortation  is  a  primary  form  of  Christian  address, 
[fi  periods  of  religious  decline  it  has  been  greatly 

*  The  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  records  in  his  autobiography  ler- 
\»Au  untoward  circumstances  which  caused  him,  after  a  few  trials,  to 
efu  id  all  subsequent  applications  to  appear  on  the  platform.  He  i\ex- 
eTthsl3ss  continued  to  preach  anniversary  and  "charity"  sermons  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  says :  "  I  the  more  readily  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion as  I  had  a  plenitude  of  other  pressing  claims.  I  was  also  afterward 
confirmed  in  the  propriety  of  it  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  who,  when  I  was  at 
his  house  in  Glasgow,  remarked,  '  The  pulpit  is  the  preacher's  appropri- 
ate station,  and  he  can  there  be  most  influential  and  useful  by  toucMnjif 
A  number  of  springs  which  will  set  all  in  motion.'  Observat\Qw«WkVA9^ 
kept  me  from  repenting  of  my  reaolution,    \  \\«k^^  «k^^w  ^iJojaX.  \fiMx«^«c% 
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undervalued  and  often  overlooked.  Nevertheless, 
when  suitjably  comprehended  and  practiced  it  will 
remain  of  permanent  utility  in  tlie  Church. 

The  English  word  exhort  comes  directly  from  the 
Latin  exhortor.  which  signifies  to  excite, 
to  encourage.  By  usage  the  word  hag 
come  to  signify  to  urge,  to  entreat,  to  compel  with 
arguments.  It  is  used  most  frequently,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  a  religious  sense.  The  scriptural  use 
of  the  term  exhortation  is  confined  to  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.  It  is  first  employed  in  Luke  iii,  18,  in  refer- 
ence to  John  the  Baptist,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  many 
other  things  in  his  exhortation  preached  he  unto 
the  people." 

Thus  we  have  the  term  at  once  associated  with 
preaching,  and  by  its  position  defined  to  be  a  partic- 
Aspeoiesof  ^^^  modc  of  prcachiug,  or  of  heralding 
i»«"^«^»^-  forth  the  Gospel.  Preaching  is  the  ge- 
nus, exhortation  the  species.  Preaching  is  the  com 
prehensive  term  which  embraces  all  modes  of  teach- 
ing and  diffusing  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  human 
speech.      Exhortation   is   that   branch    or   style    of 

• 

who  as  platform  orators  have  figured  much  at  these  meetings  have  been 
Badly  drawn  off  from  keeping  their  own  vineyards.  Nor  in  general,  on 
these  occasions,  are  they  the  best  or  the  most  acceptable  speakers. 
They  are  too  professional,  too  sermonic.  Laymen  who  speak  more 
briafly,  more  simply,  and  apparently  more  from  the  heart,  are  com- 
monly more  effective,  and  are  heard  to  more  advantage." 

Remabk. — While  no  countenance  should  be  given  to  real  or  apparent 
neglect  of  the  minister's  own  vineyard,  and  while  it  is  not  supposed 
that  all  will  bo  equally  successful  in  this  branch  of  effort,  still  the  opin- 
ion may  be  maintained  that  ministers  generally  should  seek  to  qualify 
themselves  for  usefulness  on  the  platform.  The  very  effort  to  avoid  the 
defects  and  to  cultivate  the  good  qualities  indicated  by  Mr.  Jay  will  be 
useful  to  them  in  all  their  ministrations,  while  by  their  presence  and 
cooperation  they  ought  to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  popular  assemblies  in  which  they  may  mingle.  The  pro- 
priety of  this  course  for  ministers  is  much  more  obvious  than  that  oi 
hecoming- professional  lecturers  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 
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preaching  in  which  appeal,  entreaty,  admonition,  and 
consolation  constitute  the  principal  elements. 

SCRIPTURAL   IDEA    OF   EXHORTATION. 

This  view  may  be  illustrated  by  some  references  to 
the  original  text.  With  two  unimportant  exceptions, 
the  only  Greek  word  of  the  New  Testament  which 
is  rendered  exhort^  and  the  substantive  of  which  is 
rendered  exhortation^  is  napaKa^o),  to  call  v/pon^  caR 
to^  call  for^  etc.  Its  use  is  frequent  and  its  render- 
ings are  various,  such  as  beseech,  desire,  entreat,  com- 
fort, and  EXHORT.  The  substantive  is  rendered  cora- 
fort  and  consolation  as  well  as  entreaty  and  exhorta- 
tion. From  the  same  verb  is  derived  TrapaK^Tfrog^  the 
name  frequently  applied  to  the  third  person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  rendered  the  Coiinforteni\  Once  it  is 
applied  to  the  Saviour  himself,  1  John  ii,  1 :  "  We 
have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous." 

APOSTOLIC    EXAMPLES. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  scriptural  idea  of  ex- 
hortation it  may  be  well  to  collate  a  few  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  term  exhort  is  used.  Peter's  dis- 
course on  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  an  example  of  an 
apostolic  exhortation.  It  makes  several  quotations 
of  Scripture,  but  is  based  on  no  particular  text.  Acts 
ii  14:  "Peter,  standing  up  with  the  jsxhortatKm  m 
elev&:  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  said  unto  ^**®'* 
them.  Ye  men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at 
Jerusalem,  be  this  known  unto  you,  and  hearken 
to  my  words."  After  this  brief  introduction  he  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  the  Prophet  Joel  and  the  Psalmist 
David,  applying  the  words  of  prophecy  to  the  events 
then  transpiring,  and  giving  his  '^ev^OTV'^  Kk^^Nasd^ctk^ 
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to  the  Wicked  crucifixion  and  glorious  resun-ection  of 
tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  conclusion,  Peter  brought 
all  the  facts  and  reasoning  of  his  discourse  to  a  per- 
gonal issue,  saying:  "Eepent,  and  be  baptized  evt>rj 
one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  And 
with  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saj- 
ing,  Save  yourselves  jfrom  this  untoward  generation.'* 

Another  apostolic  exhortation  is  reported  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xiii,  15.  Paul  and  his  company 
having  arrived  at  Antioch,  went  into  the  synagogue 
on  the  Sabbath  day  and  iat  down.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  "  the  rulers  of  the 
synagogue  sent  unto  them,  saying.  If  ye  have  any 
word  of  exhortdtioTiy  bslj  on.  Then  Paul  stood 
up,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand  said.  Men  of 
Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God,  give  audience."  The 
brief  historic  exhortation  which  followed  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  word  of  God  into  Antioch,  the  Gen- 
tiles immediately  thereafter  beseeching  that  "these 
words  might  be  preached  unto  them  the  next  Sab- 
bath." 

In  the  same  chapter  it  is  recorded  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  returned  from  Derbe  to  Lystra,  to  Iconium, 
and  to  Antioch,  "  confirming  the  souls  of  the  disci- 
ples, and  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith.'' 
Acts  xiv,  22. 

In  the  following  chapter  it  is  stated  that  "  Judas 
and  Silas,  being  prophets  also  themselves,  (^that  is, 
religious  teachers  probably  of  an  incipient  grade,) 
exhorted  the  brethren  with  many  words,  and  con- 
firmed them." 

In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Acts,  verse  two,  the 
whole  of  Paul's  second  missionary  tour  through  Mac- 
edonia is  represented  to  have  been  cliiefly  employed 
la  exhortation. 
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In  the  epistles  the  term  exhort  is  frequently  used ; 
for  example,  Rom.  xii,  8:  "He  that  exhorteth^  let 
him  wait  on  exhortation^'^  1  Thess.  ii,  3, 4 :  "  For  our 
exhortation  was  not  of  deceit,  .  .  .  but  as  we  were 
allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel, 
even  so  we  speak ;  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God, 
which  trieth  our  hearts."  1  Tim.  iv,  13:  "Till  J 
come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation^  to 
doctrine."  1  Tim.  vi,  2 :  "  These  things  teach  and 
exhortP  2  Tim.  iv,  2:  "Preach  the  word;  .  .  . 
reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  longsuffering  and 
doctrine."  Titus  i,  9 :  A  bishop  should  "  be  able  by 
sound  doctrine  both  to  exh&rt  and  convince  gainsay- 
ers."  Titus  ii,  15  :  "  These  things  speak,  and  exhort^ 
and  rebuke  with  all  authority."  Heb.  iii,  13 :  "  jE»- 
Aor^one  another  daily,  while  it  is  called  To-day." 

INTERENCES. 

The  above  and  numerous  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture indicate  several  important  particulars. 

1.  Ttat  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity  or  foreign  to 
the  office  of  the  inspired  apostles  frequently  to  exhort. 

2.  That  they  enjoined  a  similar  practice  and  the 
duty  of  exhortation  upon  young  ministers  of  their 
day. 

3.  That  exhortation,  as  separate  from  preaching, 
was  the  special  office  of  a  certain  class  of  religious 
,«ar»hers  in  the  New  Testament  Church. 

4.  That  mutual  exhortation  for  their  own  profit 
and  edification  was  enjoined  by  the  apostles  upon 
Christians  generally. 

THE    GIFT   OF   EXHORTATION. 

These  scriptural  examples  and  precepts  remain  on 
record  for  our  instruction.    It  \«^  i\o\  e^^^  \.o  ^<^\&x\3x«^ 
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to  what  extent  they  have  been  operative  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  past,  although  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
been  greatly  overlooked  during  long  periods  of  relig- 
ious decline.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  primitive 
practice  of  religious  exhortation  has  an  intrinsic  pra 
priety  adapted  to  all  times  and  all  circumstances  ol " 
humanity.  Even  in  the  present  day,  when  the  plat- 
form  address  represents  the  march  of  progress,  exhort- 
ation is  also  demanded  as  its  spiritual  counterpart. 
A  certain  element  of  secularity  pervades  the  former. 
The  latter,  with  its  heart-appeals  and  holy  energy, 
rings  out  like  the  clarion  sound  of  the  early  Gospel. 
"As  it  is  written,  I  believed,  and  therefore  have  I 
spoken ;  we  also  believe,  and  therefore  speak."* 

Ministers  should  covet  earnestly  the  good  gift  of 
Bhonid  be  eov-  exhortatiou  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
•***•  moral  and  spiritual  power.    Laymen  also, 

desiring  to  be  useful,  should  seek  to  qualify  them- 
selves to  perform  the  same  duty  in  their  proper 
sphere. 

While  the  inherent  right  of  thus  laboring  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  God  is  generally  conceded  to  Chris- 
tian laymen,  it  is  the  custom  of  some  Churches  to 
make  official  appointment  of  exhorters  as  a  primary 
grade  of  religious  teachers,  from  which,  after  due 
trial,  they  advance  to  the  more  responsible  office  of 
preachers.  This  custom  deserves  commendation,  since 
no  more  fitting  elementary  practice  can  be  devised 
for  young  men  contemplating  the  ministry  than  thai 
prescribed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  Timothy:  "Gi^e 
attention  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  doctrine." 

Not  only  is  the  practice  of  exhortation  conducive 
imporianoe  of  to  early  and  legitimate  usefulness,  but  it 
Bient.  becomes  very  advantageous  to  the  indi- 

♦  2  Cor.  iv,  18. 
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Fidiial  practicing  it  by  calling  into  action  those  gifts 
and  graces  wliicli  are  essential  to  success  in  riper 
years  and  larger  fields  of  responsibility.  To  com- 
mence preaching  too  young  is,  in  ordinary  cases, 
greatly  objectionable ;  but  to  wait  in  absolute  inac- 
.  tion  during  the  years  necessary  to  accomplish  a  thor 
cugh  education  is  still  more  so. 

By  the  latter  course  many  a  young  man  of  lively 
sensibilities  and  ready  utterance,  and  who  only  need- 
ed guidance,  cultivation,  and  practice  to  qualify  him 
for  free  and  powerful  eloquence,  has  been  dwarfed 
into  habits  of  dry  artificiality,  for  which*  no  degree  of 
intellectual  culture  can  adequately  compensate.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  judicious  and  constant  practice 
even  moderate  talents  have  been  developed  into  pow- 
erful agencies  of  usefulness,  always  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  piety  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

The  powers  of  ordinary  speech  are  never  so  easily 
and  properly  developed  as  in  childhood— nature's 
own  time.  So  in  the  religious  life,  the  tongue  of 
the  witness  for  Jesus  is  never  so  readily  loosed  as 
in  spiritual  childhood.  Those,  therefore,  who  are 
bom  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  are  from  the  first  to 
be  encouraged  to  speak  for  God  in  all  appropriate 
ways ;  and  when  the  Church  deems  any  young  man  a 
hopeful  candidate  for  the  ministry  she  does  well  to . 
commission  him  to  exhort,  and  to  encourage  hini  in 
the  duty  while  pursuing  a  course  of  study. 

The  practical  question  now  arises.  How  should 
such  an  exhorter  proceed  ?  His  object  is  ^^  ^^^^^ 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  ®**™^- 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  but  his  sphere  is  more  limited. 
He  does  not  wish  to  assume  a  character  to  which  he 
has  not  yet  attained,  neither  is  la.e  ^"^^o^^^  WtrA^\sNSk 
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light  under  a  bushel.  He  should,  therelbre,  be  true  to 
himself  and  his  circumstances.  He  may  safely  assume 
that  most  men  know  much  more  of  Christian  truth 
,  than  they  practice.  Hence  it  is  appropriate  for  him 
by  earnest  exhortation  to  arouse  them  to  action  and 
to  duty.  In  this  view  he  may  select  subjects  which  • 
are  familiar  and  truths  which  are  self-evident,  and 
proceed  at  once  to  urge  upon  the  hearts  and  eon-  . 
sciences  of  the  people  their  immediate  practice. 

Although  not  expected  to  take  a  text,  as  if  to  at- 
tempt a  sermon,  yet  the  exhorter.  is  at  full  liberty  to 
quote  and  apply  portions  of  Scripture  applicable  to 
any  topic  of  truth  or  duty.  In  fact  the  whole  range 
of  Scripture  topics  is  before  him,  and  he  will  find 
it  a  most  appropriate  and  profitable  exercise  to  col- 
late and  quote  with  pertinence  the  Scripture  teach- 
ings on  any  subject  he  may  take  up.  As  the  chief 
topics  of  Scripture  are  eminently  practical,  so  the 
variety  of  subjects  appropriate  to  exhortation  is  un- 
limited. They  may  be  treated  in  social  religious 
meetings  as  among  Christian  brethren,  or  in  promis- 
cuous assemblages.  In  the  former  case,  consolation, 
quickening,  and  encouragement  are  the  leading  ob- 
jects; in  the  latter,  admonition,  warning,  and  en- 
treaty to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  corme. 

The  exhorter  should  be  a  man  of  faith  and  of 
prayer,  and  should  wait  on  his  exhortation  with  that 
combined  meekness  and  zeal  which  will  alike  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Church  and  the  respect  of  the 
world.  He  should  guard  against  rambling  and  inco- 
herency  of  thought,  but  should  never  content  himseli 
without  positive,  if  not  immediate  results  of  his 
labors. 

Early  and  proper  attention  to  exhortation,  as  now 
commended^  will  prove  an  excellent  preparation  for 
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hortatory  preaching,  and  also  for  those  hortatory 
addresses  which  need  to  be  intermingled  with  practi- 
cal and  even  doctrinal  discourses.  Nor  is  e^orta- 
tion  proper  to  be  limited  to  laymen  or  axhortation 
intending  ministers.  It  is  demanded  SSSftoSS 
from  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  c»i««*- 
grade,  in  numberless  forms,  and  on  occasions  that 
never  cease  to  occur.  In  protracted  meetings,  at 
camp-meetings,  in  prayer-meetings,  in  class-meetings, 
and  in  all  forms  of  extra  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
souls,  a  talent  for  exhortation  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  preacher  and  the  pastor. 

OCCASIONS  FOR  EXHORTATION. 

Nor  is  the  custom,  heretofore  prevalent,  of  follow- 
ing the  sermon  of  a  ministerial  brother  with  a  sonl- 
stirring  exhortation  to  be  discarded.  Let  the  exam- 
ple be  supposed  of  a  stranger  having  preached  and 
enunciated  important  truths,  but  t^^at,  for  lack  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  congregation,  he  has 
been  unable  to  make  those  special  and  pertinent 
applications  of  truth  so  necessary  to  secure  the  most 
desirable  results.  It  becomes  the  pastor  to  be  able 
to  seize  upon  the  occasion,  and  to  apply  the  subject 
with  pertinence  and  energy  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

The  case  may  be  reversed.  A  pastor  may  have 
preached,  and  a  stranger  may  be  called  on  to  exhort. 
T.>  the  latter  is  given  a  most  interesting  opportunity 
tc  enforce  and  illustrate  truth  from  new  points  of 
view,  and  often  congregations  are  greatly  moved  and 
edified  by  brief  and  timely  addresses  from  visiting 
brethren.  How  puerile  in  such  circumstances  would 
seem  the  excuse,  "  I  am  not  prepared."  Indeed,  how 
unworthy  would  it  be  of  a  Christiaw  \id\v\e»\.'et^^%jv^cir 
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lie  teacher,  not  to  be  prepared,  both  by  his  education 
and  his  habits,  to  deliver  an  appropriate  and  pungent 
exhortation  whenever  in  fitting  circumstances  called 
on  to  do  so.  Let  candidates  for  the  ministry  then 
prepare  themselves  for  such  emergencies,  and  how 
ever  they  may  seek  to  become  qualified  for  the  deliv 
*»ry  of  able  and  systematic  sermons,  let  them  seek  to 
be  also  and  always  ready  for  fervent  and  powerful 
exhortations.  Thus  only  may  they  worthily  follow 
the  example  of  the  apostles. 

§5.  The  Sermon. 

The  word  sermon  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sermo^ 
a  speech.  It  has  been  adopted  into  the  languages  of 
all  Christian  nations  to  signify,  as  the  original  Latin 
word  from  the  third  century  came  to  signify,  a 
formal  religious  discourse  founded  upon  the  word  of 
God. 

The  products  gf  Christian  oratory,  thus  far  consid- 
ered, are  occasional;  the  sermon  is  regular.  They 
rise  or  fall  in  importance  with  times  and  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  days  of  homilies  and  postils  have 
already  passed  away,  while  that  of  platform  addresses 
Thesermonbe-  is  scarcclv  at  its  meridian  I  but  the  sermon 

loB^  to  all  pe> 

riods.  belongs  alike  to  all  periods.     It  was  in- 

stituted by  the  Saviour,  it  was  practiced  by  the  apos- 
tles, and,  having  come  down  through  the  successive 
ages  of  the  Church,  is  as  important  and  as  wcIa 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  world  to-day  as  it  was  ,n, 
the  beginning.  Other  homiletical  products  may  oe 
considered  accessory,  the  sermon  ultimate,  as  the 
great  means  of  diffusing  Christianity  and  of  edifying 
the  Church.  The  homily  on  a  week-day  evening 
may  appropriately  prepare  the  way  for  a  sermon  on 
the  Sabbath^  and  an  exhortation   may  fitly  supple 
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nient  the  sermon ;  but  the  sermon  itself  will  continue 
to  occupy  the  position  of  central  and  substantial  im- 
portance. The  sermon  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  to  Christian  congregations.  It  is, 
liowever,  no  less  appropriate  on  week-days,  and 
before  judicial  or  legislative  assemblies.  A  sermon 
is  in  place  where  even  a  few  are  gathered  together  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  equally  so  to  the  largest 
gatherings  of  men.  Sermons  may  be  delivered  in  the 
hut  and  in  the  cathedral,  on  the  mountain  side  or  by 
tlie  sea-shore,  on  shipboard  and  in  military  camps, 
and  may  be  adapted  to  the  instruction  and  profit  of 
the  people  in  all  possible  circumstances.  ^^  germon  a 
The  great  mass  of  religious  teaching  is  JSSaSS^.JfS'Jm- 
communicated  in  the  form  of  sermons,  "*****• 
and  the  sermon  always  has  been  and  ever  must 
remain  the  essential  complement  of  the  idea  of 
preaching.  , 

While,  therefore,  the  Christian  minister'  should 
understand  the  character  and  uses  of  the  minor 
homiletical  products,  and  frequently  employ  them  as 
tributaries  and  accompaniments  to  his  sermons, 
nevertheless  he  should  regard  preaching  in  its  nor- 
mal form  as  his  standard  work.  The  preparation 
and  delivery  of  sermons  is  in  fact  to  be  the  great 
business  of  his  life.  To  this  work  he  needs  to 
devote  his  constant  study  and  his  diligent  labor, 
his  profoundest  meditation  and  his  most  fervent 
prayers,  that  he  may  show  himself  "  approved  unto 
God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

In  view  of  tlie  great  importance  of  the  sermon,  it 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  some  authors  have 
treated  it  as  if  it  involved  the  whole  of  homiletics. 
The  work  of  Claude,  "  On  the  Com^o^\\A.ow  Q>i  ^  "^^^^ 
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mou,"  is  an  instance  in  point,  and  represents  a  large 
*  class  of  treatises  which  only  take  cognizance  of  this 
single  homiletical  product. 

While  taking  exception  to  the  technical  impro- 
priety of  this  treatment  of  a  part  of  the  subject  for 
tJie  whole,  it  may  nevertheless  be  conceded  that  the 
sermon  involves  the  most  essential  principles  of 
Christian  oratory. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  space  will  now  be 
allotted  for  the  discussion  of  principles  which  have  a 
definite  bearing  upon  all  branches  of  the  subject, 
although  their  most  direct  application  is  to  sermonfi 
as  the  representative  product  of  homiletics. 
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CHAFIER  V. 

TEXTS     OP     SCRIPTURE     AS     THE     THEMES     Ol 

SERMONS. 

§  1.  The  Propriety  of  their  Use. 

If  the  question  be  asked  whether  a  text  of  Scripturo 
is  essential  to  a  sermon,  a .  negative  answer  may 
readily  be  given.  As  the  word  sermon  signifies  in 
its  broadest  sense  a  religious  discourse,  so  there  may 
be  a  large  variety  of  religious  discourses  with  or  with- 
out texts.  As  Yinet  justly  says :  "  A  sermon  may  be 
Christian,  edifying,  instructive,  without  containing 
even  one  passage  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  may  be  very 
biblical  without  a  text,  and  with  a  text  not  biblical 
at  all." 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  tak- 
ing texts  as  the  themes  of  sermons  may  be  emphati- 
cally answered  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  the  custom  is  already 
in  existence.  It  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity.  It  has  been  regarded  useful  in 
the  past,  and  it  is  sanctioned  by  general  if  not  uni- 
versal usage  at  the  present. 

Some  persons  have  urged  against  the  custom  that 
it  is  liable  to  sundry  abuses;  for  example,  that  ol 
transcendentalists  and  semi-infidels,  who  objections 
take  texts  only  to  emasculate  or  ridicule  «»«idered. 
tJiem;  also  of  some  preachers,  who  only  make  the 
text  a  point  of  departure.  While  it  is  obvious  that 
Buch  practices  are  abuses,  it  is  not  conceded  that 

they  are  justly  chargeable  upon  tW  e^3L^\.c>xsl^^»^^ 
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Others  urge  that  a  more  symmetrical  discourse 
may  be  written  or  preached  without  the  trammel  of 
a  text.  While  the  last  assertion  is  doubted,  it  may  be 
confidently  remarked  that  mere  symmetry  is  far  froni 
being  the  •proper  end  of  preaching.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  conceded  that  whenever  a  preacher, 
liaving  duly  considered  the  object  of  a  given  dift- 
eourse,  and  finding  no  suitable  text  in  connection 
with  which  he  can  maintain  the  rhetorical  unity  or 
philosophic  accuracy  important  to  his  object,  he  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  employ  a  discourse  without  a  text, 
whether  it  most  resembles  a  sermon,  an  oration,  an 
essay,  or  an  exhortation.  Such  cases,  however,  with 
evangelical  preachers  will  be  rare  and  exceptional. 

ANALOGY   OP  JEWISH   CUSTOM. 

V 

It  has  been  customary  with  some  to  date  the  prac- 
tice of  discoursing  on  passages  of  the  sacred  word 
from  the  example  of  Nehemiah,  (Neh.  viii,  8,)  hereto 
fore  referred  to.*  As  that  example  sprang  from  a 
peculiar  and  unusual  service,  growing  out  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  nation  from  captivity,  it  would  be  quite 
as  correct  to  say  that  the  custom  in  question  was 
derived  firom  a  practice  of  the  Jewish  synagogues. 

It  seems  impossible  now  to  determine  with  cer- 
tainty when  synagogues  originated.  Some  authors 
suppose  as  early  as  the  days  of  Solomon ;  others,  with 
more  probability,  from  the  period  of  the  exile.  It  is 
certain  that  before  the  Saviour's  advent  they  had 
become  widely  introduced ;  the  Talmudists  say  where* 
ever  there  were  ten  families. 

As  the  object  of  these  structures  was  to  encourage 
Bpiritual  worship  apart  from  ceremonial  observances, 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  appears  to 

♦  Chap,  u,  S  4 
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nave  been  a  part  of  their  service  from  the  beginning. 
Various  allusions  in  the  Kew  Testament  confirm  this 
view,  but  especially  the  statement  of  Paul  in  Acts 
XV,  21 :  "  For  .Moses  of  old  time  (from  the  ancient 
generations)  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him, 
being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day.'* 
In  Act^  xiii,  27,  he  speaks  of  the  prophets  in  similar 
language  as  being  "read  every  Sabbath  day." 

While  preaching  in  any  proper  sense  was  not  a 
part  of  the  synagogue  service,  yet  it  was  evidently 
customary  for  the  elders  of  the  Jews,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  had  closed,  to  speak  to  the 
people,  and  doubtless  with  reference  to  the  sacred 
text  which  had  been  read  in  their  hearing. 

ANALOGY    OF   THE    SAVIOUR'S   EXAMPLE. 

Our  Saviour  sanctioned  this  custom  by  regular 
attendance  upon  the  synagogue  and  participation  in 
the  reading  service.  Witness  the  narrative  in  Luke 
iv,  16 :  "  As  his  custoin  was^  he  went  into  the  syn- 
agogue on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  stood  up  for  to  read. 
And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of  the 
prophet  Esaias.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  book, 
he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,"  etc.  He  then 
proceeded  to  identify  the  custom  of  reading  a  text  of 
Scripture  with  his  own  glorious  agency  of  preaching 
Hie  Gospel.  "  And  he  began  to  say  unto  them.  This 
day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.  And  all 
bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words 
which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth." 

The  fact  also  that  Christ  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  many  other  of  his  discourses,  freely  quoted 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures*  aivd  e,o\xi\si'evv\ftftL  ^x^^^\^ 
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tliem,  is  8uffi<}ient  to  sanction  both  the  spirit  a\id  the 
letter  of  the  present  custom. 

THE   PRACTICE    OF   THE   APOSTLES   AND   FATHERS. 

• 

The  example  of  the  apostles  bears  upon  the  same 
point.  For  although  we  do  not  find  them  taking 
texts  in  precisely  the  modern  style,  yet  in  all  tlieii 
prominent  religious  addresses  they  appear  to  have 
introduced  passages  of  Scripture  as  a  basis  of  instruc- 
tion, argument,  and  appeal.  The  example  of  Peter, 
reported  Acts  ii,  17 ;  of  Stephen,  Acts  vii,  2,  3 ;  and 
of  Paul,  Acts  xxvi,  22,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
represent  the  habit  of  all  the  apostles. 

There  is  no  more  satisfactory  way  of  accounting 
for  the  general  prevalence  of  a  similar  custom  in  the 
early  Church  than  by  supposing  that  it  descended 
from  the  apostles  to  the  fathers,  and  by  them  was 
handed  down  to  the  Church  in  later  ages.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  custom  was  thoroughly  established  at 
the  earliest  periods  from  which  the  sermons  of  the 
fathers  have  come  down  to  us,  and  that  it  has  pre- 
vailed at  all  succeeding  periods. 

THE    INHERENT  FITNESS    OF   THE   CUSTOM. 

The  early  and  general  prevalence  of  the  custom, 
if  it  be  not  authoritative,  is  at  least  instructive.  It 
shows  us  that  there  is  an  inherent  fitness  in  the  prac- 
tice of  using  texts  as  the  themes  of  sermons  from 
which  neither  time  nor  circumstances  can  detract. 
Indeed,  without  texts  there  would  have  been  no  ser- 
mons. In  other  words,  but  for  the  essential  basis 
of  the  word  of  God  Christian  oratory  would  have 
been  something  entirely  different  from  what  it  is. 

The  general  principle  that  a  portion  of  Scripture 
aliould  be  announced  as  embracing  the  subject  of  a 
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aermon  does  not  limit  the  preacher  to  a  single  passage, 
hut  comprehends  within  itself  the  various  forms 
which  in  practice  texts  assume,  from  a  few  words  to  a 
paragraph,  or  even  a  chapter.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
be  announced  before  commencing  the  sermon.  Often- 
times an  introduction  preliminary  to  the  text  will 
awaken  peculiar  interest  both  in  the  text  and  the 
subject. 

§  2.  The  Object  of  employing  Texts. 

1.  The  first  object  proposed  in  the  employment  of 
a  text  is  to  make  a  suitable  recognition  of  Beoogmtionoi 
God's  Word  as  the  great  theme  of  all  aod'.word. 
Christian  preaching. 

When  a  preacher  appears  before  an  audience  and 
announces  a  portion  of  Holy  Writ  as  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  in  that  very  act  he  proclaims  its  author- 
ity. In  exhibiting  his  own  reverence  for  the  sacred 
canon  he  challenges  the  homage  of  his  hearers  for 
that  which  is  superior  to  all  human  wisdom. 

By  this  act  he  also  strengthens  his  own  position, 
since  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  coming  before 
an  audience  in  his  own  name  and  with  a  message  of 
his  own  devising,  and  coming  in  God's  name  with  a 
message  from  heaven. 

2.  By  means  of  a  Scripture  text  the  preacher  secures 
a  valid  basis  for  the  instruction  of  men. 

Instead  of  appearing  to  promulgate  his  own  tho- 
ories,  or  to  announce  merely  the  opinions  The  right  i««i« 
of  mortals  like  himself,  he  comes  .s  a  <>' in'^^ootiou. 
steward  of  the  manifold  mysteries  of  God.  He  comes 
as  an  embassador  of  Clirist,  proclaiming  terms  of  rec- 
onciliation to  offending  rebels.  He  comes  to  the 
slaves  of  lust  and  sin  and  offers  them  truth  which  wiU 
make  them  free  indeed. 
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It  is  not  necessary  tliat  the  subject  of  a  sermon  be 
strictly  identical  with  the  words  of  a  text.  The  grand 
principle  is,  that  the  subject  be  found  within  the  text 
and  be  legitimately  deducible  from  it.  The  text  is 
always  greater  than  the  subject ;  and  as  the  greater 
contains  the  less,  so  the  text  usually  embraces  se7eral 
subjects,  where^  the  sermon  should  always  be  con- 
fined to  one.  An  illustration  of  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  or  possible  themes  contained  in  a  single  text 
is  given  further  along.* 

3.  The  use  of  texts  tends  to  variety  in  preaching. 
The  Word  of  God  not  only  furnishes  an  unwasting 

supply  of  truth,  but  presents  that  truth  in  the  most 
interesting  and  diversified  forms.  It  may  indeed  be 
Texts  tend  to  doubtcd  whcthcr  any  truth  necessary  to 
variety.  mau's  iustructiou  in  righteousness  and  the 

way  of  salvation  has  not  some  form  of  statement  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Although  rarely  given  in  abstract  declarations,  it 
may  be  found  in  narratives,  historic  statements,  and 
even  in  those  nice  shades  of  character  which  the  pen 
of  inspiration  has  delineated  with  such  inimitable 
grace. 

To  be  impressed  with  the  infinite  variety  which  the 
Scriptures  contain  and  suggest,  one  has  only  to  reflect 
that,  while  for  ages  they  have  supplied  the  richest 
themes  for  human  thought  and  instruction,  they  are 
now,  like  a  living  fountain  or  a  boundless  ocean,  an 
exhaustless  as  ever.  Who,  then,  would  not  resort  foi 
subjects  of  pulpit  address  to  this  well-spring  of  living 
waters  rather  than  to  that  shallow  source,  his  own 
ingenuity? 

4.  Texts  aid  the  memory,  and  stimulate  the  futuic 
thoughtfulness  of  the  hearer. 

*  Chap,  vi,  p.  148 ;  chap.  vU^  p.  169. 
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If  according  to  a  rhetorical  maxim  tlie  discourse 
be  the  topic  expanded,  in  like  manner  the 
topic  is  the  discourse  condensed.  When, 
therefore,  that  topic  is  a  text  of  Scripture  it  serves  ^s 
a  rallying  point  to  memory,  around  which  the  in- 
structions of  the  sermon  will  cluster.  Thus  the 
leading  texts  of  Scripture  become  the  foci  of  recol- 
lection, to  which  the  teachings  of  scores  of  sermons 
converge,  and  from  which  they  will  radiate  in  appli- 
cation to  practical  life. 

The  above  and  many  other  considerations  admonish 
the  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  preach  the  word 
rather  than  topics  of  his  own  devising,  and  also  never 
to  introduce  into  his  preaching  anything  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  sacred  text. 

ABUSES   OF   TEXTS. 

While  the  proper  object  of  using  texts  of  Scripture 
in  preaching  is  invested  with  an  importance  so  intrin- 
sic, there  are  flippant  modes  of  complying  with  the 
custom  that  deserve  reprobation.  One  is  that  of 
making  the  text  a  point  of  departure,  from  which  the 
preacher  seeks  to  disembarrass  himself  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  another  is  that  of  prefacing  the  text  as 
a  mere  motto  to  an  essay,  or  a  harangue  independently 
prepared. 

Such  trifling  with  texts  cannot  be  too  severely  cen- 
sured. Nevertheless,  there  is  a  style  of  treatment  in 
which  a  text  taken  as  a  motto  may  be  most  forcibly 
employed  for  instruction,  illustration,  and  encourage- 
ment ;  in  which,  indeed,  both  the  letter  and  Bpirit  of 
cue  sacred  motto  may  be  so  inwrought  as  to  pervade 
and  hallow  the  whole  discourse. 
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§3.   Texts  should  be  chosen  with  Care  axb 

Solicitude. 

The  choice  of  a  text  being  the  initial  step  in  the 
constmction  and  delivery  of  a  sermon,  it  is  an  act 
which  should  be  performed  with  deliberate  thought- 
fulness,  and  a  devout  anxiety  for  the  divine  guidance. 
Nothing  is  more  appropriate  at  this  earlier  stage  of 
eJBEbrt  than  to  seek  direction  from  on  high  in  devout 
and  special  prayer. 

A  moment's  reflection  upon  the  eternal  conse- 
^  quences  that  may  issue  from  the  preaching 
of  a  single  sermon  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Author  and  Finisher  of  faith  should  be  suflScient  to 
effectually  rebuke  the  hap-hazard  carelessness  and 
the  reckless  self-conceit  with  which  texts  are  sometimes 
taken  and  treated,  and  to  impress  every  true  minister  of 
the  Gospel  with  the  duty  of  choosing  his  texts  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  may  harmonize  with  the  divine  guid- 
ance as  often  as  he  may  perform  that  important  task 

It  is  not  presumptuous  to  suppose  that  prayers  for 
divine  influence  in  a  matter  so  accordant  with  the 
will  of  God  may  receive  direct  answers,  either  by  a 
special  quickening  of  the  mind,  a  holy  impulse  upon 
the  soul,  or  a  sacred  control  of  the  judgment.  Nev- 
ertheless, no  one  would  be  justified  in  relying  on 
divine  aid  without  making  diligent  use  of  the  powers 
that  God  has  given  him  for  self-help.  Hence  the  re- 
mark which  follows. 

§4.  Judicious  Habits  of  Selection  should  be 

Cultivated. 

The  practical  question  now  arises.  In  what  way 
may  a  minister,  with  the  least  loss  of  time  and  with 
the  greatest  prospect  of  success,  make  his  selection  oi 
iexto  for  Bermona  if 
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There  are  eases  in  which  well-intentioned  men 
have  fallen  into  habits  of  an  opposite  character,  that 
have  entailed  upon  them  great  indecision  Ke«uitiofb«d 
of  mind,  followed  by  loss  of  time  and  *""^ 
agonizing  suspense;  in  short,  causing  them  to  con- 
sider the  selection  of  a  text  more  diflSciilt  than  the 
preparation  of  a  sermon.  To  guard  against  such 
habits,  and  the  embarrassments  most  likely  to  arise 
in  emergencies,  it  is  necessary  to  make  systematic 
preparation  in  advance. 

In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  question  above  stated, 
the  first  thing  to  be  commended  is  the  special  and 
habitual  consultation  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  source 
of  pulpit  themes. 

1.  A  minister's  critical  and  devotional  reading  of 
the  Bible,  next  to  the  spiritual  profit  of  his  own  soul, 
should  constantly  contemplate  the  collection  of 
themes  for  public  discourse.  Whatever  interest, 
instruction,  or  profit  we  personally  derive  from  the 
perusal  or  study  of  any  portion  of  Scripture,  may  in 
all  probability  be  made  a  means  of  instruction  and 
profit  to  others. 

2.  In  addition  to  being  on  the  alert  to  find  manna 
for  the  fiock  while  seeking  his  own  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, a  minister  should  search  the  Scriptures  spe- 
cially and  frequently  for  the  express  object  of  finding 
passages  that  he  may  use  as  texts  in  preaching. 
Here  is  a  department  of  Scripture  study  peculiar  to 
I  he  minister  of  the  Gospel — the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
themes  for  the  preacher.  By  studying  it  as  such  he 
will  often  make  new  and  valuable  discoveries  in  the 
fcry  pathfe  he  has  trod  before  as  a  student  or  a  devo- 
tional reader,  without  having  perceived  the  ores  and 
gems  which  glittered  at  his  feet. 

3    As  a  prudential  and   labor-savv\i^  Y^Ci^^g^^Via 
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flhould  classify  and  record  from  time  to  time  the 
texts  upon  which  his  mind  fixes  as  adapted  to  pulpit 
ministrations.  Such  a  record,  made  by  each  preacher 
for  himself,  and  as  the  fruit  of  his  own 
Study,  may  become  to  him  invaluab'e  as 
a  source  of  reference  in  the  future.* 

Some  individuals  prefer  to  avoid  this  labor,  and  to 
rely  on  the  convenient  compilations  of  others  for 
assistance  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  denied  that  an  ana- 
lytical concordance,  and  several  printed  classifications 
of  Scripture,  are  often  both  convenient  and  useful  to 
the  preacher ;  f  but  they  are  generally  too  vague  and 
cumbrous  for  the  special  object  now  proposed.  They 
are  better  adapted  to  aid  in  collecting  proof-texts, 
and  in  furnishing  synoptical  views  of  concurrent 
Scriptures;  whereas  special  benefit  accrues  to  the 
preacher  from  the  act  of  making  his  own  selection 
and  classification. 

As  a  counterpart  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  it 
may  be  added  that  subjects  sometimes  occur  to  the 
mind  in  advance  of  texts.  Frequently,  indeed,  spe- 
cial circumstances  or  providences  dictate  subjects  to 
the  preacher,  and  place  him  under  the  necessity 
of  finding  Scriptures  which  express  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  with  reference  to  those  subjects. 

Thus  death  or  sudden  calamity,  becoming  a  neces- 
sary topic  of  discourse,  may  suggest  to  one's  mind 
texts  which  we  would  not  have  selected  in  advance. 

•  "  How  do  you  obtain  your  texts  ?"  said  a  friend  to  the  seraphic 
Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool.  He  replied,  **I  keep  a  little  book,  in 
which  I  enter  every  text  of  Scripture  which  comes  into  my  mind  with 
power  and  sweetness.  Were  I  to  dream  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  1 
should  enter  it,  and  when  I  sit  down  to  compose  I  look  over  the  book 
and  have  never  found  myself  at  a  loss  for  a  subject." 

t  Of  these,  Gaston's  Collections,  Locke's  Commonplace-Book  ol 
Scripture,  the  Analytical  Concordance,  and  the  Law  and  the  Testimony 
mty  bo  rnvnUonod  as  excellent. 
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or  may  put  us  on  a  special  search  which  seldom  faila 
to  be  rewarded. 

GUIDING  PRINCIPLES. 

Another  practical  question  here  arises:  On  what 
principles  are  we  to  choose  a  particular  text  or  sub- 
ject from  the  numerous  possible  ones  that  might  be 
treated  at  a  given  time? 

It  may  be  answered  negatively,  1.  That  we  should 
not  choose  tliis  or  that  subject  merely  because  we 
happen  to  have  a  sermon  written  or  prepared  upon  it. 
2.  Nor  merely  because  it  would  seem  easier  to 
treat  this  or  that  text.  Indeed,  these  circumstances 
may  become  strong  reasons  why  we  should  take  other 
subjects  and  difterent  texts,  and  exercise  ourselves  to 
new  and  special  preparations.  No  preacher  should 
confine  himself  to  a  narrow  range  of  familiar  subjects, 
or  allow  himself  to  fall  into  particular  ruts  of  thought 
outside  of  which  he  cannot  move  or  act  with 
freedom.  Nor  should  any  one  be  content  to  con- 
sult his  own  ease  at  the  expense  of  that  variety 
which  is  equally  essential  to  impart  vivacity  to  his 
own  mental  action  and  interest  to  the  minds  of  his 
hearers. 

On  the  other  hand,  1.  We  may  choose  a  particular 
subject  because,  from  our  best  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, it  seems  to  be  specially  adapted  to 
Ihc  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  hearers. 
It  IS  not  improper  to  suppose  that  there  may  be, 
each  particular  Sabbath  of  the  year,  some  subject  or 
subjects  which  in  the  order  of  Providence  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  a  given  congregation  than 
they  ever  will  be  at  any  other  time. 

To  be  able  to  determine  with  correctness  what 
these  special  subjects  are  is  the  gre«k.t  de^^^iax^toiss^. 
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and  should  be  the  coDstant  anxiety  of  the  preacher 
A  faithful  compliance  with  the  following  precepts 
will  greatly  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  an  ability 
BO  much  to  be  desired, 
veauof  awser-      Bv  diligent  pastoral  intercourse  study 

tainlnff  adax>ta»  •/ox  ^   ^         if 

Hon.  the  spiritual  condition  and  necessities  of 

'your  people. 

By  careful  attention  to  the  various  events  in  which 
they  are  or  ought  to  be  interested,  such  as  danger 
from  a  prevailing  epidemic,  or  a  religious  awakening 
in  its  various  stages,  learn  to  discriminate  closely, 
and  fit  the  right  topic  to  the  right  time. 

By  a  careful  study  of  your  own  heart  learn  what 
are  the  evils  and  the  longings  of  the  hearts  around 
you,  and  wisely  to  apply  the  provisions  of  the 
Gospel.* 

If  in  none  of  these  ways  a  special  subject  is  sug- 
gested, 2.  We  may  have  recourse  to  those  general 
and  standard  topics  of  Christianity  which  can  never 
be  out  of  place,  and  in  which  all  congregations  need 
to  be  thoroughly  instructed. 

In  preaching  to  strange  congregations  we  must 
almost  of  necessity  be  governed  by  this 

Btimdard  toplos.        i  a       i    •  i  "     • 

rule.  And  m  our  several  congregations 
we  should  feel  obligated  to  treat  these  subjects  in  due 
proportion,  and  systematically  if  possible,  both  for 
their  good  and  in  compliance  with  our  duty,  to  de- 
clare the  whole  counsel  of  God. 


♦  Said  Robert  Cecil :  "  A  young  minister  must  learn  to  separate  an  J 
select  his  materials.  A  man  who  talks  to  himself  will  find  out  what 
suits  the  heart  of  man :  some  things  respond ;  they  ring  again.  Notliiiig 
of  this  sort  is  lost  on  mankind ;  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  for  the 
service  of  the  minister.  He  must  remark,  too,  what  it  is  that  puzzles  and 
distracts  the  mind :  all  this  is  to  be  avoided.  It  may  wear  the  garb  of 
deep  research,  great  acumen,  and  extensive  learning ;  but  it  is  nothing 
to  the  mass  o/ mankind/' 
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With  such  resources  at  hand,  and  the  whole  word 
of  God  open  before  him,  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine 
how  any  active  and  furnished  mind  can  ever  feel  the 
lack  of  important  themes  adapted  to  any  occasion. 
Equally  diflScult  is  it  to  understand  how  some  preach- 
ers can  content  themselves  to  be  laying  over  and 
over  again  the  same  foundations  of  familiar  truth,  as 
though  none  had  ever  built  upon  them,  or  need  now 
to  be  carried  up  the  progressive  heights  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience. 

3.  With  all  else  a  preacher  should  have  constant 
reference  to  the  variety  of  subiects  and  mat- 
tcr  needed  by  his  hearers,  not  only  from 
year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month,  but  also  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  and  even  in  successive  services 
of  the  same  Sabbath. 

This  principle  shows  that  the  old  habit  of  preach- 
ing twice  on  the  same  text  the  same  day,  "  conclud- 
ing the  subject  in  the  afternoon"  or  evening,  was 
highly  objectionable.  It  is  admissible  now  only  in 
very  rare  circumstances.  Equally  objectionable  is  the 
practice  of  an  undue  subdivision  of  themes  in  serial 
•discourses,  like  that  of  preaching  ten  or  fifteen  ser- 
mons consecutively  on  the  Lord's  prayer. 

§  5.  KULES  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  SELECTION  OF  TeXTS. 

Certain  general  rules  relating  to  this  subject  have 
long  been  current,  and  have  not  only  received  the 
Baiiction  of  the  best  writers  on  homiletics,  but  the  ap- 
probation of  all  preachers  of  good  judgment.  Theii 
substance  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  follows : 

1.  In  all  cases  choose  texts  which  make  a  complete 
sense. 

2.  Choose  a  text  which  embraces  legitimately  and, 
if  possible,  obviously  the  subject,  of  t\i^  ^^Tccvs>rsi, 
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3.  As  to  language,  select  those  whicli  are  perspic- 
uous, pertinent,  full,  and  yet  simple. 

4.  Select  those  which  ^.re  oi  medium  length ;  neither 
too  long,  and  consequently  embracing  too  many  sub- 
jects, nor  abruptly  short. 

Corresponding  to  these  rules  preachers  should  avoid 
selecting  texts  which  are  odd,  for  the  double  reason 
that  such  a  proceeding  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
serious  minister,  and  that  the  idea  of  quaintness  is  un- 
favorable to  purity  and  depth  of  religious  impression 

Avoid  also,  especially  as  young  preachers,  select- 
ing texts  which  are  very  diflScult,  lest  you  should 
embarrass  without  profiting  both  yourself  and  your 
hearers. 

By  all  means  avoid  using  texts  which  are  of  doubt- 
ful application  to  the  subject  in  hand,  lest  both  your 
judgment  and  your  religious  integrity  should  be  im 
peached  by  such  a  course. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  preacher's 
character  is  in  no  small  degree  indicated  by  the  class 
or  classes  of  texts  which  he  habitually  selects.  This 
principle  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  passage  from 
Dr.  Raffles's  Memoir  of  Spencer : 

The  passages  of  Scripture  selected  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  the  sub- 
jects of  liis  earliest  discourses  aftbrd  another  demonstration,  in 
addition  to  many  others,  of  the  general  bias  of  his  mind.  They 
are  such  as  one  may  well  imagine  a  preacher  panting  for  the 
oalvation  of  his  fellow-men  would  select  for  the  commencement 
of  his  public  labors. 

The  topics  which  they  suggest  are  of  all  others  the  most  sol- 
emn, as  they  are  the  most  simple  and  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  range  of  inspired  truth,  and  hence  they  were  best  adapted 
to  the  preacher's  age  and  the  unlettered  character  of  his  auditors. 

Such  texts  are  as  available  now  as  in  the  days  of 
Spencer;  and  if  the  reader  finds  himself  inclined  to 
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pass  them  by  in  liis  search  for  those  that  are  merely 
curious  and  entertaining,  or  those  on  which  he  can 
make  a  display  of  his  ingenuity  or  his  learning,  let 
him  be  admonished  to  a  better  course. 

•^  Preach  on  great  subjects,"  is  the  urgent  advice  of 
that  excellent  writer,  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander.    He  says: 

A  man  should  begin  early  to  grapple  with  great  subjects.  An 
athlete  (2  Jim.  ii,  5)  gains  might  only  by  great  exertions.  So 
that  a  man  does  not  overstrain  his  powers,  the  more  he  wrestles 
the  better ;  but  he  must  wrestle,  and  not  merely  take  a  great  sub- 
ject and  dream  over  it  or  play  with  it.  No  two  men  will  treaty 
fche  same  subject  alike  unless  they  borrow  from  one  another. 

The  great  themes  are  many.  They  are  such  as  move  tlie  feel- 
ings ;  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated  the  world — which 
agitate  our  own  bosoms — which  we  should  like  to  have  settled  be- 
fore we  die — which  we  should  ask  an  apostle  about  if  he  were  liere. 
These  are  to  general  Scripture  truth  what  great  mountains  are  in 
geography.  Some,  anxious  to  avoid  hackneyed  topics,  omit  the 
greatest;  just  as  if  we  should  describe  Switzerland  and  omit  the 
Alps.  Some  ministers  preach  twenty  years,  and  yet  never  preach 
on  the  judgment,  hell,  the  crucifixion,  nor  on  those  great  themes 
which  in  all  ages  affect  children  and  affect  the  common  mind, 
such  as  the  deluge,  the  sacrifice  intended  of  Isaac,  the  death  ot 
Absalom,  the  parable  of  Lazarus.  The  Methodists  constantly 
pick  out  these  striking  themes,  and  herein  they  gain  a  just  ad- 
vantage. 

Let  such  advices  be  taken  in  due  coni\ection  with 
those  other  principles  which  should  govern  the 
preacher's  plans  of  labor  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
[  I'ofitable. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AGENCIES    OP    PULPIT     PREPARATION. 

§  1.  General  Views  of  the  Subject. 

From  ancient  times  systematic  writers  on  rhet- 
oric have  divided  the  agencies  of  oratorical  produc- 
tion into  invention,  disposition,  and  elocution,  mean- 
ing by  the  latter  term  what  we  now  understand  by 
style.  In  homiletics  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  this  mode  of  division  any  further  than 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject  requires. 

The  chief  difference  of  this  character  arises  at  the 
threshold.  The  preacher  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent^ 
or  to  say  what  he  may  please  on  themes  furnished 
him  by  revelation.  Here  it  is  that  God  speaks,  and 
man  is  simply  an  interpreter.  This  fact  also  modifies 
the  task  of  invention  by  making  its  principal  work 
the  illustration  of  what  revelation  teaches. 

In  a  certain  broad  sense,  that  of  "  finding  what  is 
proper  to  be  said,"  invention  is  sometimes  not  incor- 
rectly represented  to  cover  the  whole  process  of  ora- 
torical preparation.  In  this  sense  invention  finds  the 
theme  of  discourse,  and  both  the  matter  and  tlio 
language  of  its  treatment.  Some  writers  go  so  Jai* 
as  even  to  include  disposition  under  invention  as  a 
generic  term. 

To  avoid  a  vagueness  so  unphilosophical,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  adopt  an  analysis  of  definite  signifi- 
cance and  practical  utility,  it  is  better  to  consider  the 
whole  subject  of  pulpit  preparation,  not  including 
religious   experience,   as    divisible    into    two    great 
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braiiches :   first,  that  relating  to  thought  ;  Becond, 
that  relating  to  language. 
I.  The  mental  preparation  for  preaching  requires, 

I,  Interpretation.     2.  Invention.     3.   Disposition. 

II.  The  lingual  preparation  for  preaching  requires, 

1.  The  selection  of  the  particular  words  in  which 
to  express  the  thoughts  designed  to  be  conveyed;  or, 

2.  The  acquisition  of  a  capacity  to  clothe  thoughts 
with  fitting  language  at  the  moment  when  expression 
IS  desired. 

Elocution,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  public  deliv- 
ery of  discourse,  is  clearly  distinct  from  i^p^rtrmt  di». 
preparation  either  of  thought  or  of  Ian-  ^^^'^^<*^ 
guage.  It  is  the  executive  act  which  attempts  to 
secure  the  result  of  preparation.  A  sermon  may  be 
mentally  prepared,  but  not  composed  in  language. 
It  may  even  be  composed  in  language  and  yet  not 
delivered.  Thus  far  all  is  preparation.  The  idea  of 
preaching  is  only  realized  in  the  delivery.  Preach 
ing  is  radically  defective  which  lacks  good  matter  foi 
delivery,  and  poor  delivery  may  render  ineffective  the 
best  of  matter. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  act  of  preaching  is 
highly  complex,  requiring  thorough  preparation  in 
various  forms. 

The  present  chapter  relates  specifically  to  mental 
preparation. 

Supposing  the  text  to  be  selected  as  the  general 
theme  of  a  sermon,  the  next  step  on  the  part  of  the 
preacher  is  to  gather  materials  for  the  construction, 
of  the  discourse.  As  every  sermon  demands  a  theme, 
BO  every  theme  requires  elucidation.  In  the  sense 
that  the  oak  is  latent  in  the  ac(3m,  the  sermon  may 
be  considered  latent  in^  the  text.  The  oak  is  not  de- 
teloped  without  the  influencift  oi  e,^\.^x\v5iN.  ^^\!kss\5^. 
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Bnch  as  earth,  moisture,  warmth,  and  air.  So  a  ser- 
mon is  not  produced  without  the  application  of  suit 
able  developing  agencies  to  the  text  or  theme. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  agencies  is 
interpretation,  by  which  we  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  text,  the  "  mind  of  the  Spirit."  The  second  is 
invention,  by  which  the  meaning  of  the  text  is  eluci- 
dated both  as  to  its  internal  and  its  external  relations. 
The  third  is  disposition,  by  which  the  materials  gath- 
ered by  interpretation  and  invention  are  arranged 
for  the  most  eflfective  presentation  to  the  minds  of 
others, 

These,several  processes  should  precede  verbal  com 
zoManotaiwajii  position,  cxccpt  SO  far  as  words  may  be  the 
necessary  vehicles  or  retainers  of  thought. 


Some  ideas,  those  of  number,  for  example,  are  only 
held  in  the  mind  in  a  verbal  form.  Most  other  ideas 
are  grasped  and  retained  in  that  mentally  visible  form 
denominated  conception.  Ideas  or  facts  are  con- 
ceived, but  not  in  definite  association  with  words. 
Mental  conceptions  indeed  may  be  latent,  that  is,  un- 
consciously held  in  the  mind  until  called  forth  by  some 
association  or  effort  which  arrays  them  visibly  before 
the  mind's  eye. 

The  task  of  clothing  such  conceptions  in  words  or 
forms  of  expression  is  subsequent  and  distinct.  It 
may  be  differently  performed  at  different  times.  The 
preacher  should  seek  to  perform  it  at  the  most  favor 
able  time  for  the  unity  and  effectiveness  of  his  dis 
course.  This  rarely  if  ever  can  be  till  the  whole  plan 
of  the  discourse  is  thoroughly  digested.  To  employ 
another  figure,  when  the  matter  is  thoroughly  fused 
in  the  mind  it  may  be  cast  by  a  single  turn  into  the 
mould,  and  thus  produce  a  form  of  uniform  quality  and 
/u8t proportions^    Whereas  to  cast  a  statue  little  by 
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little,  or  in  separate  pieces  requiring  to  be  snb&e«iiient- 
ly  joiied  together,  is  to  hazard  the  strength  and  en- 
danger the  proportions  of  the  whole. 

It  is  not  only  easier  but  far  better  to  compose  ideas 
first  and  words  subsequently  as  the  portr3,iture  of  the 
ideas.  Hence  it  is  a  gross  error  to  commence  the 
composition  of  a  sermon  by  merely  adding  words  to 
words.  Verbal  associations  are  often  fascinating, 
and  their  tendency  is  to  lead  the  mind  astray  from 
the  luminous  track  of  thought,  or  to  bewilder  it  with 
pleasing  but  incoherent  fancies.  Word-composition 
is  important  in  its  place,  but  that  place  is  always  in 
sequence  of  thought-composition. 

Fuseli,  in  reference  to  painting,  has^  said,  "He 
alone  can  conceive  and  compose  who  sees  the  whole 
at  once  before  him."  So  in  sermonizing,  no  man  can 
compose  with  the  highest  degree  of  vividness  and 
power  until  his  mind  grasps  the  idea  of  his  composi- 
tion in  its  entirety.  To  form  that  idea  materials  are 
first  wanted.  The  construction  or  arrangement  of  a 
plan  ensues.  Then  follows  the  appropriate  time  for 
word-composition,  which,  like  the  last  touches  of  the 
painter's  pencil,  finishes  up  the  picture. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  this  is  a  mechanical 
process,  or  supposed  that  it  is  necessarily 
long  and  tedious.  By  suitable  discipline 
and  practice  the  interval  between  the  several  pro- 
cesses may  be  imperceptible;  that  is,  the  preacher 
may  be  enabled  to  see  so  clearly  at  a  glance  the  whole 
outline  of  his  subject  as  to  be  ready  to  commence 
word-composition  at  once. 

But  it  is  not  usually  so,  certainly  with  beginners. 
Indeed,  the  cases  are  rare  among  the  most  practiced 
senuaon-writers  where  advantages  may  not  be  gained, 
and  the  power  of  a  discourse  gce^\\^  \}ciRx^*^sfc^^V| 
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thorough  mental  elaboration  of  the  materials  and  the 
plan  in  advance  of  verbal  composition.  Hence  it  ifi 
ftafe  to  recommend  careful  attention  to  the  usual  ele- 
mentary steps,  which,  however  laboriously  performed 
at  first,  wilLwhen  familiar  to  habit  be  passed  over 
with  ease  and  celerity. 

§2.  Interpretation. 

That  interpretation  is  of  primary  and  indispensable 
importance  to  every  preacher  of  the  word  is  obvious 
fromi  the  nature  of  the  case. 

1.  His  business  is  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  God, 
and  interpretation  makes  that  truth  known  to  him. 
He  is  not  at  liberty  to  substitute  for  God's  teachings 
human  science  or  the  products  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion. In  respect  to  the  matter  of  his  preaching,  he 
has  simply  to  inquire  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
what  the  will  and  teaching  of  the  Lord  is. 

2.  An  opposite  course  would  be  inconsistent  with 
suitable  respect  for  the  authority  of  God's  word. 
Practically  it  would  not  only  throw  contempt  upon 
the  sacred  volume,  but  also  close  up  the  only  avenue 
of  true  light  upon  all  religious  subjects. 

A  habit  of  reliance  upon  personal  talent  or  human 
skill  to  supply  the  material  of  preaching  rather  than 
a  devout  study  of  the  "  living  oracles"  may  in  some 
instances  tend  to  magnify  one's  self,  but  will  uniformly 
tend  to  dishonor  God  and  to  darken  his  counsel  with 
words. 

The  proper  oflSce  of  interpretation  being  recognized 
by  the  preacher,  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to 
practice  the  rules  which  hermeneutics^  or  the  science 
of  interpretation,  has  established.  Here  let  it  be 
distinctly  stated  that  no  preacher  of  the  Gospe* 
should  content  himself  with  limited  and  fragmentary 
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studies  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is  certaiijy  his  duty 
to  make  a  special  study  of  particular  texts;  laportaaoe  ot 
but  in  order  to  do  that  with  the  greatest  ""*~^  ■'~^- 
profit,  he  should  have  previously  studied  the  Scrip 
tures  and  the  various  books  of  Scripture  connectedly. 
Especially  should  he  have  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  original  tongues  of  the  Bible,  that  he  may  not  be 
wliolly  dependent  on  translators  and  commentators 
for  the  sense  of  a  text.  On  the  other  hand,  by  habit- 
ually reading  the  sacred  text  in  the  original  he  should 
have  becQme  prepared  to  transfuse  into  his  preaching 
the  idiom  and  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers. 

No  class  of  studies  is  more  tributary  to  sacred  elo- 
quence than  this;  and  if  secular  orators  make  it 
their  habit  to  read  over  and  over  again  in  the  original 
the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  in  order  to 
derive  polish  and  inspiration  from  classic  models, 
how  much  more  important  is  it  that  preachers  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  inspired  writers.  Even  if  the  perfection 
of  their  style  were  a  principal  object  this  would  be 
important,  and  it  is  vastly  more  so  when  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  is  involved. 

EULES. 

The  following  rules  of  interpretation,  condensed 
from  A  ngus's  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,"  will  serve  as  an  index  to  the 
preacher's  course  of  duty  at  this  point.  They  are 
eqiia,lly  applicable  to  the  study  of  the  original  and 
of  translations. 

1.  Ascertain  the  sense  of  the  w^rds  of  the  text  in 
their  general  or  common  usage,  noting  their  idioms 
and  peculiarities  of  application. 

2.  Ascertain  the  particular  ixvestmw^  oi  "Osi^  ^^^^ 
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in  the  given  text.  For  example,  1.  WTiethei  used 
literally  or  figuratively ;  2.  Their  signification  as 
limited  by  their  connection. 

3,  Study  the  context,  in  which  there  may  some 
times  be  found,  1.  Definitions;  2.  Limitations;  ^.  Ex- 
planatory examples ;  4.  Parallelisms ;  5.  Allusions ; 
6.  Interpretation  of  figures. 

4,  Study  the  scope  of  the  passage,  the  writer,  the 
book,  etc.  This  enables  us  to  understand  liie  design 
of  the  inspired  author,  and  the  general  and  special 
relations  of  the  text. 

5,  Compare  Scripture  with  Scripture  to  ascertain 
the  analogy  of  faith,  or  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
word  of  God  on  the  subject. 

PRACTICAL   ADVICES. 

To  these  general  rules  for  the  investigation  of  a 
text  preparatory  to  preaching  the  following  advices 
may  be  added. 

Use  concordances  freely,  not  only  the  English,  but 
conoordanoe      ^^^^  *^^  Grcck  and  Hebrcw.    It  is  only  in 

and  referenoea.   ^]^Iq  ^^y  ^l^^t  the  Spirft  of  rulcS  1,  2,  and  5 

can  be  complied  with.  The  comparison  of  texts  by 
aid  of  the  common  reference  Bibles,  although  useful, 
is  usually  insufficient.  Much  more  extended  ref- 
erences, though  not  always  pertinent,  may  be  secured 
by  means  of  Bagster's  Scripture  Treasury,  which, 
taking  up  each  chapter  and  verse  of  the  J3ible  in 
order,  illustrates  words  and  phrases  by  references  and 
parallel  passages  as  fully  as  possible.  But  the  ref- 
erences even  in  that  work  are  usually  based  on  the 
resemblances  of  the  English  translation,  whereas  the 
corresponding  or  contrasted  uses  of  the  original  terms 
are  often  still  more  full  of  instruction. 
Copf  and  collate  j)assages  of  Scripture  for  yourself. 
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A  great  advantage  is  often  gained  by  spread-  ^^ 
in  4  out  before  one's  eye,  as  in  panoramic 
view,  tlie  whole  teaching  of  God's  word  on  a  given 
feubject.  The  object  of  the  preacher  at  this  stage  of 
hid  preparation  is  to  gain  ideas,  not  only  of  the  in- 
herent, but  also  of  the  related  meaning  of  his  text. 
To  this  end  the  labor  of  special  collation  is  highly 
tributary.  Moody's  "  New  Testament  illustrated  by 
Scripture"  is  designed  to  lessen  this  species  of  labor, 
and  is  a  useful  help  to  the  preacher ;  but  it  is  insuffi- 
cient, not  only  for  the  reason  of  its  not  illustrating 
any  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  because  no 
help  is  so  advantageous  as  to  render  unnecessary 
personal  examinations  and  comparisons  with  a  view 
to  particular  objects. 

In  the  whole  process  of  interpretation  be  mindful 
of  your  dependence  on  God  for  light,  and  prayerful 
for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  by  these  and  any  other  appropriate  means 
a  preacher  has  ascertained  the  full  meaning  and  the 
various  bearings  of  his  text,  he  is  just  prepared  to  en- 
ter upon  an  active  use  of  his  own  powers  of  inventioiu 

§  3.  Invention. 

Before  discussing  the  subject  of  invention,  it  is 
desirable  to  fix  as  definitely  as  possible  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  Few  terms  have  been  more 
loosely  employed  by  writers  on  rhetoric  and 
lomiletics.  Some  speak  of  invention  as  an  art; 
ithers.  as  intimated  above,  treat  it  as  a  form  or 
xsult  cif  mental  action  covering  the  entire  ground 
iff  orat<  »rial  preparation  ;  while  a  third  class  speak  of 
it  as  an  "  active  spring,"  or  "  energy  of  the  mind." 
The  first  signification  is  that  of  the  Greek  and  Ko- 
man  rhetoricians,  and  partakes  ot\\\^N^^^\!L'^^^^*^^^^ 
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at  their  period  obscured  all  philosopny :  the  second 
involves  an  equal  degree  of  vagueness  from  too  wide 
an  application;  while  the  third,  wliich  is  in  itself 
correct,  has  hitherto  lacked  that  specific  treatment 
which  gives  the  inventive  faculty  its  just  classifica- 
tion among  ^the  recognized  powers  of  the  intellect. 

An  apology  for  this  neglect  may  be  found  in  the 
siTergent  hithcrto  Unsettled  state  of  mental  science, 
^^"^^  and  the  conflicting  forms  of  classification  still 
prevalent  among  authors  on  that  subject.  Indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  seems  to  leave  room  for  a 
perpetual  divergence  of  views  respecting  the  number 
and  the  exact  character  of  the  mental  powers. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says :  "  Mental  powers  are 
not  like  bodily  organs.  It  is  the  same  simple  sub- 
stance which  exerts  every  energy  and  every  faculty, 
however  various,  and  which  is  aifected  in  every 
mode,  of  *every  capacity,  however  opposite."  Addi- 
son before  him  had  said :  "  Although  we  divide  the 
soul  into  several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no 
such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since  it  is  the  whole 
soul  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or  imagines. 
Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  understand- 
ing, will,  imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for 
the  better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such 
abstracted  subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is 
any  such  division  in  the  soul  itself."  In  another 
part  of  the  same  paper  Addison  makes  use  of  an 
expression  which  has  been  practically  adopted  as  a 
definition  by  the  best  authors  on  mental  philosopliy. 
He  says :  "  What  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are 
only  the  diflferent  ways  or  modes  in  which  the  soul 
can  exert  herself."  Haven  says:  "A  faculty  of  the 
mind  is  the  mind's  power  of  acting.  The  mind  has 
as  many  distinct  faculties  as  it  has  distinct  p^-were 
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of  action,    distinct   functions,    distinct   modes   a.nd 
spheres  of  activity."     Hamilton  again   says :   ^'  A.11 
mental  powers  are  nothing  more  than  names  determ 
ined  by  various  orders  of  mental  phenomena." 

Yet  every  author  of  a  system  of  mental  philosophy 
lias  deemed  it  important  to  classify  and  distinguish 
tlie  leading  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  system  of 
Hamilton  i^  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  as  it  is 
the  latest  that  has  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
learned.  It  will  serve  as  a  convenient  basis  for  the 
illustration  of  the  present  topic. 

Having  adopted  the  Kantian  division  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  into  those  of  knowledge,  feeling,  and 
conation,  (will  and  desire,)  Hamilton  thus  tabulates 
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—  Perception.      • 

—  ISelf-consciousuess. 


I.  Presentative        \  f""^""^  '  P^-r^P''""?- 

(  Internal  —  Belf-conscic 

II.  Conservative      —  Memory. 

m.  Keproductive       \  ^'^^^^^^  ^^  —  Suggestion. 

I  With  will  —  Keminiscenoe. 

IV.  Bepresentative    —  Imagination. 

V.  Elaborative         —  Comparison,  Faculty  of  Relations. 

VI.  Regulative  —  Reason  —  Common  sense. 


RHETORICAL  INVENTION. 

No  mention  is  here  made  of  invention  or  of  an 
inventive  faculty,  and  yet  for  ages  invention  has 
been  recognized  as  a  mode  of  mental  action,  a  sphere 
of  mental  activity.  Let  us  now  see  in  what  manner 
inveirtion  is  comprehended  in  the  above  scheme,  or 
'explainable  in  conformity  with  it. 

Ii  vention,  in  the  rhetorical  sense,  is  that  energy 
of  the  mind  by  which  we  discern  ideas  and  their  rela- 
tions. Vinet  likens  it  to  a  divining  rod,  which  ena- 
bles some  minds  to  discover  riches  of  thought  and 
beauties  of  language  to  which  other  minds  are  insens- 
ible.   John  Qrincy  Adams  fta.y^\  ^''IX,  ^^<5i^\j^  \^<^\ss. 
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the  whole  mass  of  ideas  conceived  or  stored  in  the 
mind  those  which  can  most  effectually  promote  the 
object  of  discourse,  it  gathers  from  the  whole  domain 
of  real  or  apparent  truth  their  inexhaustible  subsidies 
to  secure  the  triumph  of  persuasion."     Thus  it  is  seen 

▲  oantrootive  ^^  ^®  ^^^  ^^^7  ^n  Originating,  but  a  con- 
**~^*^-  structive  faculty.     It  not  only  seeks  out 

that  which  was  before  unknown ;  it  also  ^eizes  upon 
old  truths  and  blends  them  together  in  new  combi- 
nations. It  finds  new  pathways  through  old  regions 
of  thought.  It  never  contents  itself  with  what  others 
have  done,  but  insists  upon  fashioning  what  is  new 
to  itself,  whatever  uses  other  minds  have  made  of 
the  same  material. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  oflSce  rhetorical 
invention  involves  more  or  less  directly  the  exercise 
of  all  the  six  faculties  enumerated  by  Hamilton. 

Perception,  memory,  suggestion,  and  imagination 
are  the  active  agencies  by  which  facts  and  truth  are 
brought  into  mental  control;  while  comparison  and 
reason,  or  judgment,  are  the  means  of  adapting  them 
to  the  uses  of  the  orator.  Supposing  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  has  been  in  a  large  degree  at- 
tained by  the  timely  and  persevering  employment  of 
the  presentative  power,  and  that  memory  preserves 
for  ready  use  all  previously-acquired  knowledge,  the 
more  usual  sphere  of  invention  is  found  in  tile  re- 
production, representation,  and  elaboration  of  ideaf 
in  new  and  pertinent  forms.  This  work  is  most  sue 
cessfuUy  accomplished  under  control  of  the  reasoning 
or  regulative  faculty. 

"Things  new  and  old"  were  our  Saviour's  pre- 
scription of  material  for  "the  scribe  well-instructed 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  things  new  and 
old  must  ever  be  sought  for  by  teachers  of  the  Chris- 
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Ban  religion  as  the  materials  of  their  diseourBe. 
WTiicli,  now,  of  the  cognitive  faculties  con- 
duces  most  to  the  gathering  of  new  mate- 
rials for  the  preacher  ?  Clearly  the  imagination  ;  for 
while  study  enables  us  to  perceive  truth  elaborated 
by  others,  memory  to  conserve  it,  and  comparison 
and  reflection  to  weigh  it  and  determine  its  fitness, 
it  is  only  imagination  which  penetrates  the  region  of 
the  new. 

Imagination,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
pioneer  and  leader  of  invention,  without  which  the 
latter  can  only  traverse  familiar  spheres,  and  those 
with  a  halting  step.  This  fact  has  been  too  much 
overlooked  by  writers  on  rhetoric  and  homiletics, 
who  have  generally  been  content  to  surrender  the 
imagination  to  artists  and  poets,  as  tliough  it  was 
not  needed  for  oratorical  invention.  The  truth  is 
that  neither  artist  nor  poet  needs  so  ready  a  use  nor 
so  perfect  a  control  of  the  imagination  as  Esaentdiatotiie 
the  public  speaker.  The  former  may  p'«*o*»«« 
polish  and  refine  their  conceptions  in  the  privacy  of 
the  study;  the  latter  will  often  attain,  and  must 
wisely  manage  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  imagination 
in  the  midst' of  his  addresses  and  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  multitude. 

In  this  view  the  imagination  should  be  called  on 
to  perform  its  appropriate  office  in  the  task  of  prej>- 
aration  as,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  powerful  auxil- 
iaries of  invention.  Hence  some  special  attention 
will  now  be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  mode  of  subordinating  its  functions  to  the 
aid  of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Here,  however,  as 
elsewhere  witliin  the  precincts  of  mental  science,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  two  authors  exactly  agreeing  in 
the  use  of  terms.     Some  make  \iie  \\!cv2jgL\\^NAss^  ^scA 
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the  fancy  two  distinct  faculties;  others,  including 
JIamilton,  make  them  equivalents.  Wordsworth  the 
poet,  and  Ruskin  the  artist,  regard  fancy  and  the  im- 
agination as  distinct  exercises  of  the  imaginative  f  do- 
ulty^  the  former  being  its  playful  and  superficial 
action,  the  latter  embracing  both  its  higher  and  pro 
founder  movements.  According  to  this  view,  which 
is  here  adopted,  the  orator  leaves  the  lower  walks  ol 
the  imagination,  those  of  the  fancy,  to  poets  and 
essayists ;  while,  true  to  his  calling,  he  never  ceases  to 
traverse  its  higher  domain  or  plunge  into  its  pro- 
founder  depths.  The  poet  is  equally  at  home  in  both, 
as  is  illustrated  by  Wordsworth's  classification  of  his 
earlier  productions  into  poems  of  the  fancy  and  of 
the  imagination. 

Ruskin  beautifully  says : 

Fancy  plays  like  a  squirrel  in  its  circular  prison  and  is  happy ; 
but  imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  and  her  home 
is  in  heaven.  Shut  her  from  the  fields  of  the  celestial 
mountains,  bar  her  from  breathing  their  lofty  sun-warmed  air, 
and  we  may  as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last  bolt  of  the  tower  of 
famine,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  keeping  of  the  wildest  surge 
tlmt  washes  Capraja  and  Gorgona. 

Again  he  describes  fancy  as  merely  decorative  and 
entertaining,  whereas  "the  life  of  imagination  is  in 
the  discovering  of  truth." 

There  is  a  freshness  and  power  in  Mr.  Ruskin'a 
ti  eatment  of  the  imaginative  faculty  ^  that  can 
not  fail  to  prove  highly  entertaining  and  instructive 
to  all  who  desire  to  apprehend  and  master  the  orator- 
ical process  of  invention. 

His  object  in  writing  was  to  aid  painters  in  the 
task  of  artistic  composition.     Let  the  student  judge 

*  Modern  Piuatcra,  vol.  ii. 
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how  far  his  hiuts  may  \>e  useful  to  those  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  sermons.  The  following  is  a 
brief  but  systematic  abstract  of  the  views  he  presents 
in  the  essay  referred  to. 

Mr.  Euskin  treats  the  imagination  as  acting  in 
three  distinct  forms,  which  he  respectively  desig- 
nates as  "imagination  penetrative,  imagination  asso- 
ciative, and  imagination  contemplative."  The  first 
penetrates,  analyzes,  and  reaches  truth,  discoverable 
by  no  other  faculty.  The  second  combines  truths 
already  discovered,  and  by  combination  creates  new 
forms.  The  third  regards  and  examines  both  simple 
images  and  its  own  combinations  with  a  view  to 
completeness  and  adaptation. 

The  first,  or  imagination  penetrative,,  in  seizing  its 
materials  plunges  "  into  the  very  heart  of  things." 

IT   SEIZES   BY   THE   INNERMOST. 

Nothing  else  will  content  its  spirituality ;  whatever  semblances 
and  various  outward  shows  and  phases  its  subject  may  possess 
go  for  nothing ;  it  gets  within  all  fence,  cuts  down  to  the  root, 
and  drinks  the  very  vital  sap  of  that  it  deals  with.  Once  there 
it  is  at  liberty  to  throw  up  what  new  shoots  it  will,  so  always 
that  the  true  juice  and  sap  be  ^n  them,  and  to  prune  and  twist 
them  at  its  pleasure,  and  bring  them  to  fairer  fruit  than  grew 
on  the  old  tree ;  but  all  this  pruning  and  twisting  is  work  that 
it  likes  not,  and  often  does  ill;  its  function  and  gift  are  the 
getting  at  the  root;  its  nature  and  dignity  depend  on  its  holding 
things  always  by  the  heart.  Take  its  hand  from  off  the  beating 
of  that  and  it  will  prophesy  no  longer.  It  looks  not  in  the  eyes, 
;t  judges  not  by  the  voice,  it  describes  not  by  outward  features; 
nil  that  it  affirms,  judges,  or  describes  it  affirms  from  within. 

IT   ACTS    INTUITIVELY. 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  I  am  iuv^orrect  in  calling  thit* 
penetrating,  possession-taking  faculty  imagination.  Be  it  so; 
the  name  is  of  little  consequence;  the  faculty  itself,  called  b^ 
what  name  we  will.  I  insist  upon  as  \h^  \i\^^^\»  \si^^<5RJw?Ns^ 
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power  of  man.  There  is  no  rea!»oning  in  it;  it  works  not  by 
algebra,  nor  by  integral  calculus;  it  is  a  piercing,  Phclas-like 
mind^s  tongue  that  works  and  tastes  into  the  very  rock-heart; 
no  matter  what  he  the  subject  submitted  to  it,  substance  or  spirit, 
all  is  alike  divided  asunder,  joint  and  marrow  ;  whatever  utmost 
truth,  life,  principle  it  has  is  laid  bare,  and  that  which  has  no  truths 
life,  nor  principle  is  dissipated  into  its  original  smoke  at  a  toudi. 
The  whispers  at  men's  ears  it  lifts  into  visible  angels.  Vials 
tliat  have  lain  sealed  in  the  deep  sea  a  thousand  years  it  unseals 
and  brings  out  of  them  genii.  Every  great  conception  of  poet 
or  painter  (or  orator)  is  held  and  treated  by  this  faculty. 

SIGNS    OF   IT   IN   LANGLAGE. 

There  is  in  every  word  set  down  by  the  imaginative  mind  an 
awful  undercurrent  of  meaning  and  evidence  and  shadow  upon  it 
of  the  deep  places  out  of  which  it  has  come. 

,  PROOFS   OF   ITS   ABSENCE. 

The  unimaginative  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  has  never 
pierced  to  the  "heart,  so  he  can  never  touch  it.  If  he  has  to 
paint  a  passion  he  remembers  the  external'signs  of  it;  he  col- 
lects expressions  of  it  from  other  writers ;  he  searches  for  similes ; 
he  composes,  exaggerates,  heaps  term  on  term,  figure  on  figure, 
till  we  groan  beneath  the  cold  disjointed  heap;  but  it  is  all 
faggot  and  no  fire;  the  breath  of  life  is  not  in  it.  His  passion 
has  the  form  of  Leviathan,  but  it  never  makes  the  deep  boil ; 
he  fastens  us  all  at  anchor  in  the  scaly  rind  of  it;  our  sym- 
T>athies  remain  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean. 

RELATIONS   TO    ORIGINALITY. 

And  that  virtue  of  originality  that  men  so  strain  after  is  not 
newness,  as  they  vainly  think,  (there  is  nothing  new ;)  it  is  only 
genuineness.  It  all  depends  upon  this  glorious  faculty  of  getting 
to  the  spring  of  things  and  working  out  from  that.  It  is  the 
coolness  and  clearness  and  deliciousness  of  the  water,  fresh  from 
the  fountain-head,  opposed  to  the  thick,  hot,  unrefreshing  drain- 
age from  other  men's  meadows. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    DISTINCTION. 

I  Mieve  it  will  be  found  that  the  entirely  unimaginati  >  o  mmd 
^^of  nothing  of  the  object  it  has  to  dwell  upon  or  describe,  and 
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fe  therefore  utterly  unable,  as  it  is  blind  itself,  to  set  .Jiylliing 
trafore  the  eyes  of  the  reader.* 

The  fancy  sees  the  outside,  and  is  able  to  give  a  portrait  oi 
i*he  outside,  clear,  brilliant,  and  full  of  detail. 

The  imagination  sees  the  heart  and  inner  nature  and  makes 
ihera  felt,  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  and  interrupted  in 
Its  giving  of  outer  detail. 

Second.  *While  the  penetrative  functions  of  the 
imagination  are  thus  shown  to  be  intuitive,  ^^^,^^^^^ 
its  associative  functions  are  in  a  certain  •«»oci*tiv«, 
sense  mechanical.  But  they  form  "  the  grandest  me- 
chanical power  that  the  human  intelligence  possesses," 

A  powerfully  imaginative  mind  seizes  and  combines  at  the 
same  instant  all  the  impoi-tant  ideas  of  its  poem  or  picture,  (or 
sermon,)  and  while  it  works  with  any  one  of  them,  it  is  at  the 
same  instant  working  with  and  modifying  all  in  their  relations 
to  it,  never  losing  sight  of  their  bearings  on  each  other. 

The  matter  in  which  associative  imagination  can  be  shown  is 
that  which  admits  of  great  license  and  variety  of  arrangements, 
and  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  relation  alone  is  required. 

The  associative  imagination  exhibits  its  power  in 
grouping  resemblances,  and  in  calling  forth  from  the 
regions  of  the  known  whatever  may  illustrate  the 
unknown. 

Third.  It  is  the  office  of  the  contemplative  im- 
agination to  regard  deliberately  the  con- 
ceptions  which  have  been  formed  by 
intuition  or  combination,  to  select  such  of  them,  or 
Buch  features  of  th^m,  as  it  may  choose  for  particular 
purposes,  and  to  forge  the  selected  qualities  together 
in  such  groups  and  forms  as  it  may  desire.  In  this 
mode  of  action  it  shapes  and  creates  by  innumerable 
processes.  It  consolidates  numbers  into  unity,  and 
dissolves  and  separates  unity  into  numbers ;  it  shapes 

*  Compare  Aristotle's  RhcViiia^m^W- 
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means  to  ends,  and  images  of  thought  to  the  accam« 
plishment  of  objects  designed.  It  discovers  and 
repairs  defects,  and  finally  contemplates  and  treats 
OS  realities  its  own  creations. 

Although  most  writers  have  regarded  the  imagina- 
tion as  limited  in  its  functions  to  the  sphere  of  tho 
ornamental,  yet  Ruskin  is  not  alone  in  treating  it  as 
the  great  mental  agency  for  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says : 

If  we  were  obliged  to  find  a  common  word  for  every  element- 
ary process  of  our  (mental)  analysis,  Imagination  would  be  the 
term  which,  with  the  least  violence  to  its  meaning,  could  be 
accommodated  to  express  the  representative  faculty.  By  the 
imagination  thus  limited  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  faculty 
of  representing  mere  objects  of  sense  alone  is  meant.  On  the 
contrary,  a  vigorous  power  of  representation  is  as  indispensable  a 
condition  ofstuxess  in  the  abstract  sciences  as  in  the  poetical  and 
plastic  arts.  It  may  accordingly  be  doubted  whether  Aristotle 
or  Homer  were  possessed  of  the  more  powerful  in/agination. 

He  proceeds  to  quote  as   part  of  his  text   the 
following   from   Ancillon,    a   French   philosophical 
*      writer : 

We  may  indeed  afiirm  that  there  are  as  many  difierent  kinds 
iHfferent  kinda  ^^  imagination  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  intel- 
of  imagination,  lectual  activity.  There  js  the  imagination  of  ab- 
straction, which  represents  to  us  certain  phases  of  an  object  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sign  by  which 
the  phases  are  united ;  the  imagination  of  wit,  which  represents 
differences  and  contrasts,  and  the  semblance  by  which  these  arc 
again  combined ;  the  imagination  of  judgment,  which  represents 
the  various  qualities  of  an  object,  and  binds  them  together 
under  the" relations  of  substance,  of  attribute,  of  mode;  the  im- 
agination of  reason,  which  represents  a  principle  in  connection 
with  its  consequences,  the  effect  in  dependence  on  its  cause ;  the 
imagination  of  feeling,  which  represents  the  accessory  images, 
kindred  to  some  particular,  and  which  therefore  confer  on  it 
grater  compass,  depth,  and  intensity ;  the  imagination  of  vol*- 
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tion,  which  represents  all  the  circumstances  which  concur  to 
persuade  or  dissuade  from  a  certain  act  of  will ;  the  imagination 
ef  tlie  passions,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  alfection, 
represents  all  that  is  homogeneous  or  analogous;  finally,  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  which  represents  whatever  is  new,  or 
beautiful,  or  sublime ;  whatever,  in  a  word,  it  is  determined  to 
lepresent  hy  any  interest  of  art. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  imagination,  determined  by  a  peculiar 
order  of  association,  is  usually  found  in  every  period  of  life,  ii» 
every  sex,  in  every  country,  in  every  religion.  A  knowledge  ol 
men  principally  consists  in  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  by 
which  their  thoughts  are  linked  and  represented.  The  study  of 
this  is  of  importance  to  the  instructor,  in  order  to  direct  the 
character  and  intellect  of  his  pupils ;  to  the  statesman,  that  he 
may  exert  his  influence  on  the  public  opinion  and  manners  of 
a  people ;  to  the  poet,  that  he  may  give  truth  and  reality  to  his 
dramatic  representations ;  and  to  the  orator,  in  order  to  convince 
and  persuade. 

In  his  further  treatment  of  the  subject  Hamilton 
says: 

Considering  the  representative  faculty  in  subordination  to  its 
two  determinants,  the  faculty  of  reproduction  and  the  faculty  of 
comparison  or  elaboration,  we  may  distinguish  three  principal 
orders  in  which  imagination  represents  ideas:  1.  The  natural 
order.  2.  Tlie  logical  order.  3.  The  poetical 
order.  The  natural  order  is  that  in  which  we  re- 
ceive the  impression  of  external  objects,  or  the  order  according 
to  which  our  thoughts  spontaneously  group  themselves.  The 
logical  order  consists  in  presenting  what  is  universal  prior  to 
what  is  contained  under  it  as  particular,  or  in  presenting  partic- 
ulars first  and  then  ascending  to  the  universal,  which  they  coii- 
stitute;  The  former  is  the  order  of  deduction,  the  latter  that  r  f 
Induction.  The  poetical  order  consists  in  seizing  individual  cii  - 
ttumstances  and  in  grouping  them  in  such  .a  manner  that  the 
imagination  shall  represent  them  so  as  they  might  be  offered  by 
the  sense.  The  natural  order  is  involuntary ;  the  logical  is  the 
child  of  art,  it  is  the  result  of  our  will,  conformed  to  the  lawa 
of  intelligence ;  the  poetical  order  is  excluaWekV^  ^\!\<!.\i^a^R^  ^^ 
effect. 

10 
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Making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  of  phrase- 
ology between  the  artist  and  the  philosopher,  it  will 
be  seen  that  their  ideas  of-  the  imaginative  power  are 
substantially  alike.  The  imagination  penetrative 
seizes  facts  and  thoughts  in  their  natural  order,  the 
imagination  associative  arranges  them  in  logical 
order,  while  the  imagination  contemplative  or  elab- 
orative  adapts  them  to  poetical  or  oratorical  use. 

These  various  processes  are  all  included  in  the  rhe- 
torical idea  of  invention,  and  just  descriptions  of  them 
are  well  calculated  to  indicate  to  students  of  oratorv 
the  line  of  development  and  cultivation  they  ought 
to  pursue. 

Like  other  talents,  the  inventive  power  is  possessed 
in  different  degrees  by  different  persons,  and  is  sus- 
ceptible both  of  direction  and  of  improvement.  A 
high  degree  of  inventiveness  in  any  department  of  art 
or  science  is  denominated  genius ;  but  if,  according  to 
Buffon,  "  genius  is  labor,"  those  who  naturally  possess 
it  in  but  a  moderate  degree  need  not  despair  of  secur- 
ing its  ample  development  by  means  of  suitable 
effort. 

Rhetorical  invention  is  limited  to  the  real,  at  least 
to  the  possible ;  but  in  both  there  is  literally  endless 
xamitedtothe  ^copc  for  its  employment.  UpoH  its 
vi^^^  active  and  judicious  exercise  depends,  in 
a  greater  degree  than  is  usually  supposed,  the  inter- 
est and  usefulness  of  preaching.  The  power  of 
the  human  mind  in  this  respect  was  doubtless  con 
templated  in  the  original  appointment  of  preaching 
as  the  great  agency  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel. 
It  was  never  designed  that  triteness  or  iteration  should 
render  the  proclamation  of  divine  truth  prosy  and 
/WTTorlejas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  designed,  and 
it  IB  ever  reasonably  demanded,  t\iat.  vjv\\i  \AiG  xia.T yiu^ 
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temperaments  and  capacities  of  men,  the  changing 
circumstances  of  society,  and  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources  of  knowledge  and  truth,  preaching  should  be 
so  varied  a?  ever  to  be  interesting  to  those  who  hear 
it  and  hear  it  constantly. 

Invention  is  essential  to  this  result,  and  without  it 
iij  degree  of  learning  and  no  amount  of  talent  can 
make  a  preacher  interesting.  Invention,  indeed, 
must  kindle  the  glow  of  interest  in  one's  own  mind, 
or  he  will  be  utterly  incapable  of  interesting  others. 
Hence  any  style  of  pulpit  preparation  deserving  to  be 
recommended  should  contemplate  not  only  the  pres- 
ent, but  the  continued  employment  of  the  inventive 
powers.  It  often  happens  that  successive  examina- 
tions of  the  same  subject,  with  intervening  intervals 
for  the  growth  of  the  mind  and  its  increase  in  knowl- 
edge, will  widen  the  breadth  of  view  which  one  may 
take  of  any  given  subject,  and  thus  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  disadvantage  of  familiarity  with  the 
subject  and  its  treatment. 

It  is  on  this  plan,  and  on  this  plan  only,  that  a 
preacher  can  hope  to  be  increasingly  interesting  and 
useful  as  he  advances  in  life.  In  his  earlier  sermons 
the  interest  of  novelty  may  stimulate  his  thoughts 
and  give  freshness  to  his  utterances.  But  whoever 
contents  himself  with  first  thoughts  and  original  prep- 
arations foregoes  the  finest  opportunity  of  mental 
progress,  and  dooms  himself  to  be  the  organ  of  stale 
repetitions,  which,  having  lost  their  power  over  his 
own  mind,  can  only  be  presented  to  others  with 
tameness,  or  at  best  with  affected  vivacity. 

Let  it  then  be  adopted  as  a  fundamental  principle 
of  pulpit  preparation,  that  within  the  lim-    constant ««. 
its  prescribed  by  the  word  of  God  tl\^    "^^^ 
inyentive  powers  of  tlie  miiid  tii\x^\,  \i^  ^nSVj  ^^-^^-^ 
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oped,  and  constantly  exercised  in  the  investigation 
and  coniinunication  of  truth. 

Tliere  are  several  im])ortant  tasks  to  which  in  the 
prei)aration  of  religious  discourse  the  invention  must 
be  earnestly  addressed. 

GENERALIZATION.  , 

In  homileticSj  generalization  may  be  defined  as  tho 
act  of  deducing  special  themes  from  general  snbjects 
or  texts.  It  has  two  forms  of  application  analogous 
to  induction  and  deduction  in  logic.  In  the  first 
there  is  the  summing  up  of  particulars  in  such  a  form 
of  statement  as  will  embrace  them  all.  In  the  second 
there  is  the  withdrawing  or  extraction  of  some  par- 
ticular idea  from  a  general  subject  in  a  form  adapted 
to  become  the  germ  of  discourse. 

Every  subject  admits  of  treatment  from  different 
aspects,  and  every  text  of  Scripture  contains  two  or 
more  subjects  from  which  in  preaching  a  specific 
theme  may  be  chosen.  Even  in  the  briefest  logical 
propositions  there  is  room  for  selection  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate,  and  sometimes  even  the 
copula,  as  to  the  prominence  to  be  given  to  one  or  the 
other. 

For  an  illustration  take  the  text  1  John  iv,  16: 
«  God  is  love." 

This  most  simple  and  logical  proposition  may  be 
generalized  in  different  forms,  so  that  very  different 
discourses  as  to  plan  and  matter  would  be  preached 
from  the  particular  theme  which  might  be  chosen. 

If  the  mind  of  the  preacher  were  most  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  proposition   as  a  whole  he  would 
generalize  it  in  its  broadest  form,  and  probabiy  choose 
as  his  specific  theme.  The  love  of  God, 
If  the  subject  of  the  propoBitipn  ^erc  fixed  upon 
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«  « 

AS  indicating  the  leading  thought  to  be  developed, 
God  is  love,  the  specific  theme  might  be  stated  in 
this  form :  By  eminence  above  all  other  beings  God  is 
love. 

If  the  copula  were  regarded  as  peculiarly  signifi- 
cant, God  IS  love,  this  theme  might  be  adopted: 
God/s  existence  inseparable  from  love. 

Again,  if  the  predicate  were  to  be  chosen  as  the 
special  topic  of  thought,  God  is  LOVE,  the  text  might 
be  generalized  as  follows :  Ijyoe  the  glory  of  the 
divine  character. 

Texts  embodying  compound  propositions  necessa- 
rily admit  of  still  more  varied  generalizations,  and  it 
is  the  task  of  invention  to  present  them  all  before  the 
mind  as  a  means  of  choosing  the  best.  This  is  the 
primary  work  of  invention,  from  which  it  may  pro- 
ceed in  the  accumulation  of  material  by  other  steps. 

ANALYSIS. 

When  a  subject  is  specifically  before  the  mind, 
inventive  reflection  should  penetrate  its  essence  and 
discover  its  component  parts.  These  parts  should  be 
laid  out  one  by  one,  and  examined  both  in  their  rela- 
tions and  in  their  details.  This  process  is  denom- 
inated analysis,  and  is  peculiarly  fruitful  of  sugges- 
tions to  an  inventive  mind. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

Invention  is  often  greatly  stimulated  by  conjecture. 
When  by  analysis  we  have  discovered  what  is  within 
ft  subject,  hypothesis  will  often  lead  us  forth  on  the 
track  of  its  relations  to  the  universe  without.  Hy- 
pothesis is  one  of  the  most  common  elements  of 
mathematical  demonstration.  To  it  in  ^^CAexj^^wi  \ks& 
most  brilliant  discoveries  ar^  to  \>^  cte^\\.'eA^  ^xANs^  V^ 
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literature  owes  its  brightest  gems.  Hypothetical 
invention  in  oratory  corresponds  to  what  Kuskin 
Bays  of  the  imagination  in  literature:  "It  takes  a 
thousand  for:ns,  according  to  the  matter  it  has  to 
treat,  and  becomes,  like  the  princess  of  the  Arabinn 
tale,  sword,  eagle,  or  fire,  according  to  the  war  it 
wagCto,  sometimes  piercing,  sometimes  soaring,  some 
times  illumining." 

Without  restraint,  this  employment  of  the  mind 
might  lead  to  wild  and  profitless  vagaries.  It  is 
therefore  only  recommended  within  just  limits  as  a 
means  of  searching  out  sterling  material  not  secured 
by  tamer  processes. 

COMPARISON. 

When  the  penetrative  or  tentative  imagination  has 
brought  new  thoughts,  or  combinations  of  thoughts, 
within  the  field  of  mental  vision,  it  is  the  task  of 
association  and  contemplation  to  test  their  value 
and,  if  possible,  increase  their  utility.  Comparison 
may  be  said  to  embrace  this  whole  class  of  mental 
operations,  and  comparison  demands  knowledge  as 
the  basis  of  its  action.  Things  conjectured  must  be 
compared  with  things  known ;  and  the  more  extens- 
ive one's  knowledge  is,  the  more  profitably  he  may 
conduct  the  process  of  invention,  whether  for  the 
development,  the  illustration,  or  the  ornamentation 
of  his  subject. 

The  right  use  of  knowledge  contributes  to  origiii- 
ality.  In  this  sphere  the  laws  of  association  have 
their  legitimate  action ;  but  without  extensive  knowl- 
edge the  range  of  the  associative  imagination  must 
be  narrow.  Give  it  material  on  which  to  act,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  new  combinations  it  may 
form.     TbuB  ficience,  history ,  and  literature  may  all 
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be  rendered  subservient  to  the  proclamationB  of  pure 
Gospel  truth. 

The  inventive  powers  of  the  mind  gain  strength 
from  exertion.  Habits  of  thinking  and  of  expressin<2: 
thought  enlarge  the  mental  grasp  and  increase  one's 
readiness  both  of  perceiving  facts  and  relations,  and 
of  utilizing  them  for  didactic  purposes. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  conditions 
of  a  mind  that  acquires  knowledge  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  its  possession,  and  of  one  that  learns  and 
tliinks  with  the  design  .of  turning  its  acquisitions  to 
a  high  practical  account.  The  one  is  like  a  pent-up 
lake,  which  receives  but  never  gives,  unless  by  the 
slow  process  of  evaporation.  The  other  is  like  the 
sparkling  waters  of  a  running  stream,  carrying  fer- 
tility and  beauty  wherever  it  flows. 

The  object  and  practice  of  communicating  knowl- 
edge give  new  motives  and  stimulus  to  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  no  one  can  have  higher  motives  for  both 
than  the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Hence,  while  he 
should  study  diligently  to  know  the  truth  of  God, 
he  should  be  equally  diligent  in  learning  to  express 
it  with  readiness  and  power. 

Habitual  and  laborious  composition,  therefore,  is 
an  essential  preparation  for  the  task  of 

Oon&pMltloiBa 

preaching.  In  this  exercise  invention  is  • 
stimulated  by  its  own  action,  and  seldom  fails  to 
gather  even  a  redundancy  of  materials.  In  every 
such  case  its  power  of  discrimination  is  called  into 
play  in  the  selection  of  only  those  materials  which 
are  best  and  in  the  highest  degree  effective.  Rus- 
kin's  description  of  artistic  composition  well  iUuft- 
trates  the  process  of  composing  a  «>et\xiO\i\ 
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Tlie  mind  summons  np  before  it  those  imapjes  wliich  it  adip- 
poses  to  be  of  the  kind  wanted.  Of  tliese  it  takes  the  one  wliicii 
it  supposes  to  be  the  fittest  and  tries  it.  If  it  will  not  answer 
it  tries  another,  until  it  has  obtained  such  an  association  lu* 
pleases  it. 

This  process  will  be  more  rapid  and  effective  in  proportion  tc 
the  artist's  (preacher's)  powers  of  conception  and  associatioOf 
these  in  their  turn  depending  on  his  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  distinctness  of  his  powers  of  conception  will  give  value, 
point,  and  truth  to  every  fragment  that  he  draws  from  memory. 
His  powers  of  association  and  his  knowledge  of  nature  (and 
revelation)  will  pour  out  before  him,  in  greater  or  less  numbei, 
the  images  from  which  to  choose.  His  experience  guides  him 
to  quick  discernment  in  the  combination,  when  made,  of  the 
parts  that  are  offensive  and  require  change. 

By  association  images  apposite  or  resemblant,  or  of  whatever 
kind  wanted,  are  called  up  quickly  and  in  multitudes.  Great 
differences  of  power  are  manifested  among  artists  (preachers)  in 
this  respect,  some  having  hosts  of  distinct  images  always  at 
their  command,  and  rapidly  discerning  resemblance  or  contrast ; 
others  having  few  images  and  obscure  at  their  disposal,  nor 
readily  governing  those  they  have. 

PRACTICAL   RULES. 

It  may  be  wjbU  to  subjoin  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions in  reference  to  homiletical  invention  in  the 
form  of  rules : 

1.  Address  your  mind  to  the  invention  of  thougLts, 
not  words.  Words  may  be  employed,  but  only  as 
auxiliaries. 

2.  Note  down  or  otherwise  make  sure  of  whatever 
relevant  thoughts  your  mind  can  call  to  its  aid,  iiTe^ 
spective  of  order  or  mainly  so. 

3.  At  first  be  not  too  scrupulous  on  the  subject 
of  relevancy.  Entertain  whatever  seemingly  good 
thoughts  come  at  your  call.  Try  them,  push  them  out 
to  conclusions.     Perhaps  if  not  available  themselvea 

thejr  will  lead  to  others  that  are. 
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4.  Pursue  invention  in  every  variety  of  eircum 
stance  in  the  study  and  out  of  it.  Make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  special  and  protracted  occupation,  and  also 
of  occasional  attention,  when  walking  or  riding, 
when  taking  exercise  or  rest.  One's  very  dreams  at 
night  raay  sometimes  be  made  serviceable  for  this 
object 

5.  Make  an  early  selection  of  subjects  in  order 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  repeated  and  inci- 
dental action  of  the  inventive  powers. 

6.  Use  former  studies  and  preparations  as  helps  to 
invention  rather  than  as  substitutes  for  it. 

Invention  as  thus  practiced  will  always  strengthen 
but  never  exhaust  itself.  It  will  become  a  most  de- 
lightful exercise,  causing  the  mind  to  glow  with  rap- 
ture at  its  new  creations  and  combinations.  While 
one  thus  muses  (inventively  meditates)  the  fire  of  in- 
spiration burns  within  him,  and  he  becomes  prepared 
to  speak  with  his  tongue.* 

§4.  Disposition. 

When  by  active  and  elaborative  invention,  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  interpretation,  ample  trains  of 
thought  are  secured  for  the  materials'  of  a  discourse, 
the  importance  of  disposition  becomes  obvious. 

Disposition  signifies  arrangement  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense.  Its  office  is  to  put  thoughts  xta  natnr* 
in  their  right  places.  It  is  the  necessary  "^d®***®*^ 
complement  of  invention.  Invention  accumulates, 
disposition  distributes.  Invention  gathers  together 
the  wood,  the  stone,  the  iron,  and  every  species  of 
material  essential  to  a  building.  Disposition  from 
shapeless  heaps  constructs  a  beautiful  edifice, 

♦  Psalm  xx3ax«  ^. 
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The  businesB  of  invention  is  to  roam  in  the  forest, 
to  delve  in  the  quarry,  to  sink  the  mine  and  purge  its 
Beiations  to  OTB^y  to  visit  the  manufactory  and  select 
iBTentton.  j|.g  i^geful  or  Ornamental  products.     Dis- 

Dosition  takes  the  material  selected  and  places  each 
ijtone,  each  piece  of  wood,  and  each  ornament  or  fast- 
ening where  it  is  required.  It  does  not  take  airy 
mouldings  to  construct  the  frame-work  of  a  building, 
nor  ornament  doors  and  windows  with  beams  and 
heavy  timbers.  It  distinguishes  between  the  founda- 
tion-stones and  the  coping.  Distributing  every  varie- 
ty of  material  to  its  appropriate  position  and  use,  it 
drives  every  nail  in  a  sure  place,  and  fits  hinges  and 
ornaments  where  they  belong. 

If  in  the  process  of  construction  anything  small  or 
great  is  found  to  be  wanting  invention  is  dispatched 
in  search  of  it,  and  often  when  invention  is  most 
busily  at  work  disposition  takes  materials  directly 
from  her  hand  and  places  them  where  they  are  to  be 
used. 

Thus  in  practice  invention  and  disposition  are  often 
simultaneous.  They  should  never  be  widely  separa- 
ted. Still  it  is  best  for  students  to  consider  them 
separately  or  in  their  distinct  functions. 

As  invention  is  to  a  large  extent  the  work  of  tlie 
imagination,  so  disposition  is  correspondingly  the 
work  of  the  judgment.  Although  the  imagination 
sometimes  acts  in  logical  order,  yet  oftener  it  requires 
the  control  of  the  regulative  faculties,  reason,  and 
common  sense.    This  control  results  in  disposition. 

Some  writers  have  confounded  disposition  with 
diidsion,  and  thus  have  failed  to  discern  its  true  char- 
acter. Disposition  is  the  genus.  Division  is  a  subor- 
dinate species  or  branch  of  disposition.  Disposition 
covoTB  the  arrangement  of  the  entire  discourse  from 
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tlie  introduction  to  the  conclusion.    Division  is  tech- 
aieally  applied  to  the  argument  of  a  discourse. 

THE   IMPORTANCE    OF   DISPOSITION. 

Vinet  has  strongly  set  forth  the  importance  of  dis- 
position. He  says :  "  It  is  disposition,  it  is  order, 
which  constitutes  discourse.  There  is  no  discourse 
without  it.  The  difference  between  a  common  orator 
and  an  eloquent  man  is  often  nothing  but  a  difference 
in  respect  to  disposition."  "  Good  thoughts  are  abund- 
ant ;  the  art  of  organizing  them  is  not  so  common." 

Disposition  is  essential  to  both  instruction  and  per- 
suasion, those  important  objects  of  pulpit  discourse. 
'  We  are  instructed  only  so  far  as  we  comprehend 
and  retain,  but  we  comprehend  and  retain  only  in 
the  proportion  in  which  the  matters  presented  to  our 
understanding  are  consecutive  and  connected.  A 
discourse  badly  ordered  is  obscure,  and  that  which  is 
obscure  is  weak  and  powerless  over  the  will." 

The  work  of  disposition  is  also  of  very  great  im- 
portance, since  it  completes  and  perfects  perfect,  mven- 
that  of  invention.  Its  oflSce  in  this  re-  ****"• 
spect  is  threefold:  1.  It  determines  and  reduces  to 
strict  unity  the  meaning  of  the  proposition.  2.  It 
aids  us  in  discovering  what  the  subject  contains. 
3.  It  gives  to  each  element  of  the  subject  its  real  and 
proportionate  importance. 

Again,  the  orator  must  experience  in  himself  the 
effect  he  would  produce.  This  is  what  is  called  in- 
\ij»iration.  Now  without  a  plan,  and  a  plan  strongly 
conceived,  one  cannot  write  or  speak  with  a  true  in- 
spiration. He  proceeds  at  hazard,  gropes  in  the  dark, 
advances  and  recedes,  continually  breaking  the  thread 
he  is  trying  to  unravel.  This  uncertain,  hesitating, 
out-of-breath  procedure  is  most  contrary  to  inspiration 
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and  that  continuous  movement  which  should  be  M 
one  single  expiration  from  a  powerful  chest. "^ 

Other  authors  have  also  expressed  themselves 
strongly  on  this  point.  Bautain  says:  "lie  who 
knows  not  how  to  form  a  well-conceived,  deeply  con- 
eideredj  and  seriously  elaborated  plan  will  nevei 
speak  in  a  living  or  an  effective  manner.  He  may 
become  a  rhetorician,  he  will  never  be  an  orator." 

Herder  declares :  "  I  readily  forgive  all  faults  except 
those  which  relate  to  disposition." 

Quintilian's  illustration  of  the  importance  of  dis- 
position is  well  known,  but  will  bear  repetition : 

If  you  cast  or  fashion  all  the  limbs  of  a  statue,  it  will  not  be 
a  statue  unless  these  limbs  are  properly  put  together ;  and  if 
you  change  or  transpose  any  part  of  the  human  body  or  of  other 
animals,  though  all  other  parts  remain  in  their  due  proportion, 
it  will  notwithstanding  be  a  monster.  Mislocated  limbs  lose  the 
use  of  their  wonted  exertions,  and  actions  in  confusion  are  an 
impediment  to  any  just  maneuver. 

They  are  far,  I  think,  from  being  mistaken  who  have  said  that 
the  universe  is  maintained  by  the  order  and  symmetry  of  its 
parts,  and  that  all  would  perish  if  this  order  was  disturbed.  In 
like  manner  a  speech  wanting  this  quality  must  run  into  extreme 
confusion,  wandering  about  without  a  steersman,  incoherent 
with  itself,  full  of  repetitions  and  omissions,  losing  its  vay,  as 
by  night,  in  unknown  paths,  and  without  proposing  to  itself  any 
proper  beginning  or  end,  following  rather  the  guidance  of  chance 
than  reason. 

GENERAL   OFFICES    OF   DISPOSITION. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  disposition,  which 
may  be  denominated  logical  and  oratorical. 

Logical  disposition  has  simple  reference  to  order 
and  symmetry.  Oratorical  disposition  aims  to  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  mind  and  the  will  of  the 
hearer.     The  former  is  governed  by  strict  rules  either 

♦  Coi  densed  from  Vinet. 
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of  analysis  or  synthesis.  The  latter  determines 
whether  analysis  or  synthesis  shall  be  employed  or  a 
combination  of  both. 

Logical  disposition  is  the  basis  of  oratorical.  Ora- 
torical disposition  is  not  at  liberty  to  violate  logical 
principles,  but  it  may  choose  between  different  forms 
of  logical  action.  It  may,  determine  whether  the 
process  shall  be  inductive  or  deductive,  whether  ana- . 
lytic  or  synthetic,  and  if  analytic,  the  point  at  which 
the^  analysis  shall  commence;  whether  at  the  top 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  whether  from  within 
or  from  without  the  subject.  Still  more,  oratorical 
disposition  determines  whether  to  exhibit  the  logical 
frame- work  of  the  discourse  in  whole  or  in  part,  or , 
to  conceal  it  beneath  the  drapery  of  language  or  the 
living  organism  of  ideas. 

Exact  and  repeated  practice  in  logical  disposition 
is  an  excellent  preparation  for  oratorical  success,  but 
in  speaking  a  rigid  conformity  to  logical  forms  and 
minutiae  would  chill  the  very  soul  of  eloquence.  In 
short,  logic  is  essential  to  oratory,  but 

.  .  1       .  T  /»        Halations  Of  loglo. 

oratory  is  superior  to  logic.  Just  so  far 
as  logic  convinces  the  understanding  it  prepares  the 
way  of  access  to  the  soul.  Oratory  seeks  to  enter 
the  very  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  to  awaken  within 
them  echoes  that  will  stir  the  will  to  action.  Indeed, 
the  logic  of  the  orator  should  be  that  of  the  soul 
itself,  harmonizing  not  only  with  the  action  of  thu 
intellect,  but  of  the  sensibilities  and  the  will. 

It  is  this  which  produces  that  continual  movement 
of  the  soul  which  Cicero  denominates  eloquence 
itself.*  This  movement  begins  with  the  hearer  in  a 
etate  of  indifference.     It  first  awakens  his  attention, 

*  Qnid  aliud  est  eloquentia  nisi  motus  animse  continuos  I — Ciobbo  db 
Obatobe. 
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then  conquers  his  prejudices,  and  proceeds  to  enlist 
his  sympathies,  arouse  his  feelings,  secure  the  decis- 
ion of  his  will,  and  to  demand  action.  To  commence 
and  maintain  this  movement  till  the  appropriate 
result  is  attained  is  the  object  of  oratory,  and  of  dis- 
position, as  one  of  its  most  important  auxiliaries.  Tc 
this  end  continuity  and  progress  are  both  essential. 

Oratorical  progress  has  often  been  likened  to  a  flow- 
ing stream,  whose  volume  is  continually  augmenting 
ontorioaiproff-  from  its  tributaries.  Vinet  compares  it 
'*^  to  the  increasing  momentum  of  falling 

bodies  in  respect  to  intensity,  not  acceleration  of 
movement.  His  rules  for  securing  oratorical  prog- 
ress are  practically  these : 

1.  Advance  from  that  which  affects  the  under- 
standing only  to  that  which  affects  the  will. 

2.  Advance  from  abstract  to  concrete,  from  a  priori 
to  d  posteriori. 

3.  Advance  from  the  weaker  argument  to  the 
stronger,  considering  that  to  be  the.  stronger  which 
addresses  itself  most  powerfully  to  the  understanding 
and  will  of  the  hearer. 

Such  rules  recognize  the  legitimate  action  of  the 
mind  in  the  communication  and  reception  of  truth  as 
ever  onward,  and  forbid  its  being  turned  back  upon 
itself  or  cut  short  in  its  progress  toward  a  just  result. 

It  is  the  office  of  disposition  in  oratory  to  arrange 
ideas  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  our  mental 
and  moral  nature;  and  as  truth  is  adapted  to  move 
(he  mind,  and  the  mind  is  constituted  to  be  moved 
by  truth,  so  an  arrangement  for  the  most  appropriate 
and  effective  application  of  truth  must  always  be  con- 
sidered of  vital  importance  to  the  orator. 

That  this  is  not  always  an  easy  task  may  be 
inferred  from  the  language  of  Theremin : 
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In  the  plan  of  the  oration *as  it  is  first  presented  to  the  mind, 
the  thoughts  are  never  (seldom)  found  ah'eady  arranged  in  this 
constant  progressive  flow,  but  must  be  wrought  into  it.  A« 
they  first  present  themselves  they  are  hard,  brittle,  and  sepa- 
rate particles;  the  mind  must  seize  tliem,  and  by  grinding  them 
D'^.essantly  upon  each  other  crush  them,  until  friction  kindles 
tlie  mass  and  it  runs  like  molten  ore.  The  higher  ideas,  thrown, 
as  it  were,  into  this  solution,  take  up  the  thoughts  wliich  belong 
to  tliem,  and  which,  now  that  they  are  fluid,  obey  the  mystic 
power  that  attracts  like  to  like,  so  that  they  form  themselves 
into  a  firm  chain. 

To  attain  the  power  of  readily  fusing  ideas  and 
combining  them  for  the  highest  oratorical  effect  is  an 
object  worthy  of  the  earnest  and  diligent  endeavors 
of  the  intending  or  actual  public  speaker.  For  this 
he  should  determine  to  put  forth  zealous  and  con- 
tinued efforts. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DTJf^POSmON  APPLIED  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  PABT8 

OF  A   DISCOURSE. 

ANaENT   SYSTEMS    OF   DISPOSITION. 

From  ancient  times  rhetoricians  have  recognized 
various  distinct  parts  of  a  discourse,  designated  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  their  use  and  the  design  of  the 
speaker.  But  neither  among  ancient  nor  modem 
writers  has  there  been  exact  agreement  as  to  the 
number  of  distinct  parts  of  which  a  discourse  should 
be  composed.  Aristotle  enumerated  four:  introduc- 
tion, proposition,  proof,  and  conclusion.  Quintilian 
prescribed  five:  introduction,  narration,  proof,  refu- 
tation, and  conclusion.  Cicero  extended  the  enumer- 
ation to  six,  under  the  names  of  introduction,  narra- 
tion, proposition,  proof,  refutation,  and  conclusion. 
To  this  ample  list  the  more  minute  writers  and  teach- 
ers of  the  ancient  schools  added  partition,  transition, 
and  di  egression. 

The  greater  number  of  modern  writers  have  fol- 
lowed Cicero,  but  at  present  the  tendency  is  to  sim- 
plify disposition  by  throwing  out  parts  which  are 
non-essential  or  of  little  value. 

EXPLANATION   OP   TERMS 

Brief  explanations  of  the  terms  employed  m  the 
systems  alluded  to  will  lead  the  way  to  a  just  esti- 
mate of  their  propriety  and  value. 

TJje  introduction  was  designed  to  begin  or  intro- 
duce  the  discourse. 
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■ 

Tlie  narfij^ion,  which  was  chiefly  employed  in 
ludicial  orations,  stated   the   circumstances  of   tlia 

case. 

The  proposition  stated  what  the  speaker  designed 
to  prove. 

The  partition  exhibited  the  form  and  order  of  his 
arguments. 

Transition  was  the  passage  from  one  part  of  the 
discourse  to  another,  or,  practically,  the  ligament 
which  bound  each  part  to  another. 

Proof  embraced  the  testimony  and  reasoning. 

Refutation  answered  objections. 

Digression  embraced  side  remarks,  or  issues  not 
'comprehended  in  any  regular  part. 

The  conclusion  ended  the  discourse. 

COMPREHENSIVE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  ARGUMENT. 

A  comparison  of  the  diflferent  systems  of  disposi 
tion  enumerated  will  show  that  of  Aris-  vari»tion«  ad- 
totle  to  have  been  the  germ  from  which  ai««ibie. 
the  later  systems  were  expanded.  But  even  those 
ancient  rhetoricians  who  sought  to  reduce  everything 
to  rule,  and  to  resolve  oratory  into  a  species  of  clock- 
work, did  not  absolutely  require  every  oration  to  con- 
tain all  the  parts  they  enumerated.  Even  they  allowed 
certain  variations  in  accordance  with  circumstances. 
Hence  it  is  certainly. proper  for  us  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  in  homiletics  we  may  dispense  with  any  of 
the  technical  forms  of  ancient  oratory.  It  is  obvious 
that  partition,  transition,  and  digression  need  not  be 
retained ;  while  the  term  argument  may  fitly  sum  up 
what  intervenes  between  the  introduction  and  the 
conclusion. 

An  argument  demands  a  proposition  m^OTCkai'C>xxc^\ 

a  Btatement  if  it  relates  to  facts,  prooi  \£  i\,\&  ^o\i!ciVi^. 

11 
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confi lunation  if  the  proposition  is  but  partially  or 
faintly  believed,  and  refutation  if  objections  lie 
against  it.  Hence  in  homiletics  it  conduces  greatly 
to  unity  to  consider  tlie  whole  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  a  discourse  under  the  single  idea  of  an 
argument,  which  as  just  explained  is  sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

Circumstances  sometimes  occur  which  limit  a  dis- 
course exclusively  to  the  argument.  Still,  as  every 
argument  must  have  both  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
so  the  discourse  which  comprises  but  that  single  part 
has  for  its  introduction  the  beginning  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  end  of  the  argument  for  its  conclusion. 

Strictly,  then,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  argu- 
ment, with  or  without  a  text,  is  the  only  essential 
part  of  a  discourse.  Nevertheless,  in  common  cases 
the  law  of  disposition  or  method  distributes  the  mat- 
ter of  a  discourse  or  a  sermon  into  at  least  three 
parts,  the  introduction,  the  argument,  and  the  con- 
clusion. These  several  parts  will  now  be  treated  in 
their  natural  order. 

§  1,  The  Introduction. 

Introductions  may  be  of  two  kinds,  formal  and  in- 
formal. The  term  formal  is  here  used  in  a  good 
sense,  and  applies  simply  to  introductions  which 
appear  in  due  form  distinct  from  the  body  of  the 
discourse.  An  informal  introduction  is  an  actaaJ 
commencement  with  the  subject  itself. 

OCCASIOXS   FOR   INFORMAL. 

An  informal  introduction  is   in   place  when  the 
subject  is  a  familiar  one,  and  when  tlie  hearers  need 
no  preparation  to  enable  them  to  understand  or  a]> 
preciato  it. 
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Even  on  subjects  of  this  character  a  judicious 
speaker  will  commence  with  elementary  views,  and 
proceed  by  natural  gradations  to  those  more  abstruse. 
Hence,  although  omitting  an  introduction  proper,  he 
uses  introductory  matter,  or  matter  in  an  introduc- 
tory form.  In  taking  soundings  of  his  subject  he 
does  not  plunge  into  measureless  depths 
at  once,  but  through  the  shallows  nearest 
sliore  he  advances,  lengthening  his  line  by  de- 
grees until  he  measures  the  deepest  waters.  As  to 
progress  he  imitates  the  locomotive,  which  does  not 
start  off  at  full  speed,  but  rather  by  a  slow  begin 
ning  and  measured  motion  at  the  introduction  of  its 
course  gradually  attains  its  full  velocity. 

Another  class  of  circumstances  requires,  or  at  least 
frequently  justifies,  the  omission  of  any  formal  intro- 
duction, and  an  unceremonious  dash  into  the  merits 
of  the  question.  To  this  class  belong  occasions  of 
great  excitement,  in  which  both  the  attention  and 
the  feelings  of  the  audience  are  thoroughly  roused. 
Formal  introductions  at  such  times  are  not  only  use- 
less, but  injurious,  exciting  the  disgust  of  the  hearers 
and  throwing  away  the  opportunity  of  the  speaker. 

But  even  in  these  cases  the  speaker  should  so 
arrange  his  matter  that  he  may  advance  to  higher 
and  higher  results ;  otherwise,  striking  on  too  high 
a  key  he  will  be  doomed  to  descend,  and  perhaps 
fall  fla^  before  reaching  his  conclusion.  Great  skill 
U  necessary  for  successful  management  in  such  cases. 

Another  occasion  for  omitting  a  formal  introduc- 
I'um  is  haste,  when  much  is  to  be  said  in  a  little  time. 
This  is  true  of  many  sermons,  but  of  more  exhorta- 
tions and  addresses.  Formal  introductions  in  plat 
form  addresses  are  usually  tedious  and  inopportune. 
£f  employed  they  should  be  extremely  brief. 
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With  reference,  however,  to  the  Bermon  generally^ 
as  well  as  to  an  oration,  in  ordinary  circumstances  a 
formal  introduction,  or  an  exordium  in  proper  fonn, 
may  be  considered  appropriate,  often  essential. 

DESIGN   OF   AN   INTRODUCTION 

• 

Tho  design  of  an  introduction  is  to  prepare  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
subject  of  a  discourse.  The  terms  used  in  various 
languages  to  designate  it  embody  the  same  idea. 
Thus  prologue^  T[\e,2iXmi^  foreword  in  the  Greek,  and 
exordium  or  heginning  in  the  Latin,  both  point  to 
the  common  necessity  which  the  human  mind  has, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  be  prepared  for  new 
thoughts  and  permanent  impressions.  This  necessity 
has  its  basis  in  our  mental  constitution.  .  It  is  also 
supported  by  numerous  analogies  of  nature.  Thus 
the  dawn  introduces  the  day,  the  mellow  light  the 
blaze  of  the  sun,  the  cloud  the  storm,  the  spring  the 
summer,  and  autumn  the  winter. 

Since,  therefore,  men  have  a  natural  shrinking 
from  abruptness,  either  in  manner  or  in  speech,  and 
demand  a  certain  preparation  for  the  influence  the 
orator  hopes  to  exert  upon  them,  the  introduction 
often  becomes  a  very  important  part  of  a  discourse. 
It  is  consequently  desirable  for  the  public  speaker 
BO  to  dispose  his  thoughts  as  to  use  in  his  introduc- 
tion only  such  matter  as  is  strictly  adapted  to  its 
design.  To  say  first  what  should  be  said  last  or  in- 
termediately  is  a  serious  error. 

KINDS    AND    QUALITIES    OF    INTRODUCTIONS. 

Rhetoricians  have  been  very  minute  in  their  treat- 

ment  of  this  topic.     Whately  enumerates  five  kinds 

of  introductiona ;  namely,  the  inquisitive,  the  para- 
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doxical,  the  corrective,  the  preparatory,  and  the 
narrative.  He  moreover  states  that  two.  or 
more  of  these  kinds  may  be  advantageously  com- 
bined. 

Other  writers  have  designated  introductions  as  ex>- 
planatory,  conciliatory,  argumentative,  apologetic, 
et(;.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  va- 
riety that  good  speakers  may  employ  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  their  discourses.  While,  therefore,  attempts 
to  designate  by  special  terms  every  style  of  introduc- 
tion may  savor  more  of  the  curious  than  the  useful, 
it  is  nevertheless  highly  important  that  every  speaker 
should  seek  to  acquire  the  talent  of  preparing  intro- 
ductions characterized  by  variety  and  all  other  good 
qualities. 

Authors  have  been  very  profuse  in  their  rules  re- 
specting introductions.  Blair  and  others,  following 
Cicero,  have  urged  that  introductions  should  be, 

1.  Easy  and  natural ; 

2.  Correct,  without  the  appearance  of  artificiality ; 

3.  Modest,  but  dignified; 

4.  Calm  in  manner;  and, 

5.  Not  anticipating  any  material  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Claude,  with  special  reference  to  a  sermon,  pre- 
scribes, 1.  That  the  introduction  should  grow  out  of 
the  subject  and  be  in  harmony  with  it ;  and,  2.  That 
It  should  conduct  the  hearers  gradually  to  the  topic 
Df  discussion.  He  further  enjoins  as  essential  quali 
ties  of  an  introduction  that  it  be,  1.  Brief;  2.  Clear; 
3.  Cool  and  grave;  4.  Engaging  and  agreeable; 
5.  Naturally  connected  with  the  text ;  and,  6.  Sim- 
ple or  literal,  not  figurative.  The  same  author  also 
censures  the  use  of  personal  allusions  and  fex-feX.^^^^ 
historical  statements  in  an  mtroA.\xeX\o\i. 
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Theremin  objects  urgently  to  long  introductiona, 
especially  in  sacred  oratory.     He  says : 

Time  spent  in  merely  paving  the  way  for  tlie  idea  (of  the  dis- 
course) might  better  be  employed  in  tlie  develc^^ment  of  the 
idea  itself.  In  the  second  place,  the  preliminary  statements  b> 
which  the  orator  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  theme  are  oft^o 
as  remote  from  the  minds  of  the  hearers  as  the  theme  itself,  so  that 
he  might  just  as  well  employ  that  as  to  introduce  the  former. 
In  the  third  place,  since  the  mere  desire  for  knowledge  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  moral  interest,  the  orator  can  hardly  fail 
to  interest  the  hearer  in  his  main  idea  if  he  connects  it  immedi- 
ately with  one  of  the  higher  moral  ideas,  namely,  truth,  happi- 
ness, or  duty,  which  can  be  done  without  a  long  circumlocu- 
tion. 

While  some  of  the  above  rules  are  not  without  im- 
portant exceptions,  yet  most  of  them  will  prove  use- 
ful to  the  student,  who  will  in  addition  be  still  more 
profited  by  such  a  generalization  of  the  subject  as 
will  guide  him  correctly  without  burdening  his  mind 
with  too  many  details. 

The  one  comprehensive  quality  suggestive  of  nearly 
all  minor  good  qualities,  and  opposed  to  the  more 

common  vices  of  an  exordium,  is  pertinence. 

the  quality  of  strict  relevancy  or  fitness. 
The  introduction  of  a  discourse  should  be  pertinent 
to  the  text,  pertinent  to  the  subject  and  style  of  dis- 
cussion, pertinent  to  the  occasion  and  its  demands, 
pertinent  to  the  speaker  and  the  audience,  and  perti- 
nent to  its  own  design.  This  controlling  idea  of  strict 
pertinency  will  sometimes  suggest  the  idea  of  stimu- 
lating curiosity,  sometimes  of  conciliating  prejudice, 
sometimes  of  making  a  brief  explanation  of  the  text 
or  context,  and  so  on  through  the  endless  variety  of 
possible  introductions.  The  same  idea  will  guard 
against  pj'oJjxity,  irrelevance,  triteness,  and  other 
raulta. 
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MATERIALS. 

The  materials  for  introductions  are  abundant. 
They  may  be  drawn  from  the  context,  from  a  kindred 
subject,  from  the  importance  of  the  subject  itself, 
from  an  opposite  subject  by  contrast,  or  from  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  speaker  or  hearers. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  to  select  rightly,  and  skillfully 
adapt  the  thought  chosen  to  the  object  in  view. 

As  to  style,  an  introduction  should  never  fail  to  be 
perspicuous,  so  that  every  hearer  may  comprehend  it. 
Unity  in  an  introduction  requires  that  it  embrace 
but  one  leading  thought,  and  usually  excludes  divis 
ions.  The  same  principle,  when  applied  to  the 
whole  discourse,  demands  that  the  introduction  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  discussion,  and  be  so  naturally 
and  skillfully  joined  to  the  argument  that  it  may 
tend  directly  to  the  same  result. 

ORDER   OF   PREPARATION. 

It  has  long  been  taught,  that  although  the  first  to 
be  used,  the  introduction  is  the  last  part  of  an  ora- 
tion or  sermon  to  be  prepared.  There  may  be  cases 
in  which  this  course  will  secure  the  best  result,  but 
in  common  practice  it  is  of  more  than  doubtful  pro- 
priety. To  say  the  least,  it  is  unnatural.  A  better 
rule  is,  "  Everything  in  its  own  order."  The  course 
of  thought  which  leads  the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  his 
subject  will  usually  be  the  best  for  his  hearers.  He 
should  certainly  claim  the  right  of  revision,  improve- 
ment, and  even  of  reconstruction,  to  the  last.  But  if 
in  commencing  the  arrangement  of  a  discourse  the 
mind,  as  it  often  will,  should  seize  at  owe.^  \5l^^q^  Nhsa 
appropriate  initiatory  matter,  \t  \a  Xi^^V.  Vo  ^c>rcs5sA^^ 
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the  introduction  provided  for,  and  advance  with  a 
finn  tread  to  the  argument. 

A  still  greater  error  is  that  of  regarding  an  intro- 
zntrodnotiona     ductiou  as  Something  apart  from  the  dis- 

■hould  be  ape-  .        i /.  i  i  v 

ouL  course  itseli,  to  be  put  on  or  taken  on  at 

pleasure.  From  this  mistaken  view  arose  the  prac^ 
tice  of  preparing  introductions  of  various  kinds  in 
advance,  from  which  selections  might  be  made  and 
used  from  time  to  time.  The  absurdity  of  this  prac- 
tice was  illustrated  long  ago  by  the  custom  of  those 
small  sculptors  who  keep  heads  ready  made,  to  be 
fitted  on  to  different  bodies  as  their  piece-work  statu- 
ary may  be  constructed. 

Every  discourse  should  have  its  own  introduction, 
and  on  different  occasions  the  same  discourse  may 
require  to  be  differently  prefaced. 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  subject  is 
here  treated  under  the  head  of  disposition,  and  tliat 
the  present  work  in  no  case  recommends  detailed 
composition  in  words  until  the  whole  thought-work 
of  the  discourse  is  planned.  That  being  done,  there 
appears  no  valid  objection  to  the  subsequent  compo- 
sition of  the  entire  discourse  in  the  appropriate  order 
of  its  parts. 

The  objection  of  Cicero,  repeated  by  various  writ- 
ers on  the  subject  from  his  day  to  the  present,  against 
composing  the  introduction  prior  to  the  argument,  is 
equally  valid  against  the  composition  of  any  art 
before  the  plan  of  the  whole  is  arranged. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  weakness  of  structure,  ver- 
bosity of  language,  and  inefBciency  of  result  than  word- 
composition  in  advance  of  well-digested  thouglit-com- 
position,  toward  which  the  act  of  disposition  largely 
contributes. 
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§  2.  The  Argument. 

As  now  to  be  considered,  the  argument  is  the  body 
or  principal  part  of  a  discourse^that  to  which  the 
introduction  leads  and  which  the  conclusion  follows. 
In  cases  where  formal  introductions  and  conclusions, 
Lowe^  er  brief,  are  omitted,  it  is  the  discourse  itself. 

CONFUSED   EMPLOYMENT   OP  TERMS. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  subject  great  diversity, 
and  even  confusion,  appears  among  writers  on  homi- 
letics.  Claude,  and  those  who  have  expanded  his 
system,  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  difference 
between  disposition  and  division.  Mistaking  the 
latter  for  the  former,  the  less  for  the  greater,  they 
have  treated  largely  of  the  division  of  sermons,  and 
with  equal  impropriety  they  have  confounded  the 
classification  of  sermons  both  with  division  and  the 
various  modes  .  of  treatment.  Witness  an  extract 
from  Sturtevant,  whose  work,  entitled  the  Preacher's 
Manual,  is  a  voluminous  Commentary  on  Claude's 
Essay : 

Different  Methods  of  Division. — ^Tlie  varions  kinds  of  di- 
vision to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  I  will  now  pre- 
sent to  you.  They  are  textual  or  topical.  The  textual  are  such 
as  fall  into,  1.  The  natural  kind  of  division.  2.  The  accor^mo- 
dational.  3.  The  expository,  4*  Tlie  dUtributive,  5.  The 
regular.  6.  The  interrogative,  7.  The  observational,  8.  The 
propoHitional.  9.  That  of  continued  application.  The  topical 
kinds  of  division  are  extremely  numerous. 

Keference  is  here  made  to  the  twenty-seven  topics 
of  Claude,  which  correspond  in  design  with  the 
twenty-eight  Loci  communes^  or  commonplaces  ot 
Aristotle.     Intermingled  with  l\\'s»  Vc<i^\xc^^^iX  «^Wi^ 
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multitudinous  kinds  of  division,  this  author  speaks  ol 
" propositional  discourses"  and  " d(?scriptive  dis- 
courses." Other  authors  speak  of  textual  discourses 
and  topical  discourses ;  as  though  the  mere  form  of 
division  were  any  just  basis  for  the  classification  of 
discourses. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  "  in  order  to  guard  against 
disorderly  sermonizing,"  enumerates  without  refer- 
ence to  division  "  ten  methods  of  discussion :"  1.  By 
direct  illustration.  2.  By  implication.  3.  Observa- 
tion. 4.  Confirmation.  5.  The  argumentative  meth- 
od.  6.  By  the  didactic  method.  7.  Investigation. 
8.  Perpetual  application.  9.  Antithesis  or  contrast. 
10.  By  a  method  partly  discussional  and  partly 
hortatory. 

Although  presenting  very  just  views  on  most  sub- 
jects, this  author  seems  to  have  no  just  conception  of 
a  systematic  classification  of  sermons.  He  treats  as 
supplemental  topics  of  "  Expository  preaching," 
"Sermons  to  children,"  '* Sermons  for  charitable 
occasions,"  and  "  Open-air  preaching,"  showing  that 
he  has  no  place  for  them  in  his  classification. 

Another  class  of  writers,  for  example,  Gresley  in 
England,  followed  by  Kipley  in  New  England,  have 
taken  the  opposite  but  equally  unphilosophical  course 
of  dividing  all  sermons  into  two  classes,  namely, 
text-sermons  and  subject-sermons.  The  basis  of  this 
distinction  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  differ- 
ence between  textual  and  topical  division.  Its 
absurdity  is  seen  in  the  implied  supposition  that  a 
text-sermon  may  be  without  a  subject  and  a  subject- 
sermon  without  a  text,  whereas  every  proper  sermc 
has  both  a  text  and  a  subject. 
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PROPER   RELATIONS    OF   THE   TEXT   AND   SUBJECT. 

To  reduce  this  whole  matter  to  an  intelligible  and 
systematic  form,  let  attention  b^  first  directed  to  the 
difference  between  the  text  and  the  theme  of  a  ser- 
mon. The  text  should  always  contain  the  specific 
theme  of  any  sermon  based  upon  it.  But  most  texts 
contain  more  themes  than  one,  and  the  preacher 
should  determine  which  particular  theme  contained 
in  the  text  or  suggested  by  it  he  will  treat  in  any 
particular  sermon. 

Thus  the  text,  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  lie 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life," 
(John  iii,  16,)  contains  various  important  themes. 
Some  of  them  may  be  thus  stated : 

a.  God's  great  love  for  the  world. 

b.  God's  gift  of  his  only  begotten  Son  to  save 
sinners. 

c.  God's  gift  of  eternal  life  through  the  Son  of  his 
love. 

d.  The  perishing  condition  of  the  world  without  a 
Saviour. 

e.  The  necessity  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  means  ol 
salvation. 

Now  whichever  of  these  or  of  other  topics  con- 
tained in  the  text  is  selected  by  the  preacher  for  any 
given  occasion,  becomes  the  theme  or  subject  of  his 
discourse.  To  that  specific  subject  his  introduction 
should  lead,  and  his  treatment  or  discussion  of  that 
subject  becomes  the  argument  of  his  sermon.  In  the 
case  of  an  expository  discourse,  in  which  he  seeks  to 
give  an  exegesis  of  all  that  the  text  contains,  his  sub- 
ject should  be  stated  in  a  generalisiatiow  ^o^  \>rt«5«w^  "^^^ 
CO  include  all  the  minor  to^V(i«>.   Tf  ot  oNJoax  Oa^^^\^%^ 
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generalization  of  a  more  specific  character,  usually 
bringing  out  some  one  of  the  minor  topics,  will  be  in 
place.  But  whatever  be  the  subject  and  design  of 
the  discourse  should  be  clearly  apprehended  from  the 
beginning  of  one's  preparation. 

From  the  different  classes  of  subjects  and  the  cor 
responding  designs  of  sermons,  arise  certain  differ- 
ent kinds  of  discussion  or  modes  of  treatment.  Each 
of  these  kinds  of  discussion  may  sometimes  require  a 
division  of  the  subject,  while  at  other  times  the  sub- 
ject may  be  more  satisfactorily  discussed  without  any 
formal  division.  If  division  is  thought  desirable, 
choice  may  be  made  between  textual  and  topical,  in 
each  of  which  one  of  several  practicable  kinds  may  be 
found  preferable.  To  guard  against  misconception 
in  the  use  of  terms  that  have  been  so  often  and  so 
long  employed  without  a  just  perception  of  their 
relations  to  each  other  the  following  tabular  view  is 
introduced : 

TEXTS  OF  SCBIPTURE  involve 
The  Subjects  of  Sermons. 

IN  THE  ARGUMENT,  or  development  of  the  subject, 


kinds  of  discussion, 
Subjects  may  have  various  or  e.g.^ 

modes  of  treatment ; 


fl.  Textual, 
fl.  Natural, 
[2.  Analytical, 
[3.  Synthetical' 

Either  kind  op  discussion  may  be  con-  J  ^'v    .^^» 

1.)  By  analysis, 


'1.  Explanatory. 

2.  Observational. 

3.  Propositioual. 
^4.  Applicatory 


ducted  bj  (or  without)  Division, 


2.)  relations, 

3.)  illustration, 

4.)  exhibition  of  motives, 

5.)  statement  of  proofe. 


Whatever  form  of  sermon  is  thus  produced  may  be 
cla8si£ed,  not  according  to  the  mode  of  treatment 
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adopted  or  the  style  of  division  employed,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  and  design  of  the  discourse  as  a 
whole.     Thus  sermons  may  be  classified  as  1.  Exposi 
tory.     2.   Hortatory.     3.    Doctrinal.     4.   Practical. 
5.  Miscellaneous. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  modes  of 
treatment  are  subordinate  to  subjects,  and  styles  of 
division  are  subordinate  to  modes  of  treatment ;  wliile 
the  classification  of  sermons  rises  higlier  than  all 
these,  and  is  controlled  by  a  combined  view  of  their 
Bubiect  and  desi«:n. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  view  of  the  sermon  as 
a  whole,  showing  the  mutual  relation  of  all  its  parts : 

The  SEKMON"  embraces 

The  TEXT,  The  INTRODUCTION,  The  ABGUMENT,  and  the 
CONCLUSION. 

Tne  INTRODUCTION  leads  from  the  text  to  the  argument. 

The  ARGUMENT  develops  the  subject  by  discussion,  often  facili- 
tated by  division. 

The  argument  is  supplemented,  applied,  or  followed  by 

The  CONCLUSION. 

The  distribution  of  matter,  with  reference  to  its 
adaptation  to  the  several  parts,  is  the  task  of  disposi- 
tion. The  office  of  disposition,  as  applied  to  the 
argument,  is  to  determine  on  the  kind  of  discussion 
and  the  style  of  division  that  may  be  most  appro- 
pj'iately  employed. 

To  promote  facility  in  deciding  on  these  points, 
Bome  further  considerations  will  be  presented  in  ref- 
erence to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  argument 
<»1  a  discourse.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie 
term  argument,  in  a  rhetorical  sense,  is  generic, 
embracing  the  idea  of  logical  argument  as  a  species. 
Whately  says :  "  The  art  of  inventing  and  arranging 
(disposing)  arguments  is  the  immediate  ^\>l51  ^gt'^^^:^ 
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» 

province  of  rhetoric,  and  of  that  alone.     The  business 
of  h»gic  is  to  judge  of  argumen*^^,  not  to  invent  them," 

DIFFERENT  MODES  OF  DISCUSSION  DISTINGUISHED. 

Ehetorical  address  always  contemplates  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  the  hearers.  A  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  influence 
to  be  produced  is  a  prime  essential  to  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.  Next  to  that  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
means  best  adapted  to  produce  the  influence  desired. 
Vagueness  in  conceiving  of  an  explicit  object  for  any 
sermon  will  lead  to  looseness  of  construction  and 
inefficiency  of  result.  Dullness  in  the  invention,  and 
unskillfulness  in  the  disposition  of  materials,  conduce 
to  a  similar  end.  Preachers  should,  therefore,  accus- 
tom themselves  to  see  the  end  from  the  beginning 
of  tlieir  sermons,  and  to  make  all  their  preparations 
converge  to  a  given  point,  and  that  point  the  im- 
pression of  truth  or  duty  on  the  minds  of  their 
hearers. 

*  With  reference  to  the  ancient  division  of  oratory 
into  three  kinds,  deliberative,  judicial,  and  demon- 
strative, Aristotle  showed  that  each  kind  had  its 
specific  end.  He  said:  "That  of  the  statesman  is 
utility  /  that  of  the  pleader,  justice  y  whereas  glory 
occupies  almost  solely  the  wide  field  of  demonstra- 
tion or  panegyric." 

When  now  we  consider  the  end  of  the  Gospel 
ministry  to  rise  higher  than  all  these  secular  ends, 
and  to  contemplate  nothing  less  than  tlie  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  men,  we  perceive  the  ultimate  object 
at  which  every  sermon  should  aim.  But  as  there 
are  various  steps  intermediate  to  the  attainment  of 
this  ultimate  object,  the  preacher  may  primarily  con- 
teniplsiiG  either  the  declaration  and  illustration  of  th^ 
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truth  of  revelation,  or  the  persuasion  of  men  to  its 
experience  and  practice ;  or,  indeed,  such  a  combina- 
tion of  declaration,  illustration,  and  persuasion  as 
may  result  most  favorably  in  the  immediate  or  ulti- 
mate welfare  of  his  hearers. 

The  preacher's  work  differs  from  that  of  the  secular 
orator,  or  that  of  the  mere  rhetorician,  in  that  he  is  fur- 
nished authoritatively  with  the  burden  of  his  message. 
Having,  then,  his  message  given  him  in  the  word  proper 
of  God,  his  primary  task  may  be  announced  "*®*°* 
as  that  of  explanation^  designed  to  make  plain  to  his 
hearers  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  field  covered 
by  explanation  is  very  broad.  As  treated  in  a  recent 
practical  work  on  rhetoric,  it  includes  narration, 
description,  analysis,  exemplification,  comparison,  and 
contrast.  In  homiletics  it  is  quite  as  well  to  con- 
fine the  term  explanation  to  its  direct  and  primary 
signification,  and  according  to  established  custom 
introduce,  as  the  preacher's  second  task,  observation. 
Observation  is  employed  as  a  means  of  illustrating 
truths  which  are  obvious  or  familiar,  but  which 
nevertheless  need  to  be  presented  in  new  combina- 
tions and  for  special  objects. 

Again,  many  of  the  truths  which  the  preacher  haa 
to  announce  are  controverted,  and  he  has  to  demon- 
strative them  by  reasoning  and  testimony.  Hence,  aa 
all  formal  reasoning  demands  a  proposition  and 
proofs,  we  have  as  another  kind  of  discussion  the 
propositional.  Finally,  as  in  preaching  nothing 
avails  which  is  not  brought  home  to  the  conscience 
and  life  of  the  hearers,  a  fourth  form  of  discussion 
arises,  which  is  called  the  applicatory^  or  that  of  con- 
tinued application. 

Which  of  these  kinds  of  discussion  should  be  em- 
ployed in  a  sermon  may  be  determined  in  view  of^ 
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1.  The  nature  of  the  subject. 

2.  Tlie  character  of  the  audience. 

3.  The  special  design  of  the  discourse. 

In  reference  to  the  first  point  it  is  obvious  that 
obscure  and  difficult  subjects  require  explanation, 
and  also  that  many  plain  subjects  need  to  be  made 
plainer  and  more  familiar  by  means  of  observation. 

Again,  if  the  subject  be  involved  in  doubt  or  con- 
troversy, it  may  often  be  most  appropriately  dis- 
cussed under  the  logical  form  of  proposition  and 
proof,  while  subjects  of  a  deeply-affecting  and  prac- 
tical character  are  suited  to  progressive  oi  continued 
application. 

Again,  a  subject  that  would  demand  explanation 
or  proof  before  one  audience,  may  be  adapted  to  the 
most  direct  application  when  presented  to  another. 
Finally,  sermons  on  the  same  subject  and  to  the 
same  audience  may  differ  greatly  in  their  design. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  proper  to  treat  before  any 
congregation  the  subject  of  faith  in  a  series  of  dis- 
courses on  the  following  themes,  adapted  to  call  out 
in  turn  the  four  principal  kinds  of  discussion : 

1.  The  nature  of  faith. 

2.  The  happy  influence  of  faith  on  the  Christian 
life. 

3.  The  reasonableness  of  faith  as  a  condition  of 
salvation. 

4.  The  duty  and  necessity  of  believing. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  several  kinds  of  dis- 
cussion be  kept  strictly  separate  from  each  ottier^ 
nor  is  it  asserted  that  they  cover  every  form  of  rhe- 
torical development.  It  is  sufficient  to  present  them 
as  the  leading  practical  modes  of  treatment^  and  to 
illustrate  them  severally  in  order. 
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EXPLANATORY   DISCUSSION. 


The  term, explanato7't/  is  preferred  in  this  connecjtion 
10  explicatory,  as  used  by  Claude  and  Vinet,  atid  to 
expository,  as  employed  by  some  others.  Both  these 
terms  are  too  limited  in  their  signification  for  generic 
ase.  The  firsif,  according  to  its  etymology,  (L.  eo- 
plicare;)  signifies  unfolding  that  which  is  bound 
together  or  intricate.  Expository,  from  exponerey  to 
lay  out,  applies  by  specific  use  to  laying  out  yv  ex- 
pounding the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  The  term 
explanatory  includes  both  these  meanings,  and  still 
more.  It  indicates  not  only  the  design  of  making 
plain  the  word  of  God,  but  also  the  various  subjects! 
appropriately  related  to  it. 

Direct  explanation  is  specially  applicable  to  diffi- 
cult  texts  and  to  doctriues,  both  of  which  need  to  be 
placed  before  the  minds  of  the  people  in  all  the  light 
and  plainness  of  the  truth. 

In  treating  easy  texts  a  sufficient  exposition  may 
often  be  given  in  the  introduction,  but  in  many  pas- 
sages of  the  Bible  there  is  a  deep  meaning  which  can 
only  be  brouglit  out  by  full  and  explicit  presentation 
after  long  and  careful  study.  No  preacher  will  wish 
to  be  constantly  reiterating  familiar  truths,  but  rather 
will  often  desire  to  make  plain  to  his  hearers  the 
"  deep  things  of  God." 

For  this  object  patient  investigation,  and  industi  i- 
ous  labor  to  interpret  correctly  and  express  worthily 
"  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,"  will  need  to  be  the  rule  of 
his  ministerial  life. 

A  few  cautions  will  be  appropriate  as  to  the  frame 
of  mind  with  which  we  should  approach  the  expla- 
nation of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  "We  should  avoid  laagmiyMi^  ^\^csvi\>asa»^VRX. 
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discx^urage  err  hearers  and  make  them  dread  rather 
than  love  the  study  of  the  word  of  God. 

2.  We  should  equally  avoid  overlooking  or  slight- 
ing difficulties,  but  should  fairly  state  and  (tandiilj 
explain  those  that  we  attempt  to  treat. 

3.  We  should  not  pretend  to  discover  new  and  rare 
meanings  in  every  text  that  we  endeavor  to  expound, 
lest  we  seem  to  be  aiming  at  a  display  of  our  learn- 
ing or  ingenuity. 

Eather,  we  should  devoutly  and  reverently  take  the 
divine  word  as  we  find  it,  and  by  modest  but  earnest- 
and  prayerful  efforts  strive  to  bring  its  utmost,  br  at 
least  its  most  important  meaning  to  the  understand 
ing  and  hearts  of  our  hearers. 

VMFnnnojsf, 

The  first  subject  of  explg,nation  in  a  text  is  its 
terms.  These  should  be  defined  and  illustrated  as 
modestly  and  pertinently  as  possible.  It  is  desirable 
to  avoid  any  parade  of  etymological  lore  in  the  pul- 
pit, although  it  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  derivation  of  words,  or  their  precise  mean- 
ing in  the  original.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to 
illustrate  their  signification  by  reference  to  their  uses 
in  Scripture  and  common  language. 

From  the  explanation  of  terms  we  proceed  to  that 
of  things,  or  the  subject  of  discourse.  Sometimes  a 
subject  may  be  approached  negatively,  by  showing 
what  it  is  not,  or  by  removing  erroneous  conceptions 
with  reference  to  it. 

Proposing   to    treat   a   subject   affirmatively,   the 

preacher  has  at  his  command  either  direct  statement 

or  the  various  resources  of  division ;    for  details  of 

which,  with  illustrative  examples,  the  reader  is  le- 

ferred  to  the  ensuing  chapter. 
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In  explanatory  discourse,  the  object  being  to  inform 
and  instruct,  it  is  essentially  important  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  minds  addressed.  This  must  be  done 
by  the  presentation  of  agreeable  images  in  a  pleasing 
order 

NABSATIOir. 

Events  are  explained  by  narration,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuous statement  of  facts,  real  or  imagined,  either  in 
the  order  of  time  or  of  cause  and  effect.  Not  only 
events,  but  many  abstract  and  spiritual  subjects,  may 
be  treated  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  succession 
or  of  causal  sequence. 

DZBCBIFTIOir. 

Description  is  another  form  of  explanation  in  which 
subjects  are  represented  under  the  relations  of  space. 
Material  objects  exist  in  space,  and  are  therefore 
the  subjects  of  direct  description.  An  example 
may  be  quoted  from  Psalm  xlviii,  2 :  "  Beautiful  for 
situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion, 
on  the  sides  of  the  north."  Spiritual  subjects  may 
be  conceived  of  under  relations  analogous  to  those 
of  space.  Thus  the  Revelator,  portraying  the  future 
glory  of  the  redeemed  Church,  says:  "I  John  saw 
the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband." 

It  is  essential  in  description  that  the  view  presented 
oe  continuous.  The  principle  of  luxtaposi- 
lion  must  govern  the  arrangement  of  topics. 
That  is,  topics  must  be  described  in  the  order  of  their 
connection,  and  the  point  of  commencement  should  be 
taken  with  reference  to  continuous  and  iae^trvis^Jca^ 
progression. 
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In  order  to  a  vivid  description  the  speaker  must 
have  before  his  mind  a  clear  conception 
of  the  object  he  would  delineate.  Es- 
pecially is  it  important  to  all  who  would  succee<l  in 
portraying  abstract  subjects  clearly  before  the  minds 
of  others,  first  to  array  them  with  great  clearness  of 
qptline  before  their  own  mental  view. 

BZEMFLZFZCATIOir. 

Exemplification  is  another  process  of  explanation 
by  which  a  whole  theme  is  represented  through  some 
one  of  its  parts  as  an  example.  Exemplification  con- 
ducts the  hearer  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
and  enables  him  by  easy  advances  to  reach  high  and 
definite  conceptions  of  very  difficult  or  abstruse  sub 
jects.  In  this  way  general  truths  are  made  familiaj 
by  reference  to  particular  truths  already  comprehend 
ed,  and  the  great  laws  of  nature  and  providence  bj 
instances  of  every-day  observation. 

Skill  and  good  taste  should  always  be  manifest  in 
the  selection  of  examples,  so  that  hearers  may  be  af 
the  same  time  interested  and  instructed. 

Historical  examples  are  of  great  value  in  exempli- 
fying the  character  and  results  of  human  actions. 

The  parables  of  our  Lord  illustrate  nearly  every 
principle  taught  in  the  present  chapter.  Desiring  to 
explain  to  his  disciples  the  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness,' the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
he  taught  them  in  parables.  He  thus  embodied  in 
his  explanatory  discourses  definition,  narration,  de- 
scription, and  exemplification. 

Explanatory  discussion  may  sometimes  be  appro- 
priately blended  with  proposition al.     For  instance, 
tiie  preacher  may  explain  an  entire  paragraph   or 
chapter^  and  after  due  attention  to  the  terms  and 
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minor  details,  may  appropriately  condense  into  one 
or  more  propositions  the  principal  teachings  of  the 
passage. 

While  explanatory  treatment  is  specially  adapted 
to  expository  discourse,  it  may  also  be  fitly  employed 
in  doctrinal  and  practical  sermons.  For  example,  a  , 
preacher  selects  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection, 
or  that  of  the  atonement,  as  his  theme  in  a  congrega- 
tion where  the  doctrines  are  theoretically  received 
but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  obvious  that  ex- 
planation would  be  his  principal  task. 

Again,  he  may  think  it  proper  to  discuss  the  duty 
of  brotherly  love  in  a  congregation  where  no  one 
doubts  the  obligation  or  the  importance  of  that  duty, 
but  where  many  fail  rightly  to  comprehend  the  na- 
ture and  the  special  application  of  it.  In  this  case 
equally  his  task  is  that  of  explanation,  and  to  that 
the  argument  or  body  of  his  discourse  should  be  de- 
voted. 

Where  the  different  kinds  of  discussion  are  more  or 
less  combined,  that  which  predominates  will  govern 
the  classification. 

OBSERVATIONAL   DISCUSSION. 

The  observational  mode  of  treatment  was  largely 
and  prominently  developed  by  Claude,  and  since  hia 
day  has  been  extensively  practiced  by  English  and 
American  preachers.  His  hints  respecting  it  are 
practically  these : 

Observational  discussion  is  applicable  to, 

1.  Clear  texts,  which  do  not  require  explanation ; 
that  is,  in  its  proper  sense  of  having  difficulties  or 
obscurities  removed. 

2.  Historical  subjects. 

8,  Observations   may  be    a5^T0\»\\»X.^  xsc^s^*^^ 
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with  explanations.     lu  that  case  explanations  have 
precedence. 

4.  Observations  should  be  theological  or  reJgious, 
as  opposed  to  the  merely  historical,  critical,  or  phil- 
osophical. 

5.  They  should  neither  be  scholastic  nor  common 
place,  but  dignified,  urbane,  and  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  people. 

6.  They  should  not  be  dry,  spiritless,  or  formal. 
The  last  three  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to 

every  other  style  of  treatment. 

As  an  example  of  observational  discussion  upon  a 
plain  text,  the  following  outline  plan  is  adduced 
from  Beddome : 

Text,    Acts  ix,  14:  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me? 
Subject.     SauVa  Awakening, 

I.  It  is  the  general  character  of  unconverted  men  to  he  of  a 
persecuting  spirit. 

II.  Christ  has  his  eye  upon  persecutors. 

III.  The  kindness  or  injury  done  to  his  people  Christ  considers 
done  to  himself. 

IV.  Christ's  call  to  the  persecutor  was  to  convince  him  of  sin 
as  the  first  step  to  conversion. 

V.  The  calls  of  Christ  are  earnest  and  particular:  "Saul, 
Saul ?" 

VI.  Christ  condescends  to  reason  with  Saul :  "  Why  peroecut- 
est  thou  ?"  etc. 

This  style  of  discussion  admits  of  a  greater  enumer- 
ation of  particulars  than  any  other,  and  yet  it  needa 
to  be  guarded  by  careful  attention  to  the  following 
rules : 

1.  Let  the  application  of  the  several  observations 
to  the  subject  in  hand  be  obvious. 

2.  Let  them  have  unity  and  converge  to  a  given 
pointy  BO  as  to  make  a  forcible  impression. 
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Obs'^'vational  treatment  unskillfully  employed  be- 
comes puerile ;  used  with  discretioQ  and  ingenuity  it 
0(5comes  highly  interesting.  The  undivided  essay 
style  of  many  modem  sermons  is  an  abuse,  or  at  best 
a  poorly  managed  excess  of  observational  discussion. 
It  rambles  hither  and  thither,  having  no  apparent 
object  in  view,  and  accomplishing  nothing  beyond 
the  stringing  together  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
inorganic  miscellanies.  No  small  ridicule  has  been 
expended  upon  those  punctilious  old  preachers  who 
occasionally  reached  their  fifty-sixthly,  and  in  one 
case,  it  is  said,  even  his  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
sixthly;  but  even  their  error,  if  they  maintained  a 
logical  connection  of  ideas,  was  not  more  gross  than 
that  of  ignoring  connection  altogether.  Let  those 
who  treat  subjects  observationally  beware  of  rambling 
and  incoherence. 

Another  example  is  subjoined  to  illustrate  the 
application  of  this  kind  of  discussion  to  historical 
subjects. 

The  aim  of  the  preacher  in  all  such  plans  should 
be  to  eliminate  principles  of  truth  and  deduce  prac- 
tical admonitions  from  each  prominent  fact  in  the 
course  of  the  history. 


Text,     1  Kings  xv,  34 :   And  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  and  walked  in  tlie  way  of  Jeroboam,  and  in  his  sin  where 
with  he  made  Israel  to  sin. 

SoBJEOT.     The  Power  and  Consequences  of  Evil  Example^ 

Introduction.     The  early  history  of  Jeroboam. 

Observation  1.  His  political  success  was  followed  by  an 
ambition  to  perpetuate  his  sovereignty.  Possessed  cf  this  he 
became  unscrupulous.  Chap,  xii,  26. 

2.  He  made  a  plan  to  subvert  the  religion  of  his  country.  He 
Bet  up  idolatrous  establishments,  and  induced  a  com^UojiQA  ^ 
the  people  with  his  iniquity.  xV\,  ^*T~^^. 
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3  lie  eDCOuntered  fearful  rebukes  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
liii,  1-6;  xiv,  7-16. 

4.  He  at  length  died  in  defeat  by  providential  visitatiop. 
.2  Chron.  xiii,  15-20.  Also  within  a  year  his  son  and  family 
were  slain  by  one  who  had  followed  his  own  idolatrous  example. 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  terrible  judgments  his  example  waf 
followed  by  the  kings  of  Israel  (including  Baasha)  for  two  ccii« 
turies  and  a  half,  until  the  sins  of  the  nation  had  provoked  God 
to  utterly  overtlirow  and  scatter  so  corrupt  and  rebellious  a 
people. 

Conclusion.  The  danger  and  responsibility  of  persons  m 
authority.  The  ruinous  and  endless  consequences  of  causing 
others  to  sin. 

PROrOSmONAL  .DISCUSSION. 

This  mode  of  treatment  requires  the  principal 
truths  of  the  text  or  subject  to  be  stated  in  the  form 
of  one  or  more  propositions  for  demonstration.  It 
appeals  to  the  reasoning  faculties  of  an  audience,  and 
demands  connected  argumentation  from  the  speaker. 
It  applies  especially  to  the  refutation  of  errors,  the 
establishment  of  truth,  the  confirmation  of  faith,  and 
the  proof  and  enforcement  of  duties.  It  involves  tlie 
Beferenoe  to  ^ig^t  usc  of  all  the  material  of  logic.  It 
logio.  employs  every  species  of  evidence,  whether 

of  testimony,  of  experience,  of  authority,  of  probabil- 
ity, or  of  analogy.    It  addresses  every  form  of  motive. 

The  theory  of  argumentation  is  so  fully  developed 
in  works  on  logic  and  rhetoric  as  not  to  require 
minute  statement  here.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
to  observe  that  in  all  our  pulpit  reasonings  we 
should  aim  to  be  models  of  candor,  never  attempt- 
ing to  pass  off  for  sound  arguments  those  which 
are  weak  or  specious.  A  prime  requisite  in  this 
kind  of  discussion  is  clearness  of  statement.  Prop- 
ositions should  be  brief  and  transparent,  seldom 
if  ever  coached  in  long  or  involved  sentences.     An 
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old  maxjm  relating  to  this  subject  deserves  to  be 
held  in  perpetual  remembrance.  State  your  propo- 
sition clearly  and  prove  \i  powerfully  ^  then  you  will 
bo  prepared  to  persuade  impressively. 

Example  of  treatment  with  a  single  proposition : 

Text,    Psa.  xiv,  1 :  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  1» 
DO  God. 
Subject.     The  Absurdity  of  Atheism, 
That  atheism  is  absurd  is  proved, 

1.  By  its  assertion  that  creation  is  withont  a  cause. 

2.  By  its  contradiction  of  the  universal  consciousness  of  men. 

3.  By  its  being  the  utterance  only  of  the  heart  (not  the  judg- 
ment) even  of  fools. 

An  example  of  two  consecutive  propositions  from 
Claude : 

■ 

Text,  Rom.  viii,  13 :  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesl\,  ye  shall 
die:  but  if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
body,  ye  shall  live. 

Subject.     The  Death  and  Life  of  the  Sovl, 

I .  The  damnation  of  sinners  is  inevitable. 

II.  A  life  formed  by  the  Spirit  of  holiness  cannot  fail  to  issue 
in  eternal  happiness. 

Sometimes  this  kind  of  discussion  calls  out  a  regu- 
lar series  of  propositions,  each  successive  member  of 
the  series  bearing  more  and  more  forcibly  upon  the 
point  to  which  it  is  designed  to  carry  the  hearer's 
x»nvictions.  The  following  is  an  example  from  Kev. 
X.  Parsons,  an  English  preacher  of  celebrity: 

Text,  Luke  xvi,  27-31 :  Dialogue  between  the  rich  man  and 
ll  raham. 

ISuivjEOT.     The  Claims  of  Revealed  Truth, 

Introduction.  The  narrative  applied  to  an  illustration  ol  our 
future  ntate. 

I.  There  exists  a  revelation  from  God,  designed  for  the  guid« 
ance  and  salvation  of  man. 

II.  This  revelation  is  fully  qualified  to  accomplish  the  purpoM 
for  which  it  was  given. 
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IIL  On  the  rejection  of  revelation  it  is  nc»t  to  be  expected 
tbat  anj  supernatural  visitations  would  produce  a  saving  im- 
pression on  the  heart. 

IV.  The  rejection  of  divine  revelation  is  the  cause  of  future 
condemnation  and  misery. 

In  this  style  of  treatment  it  is  not  necessary  to 
notify  your  hearers  in  advance  of  the 

Ifoin  oiifmtilnlii. 

object  contemplated  in  your  discussion. 
You  may  argue  inductively,  and  state  your  result 
at  the  conclusion  of  your  argument.  Such  a  result 
would  be  eminently  proper  where  prejudices  would 
be  excited  by  a  premature  announcement  of  your 
proposition.  Neither  is  it  essential  to  number  your 
arguments  and  state  them  in  a  formal  manner. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  to  arrange  them  properly 
as  well*  as  state  them  clearly,  since  the  force  of 
reasoning  depends  hardly  less  on  the  order  than  on 
the  matter  of  proofs. 

The  rules  of  rhetoricians  on  this  subject  usually 
make  the  following  points : 

1.  Avoid  blending  arguments  that  are  distinct  in 
their  nature. 

2.  Let  arguments  of  different  degrees  of  strength 
advance  in  the  order  of  climax. 

3.  Display  clearly  and  distinctly  arguments  that 
are  strong  and  conclusive;  those  that  are  doubtful 
may  run  into  one  another  for  mutual  support. 

4.  Do  .not  extend  arguments  too  far,  nor  multiply 
them  too  mucli. 

Day,  in  his  Elements  of  Rhetoric,  states  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  subject  in  terms  specially 
worthy  of  attention : 

The  arrangement  of  arguments  depends  mainly  on  two  prio- 
ojples.     The  first  respects  the  state  of  mind  addressed.     The 
aecond  respects  the  dependence  of  proofs  on  one  another. 
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In  reference  to  the  first,  if  there  be  already  a  8tat<3  of  beliet, 
snd  the  object  of  the  discourse  is  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it, 
then  the  weaker  arguments  vyill  generally  need  to  be  placed  first 
and  the  stronger  ones  last. 

If  there  be  an  opposing  belief  to  be  set  aside  it  will  be  better 
to  advance  the  stronger  first,  in  order  to  overthrow  oppositioc 
at  once.  The  weaker  may  follow,  which  may  serve  to  confirm, 
though  they  would  be  of  no  avail  in  the  first  assault.  In  order 
to  leave,  however,  a  strong  impression,  some  of  the  stronger 
Bhould  be  reserved  to  the  close,  or,  what  is  equivalent,  the  argu- 
ments recapitulated  in  the  reverse  order. 

In  reference  to  the  second  principle,  some  proofs  are  explained 
by  others,  which  must  be  previously  exhibited  in  order  to  the 
full  effect  of  the  reasoning.  Some  proofs  presuppose  others. 
Some  have  great  weight  if  preceded  by  certain  others,  and  are 
of  little  moment  unless  preceded  by  them. 

This  principle  recjuires,  in  the  first  place,  that  analytic  proofs 
precede  all  others ;  in  the  second  place,  that  arguments  of  ante- 
cedent probability  precede  examples  and  signs. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  lessen  the  popular  estimation 
of  propositional  discussion  by  technical  formalities  or 
by  excessive  use.  Nevertheless,  its  intrinsic  value  is 
very  great. 

When  Paul,  though  a  prisoner,  stood  before  Felix 
and  rcdsoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come,  Felix  trembled.  Let  there  be  more 
thorough  and  solid  reasoning  in  our  pulpits  of  the 
present  day  on  the  great  and  impressive  themes  of 
the  Gospel,  and  fewer  pretty  orations,  popular  essays, 
and  commonplace  exhortations,  and  more  sinners 
will  be  convinced  and  made  to  tremble  and  bow  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  truth. 

APPLICATORY   DISCUSSION. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  pulpil 
address,  and  that  for  which  much  of  the  preceding 
instruction  is  preparatory.    "  Tiie  d\s»lmc\AN^  ^-^^-ass^ 
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of  the  orator,"  says  Theremin,  "  consists  in  giving  a 
powerful  impulse  and  diieetion  to  the  mind,  and  he 
is  not  equal  to  this  unless  the  goal  to  which  he 
would  direct  them  is  plainly  in  his  eye,  and  unless  he 
earnestly  desires  to  reach  it  himself." 

If  this  be  the  characteristic  of  oratory,  as  dis- ' 
tinguished  from  poetry  and  all  those  branches  of  litera- 
ture which  merely  aim  to  please  or  to  entertain,  it  is 
emphatically  true  of  preaching,  which,  more  than 
any  other  branch  of  oratory,  demands  positive  influ- 
ence, both  moral  and  spiritual,  as  its  result. 

An  explanation  may  make  a  truth  very  intelli- 
gible, an  observation  may  show  it  to  be  interesting 
and  important,  a  well-argued  proposition  may  dem- 
onstrate it  beyond  controversy,  and  yet  a  special 
application  may  be  necessary  to.  bring  it  home  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  hearer.  Explanation 
may  exhibit  the  learning  or  good  understanding  of  the 
preacher ;  observation  may  indicate  his  wisdom  and 
argumentation  his  talent;  but  without  close  and 
direct  address  he  will  make  but  a  poor 
and  feeble  manifestation  of  Christian 
feeling.  No  sermon  can  be  expected  to  answer 
any  high  religious  end  without  direct  address  in 
Bome  form. 

Sermons  constructed  rigidly  on  either  of  the  fore- 
going modes  of  treatment  should  make  their  applica- 
tion in  the  conclusion.  Perorations  require  appHca- 
tory  address  throughout.  But  there  is  oftentinies 
danger  of  failure  in  withholding  the  application  of 
truth  too  long.  Its  edge  may  be  blunted  by  suspense, 
and  its  glowing,  burning  power  may  cool  off  with 
delay.  What  is  perhaps  worse,  if  the  application  is 
habitually  reserved  for  the  conclusion,  wary  hearers, 
k>  whom  severe  truth  is  unacceptable,  also  form  the 
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habit  of  evading  its  power.  It  is  the  oflSee  of  emo- 
tion as  well  as  of  judgment  to  induce  decisions  of  the 
will ;  and  as  mental  acts  are  closely  related  to  each 
other,  if  not  concurrent,  the  preacher  must  ever  be  on 
•  the  alert  for  the  golden  moment  of  persuasion. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  predominates  in  a 
well-planned  discourse  may  frequently  require  to 
liave  direct  address  intermingled  with  it,  and  the  skill 
of  the  preacher  is  indicated  by  his  capacity  to  inter- 
blend  it  in  fitting  proportions.  Applicatory  discussion 
fuses  readily  with  each  of  the  other  kinds.  For  ex 
ample,  when  we  explain  the  meaning  of  a  given  text, 
how  natural  and  appropriate  to  apply,  at  least  briefly 
or  by  inference,  that  meaning  to  the  condition  and 
immediate  duties  of  our  hearers.  When  we  make  an 
observation  upon  Scripture  truth,  or  upon  man's  rela- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  word  of  God,  how  fitting  is 
it  also  to  apply  the  moral  lesson  to  personal  obliga- 
tion and  the  circumstances  which  surround  us.  Again, 
when  we  prove  a  Scripture  doctrine  or  duty,  how 
essential  is  it  to  show  its  application^ to  the  daily  life 
of  our  hearers,  and  not  to  leave  them  to  vague  infer- 
ences or  unguided  conjectures. 

But  in  addition  to  these  uses  of  direct  address,  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  should  predominate — 
should  itself  take  the  lead,  and  employ  explanation, 
observation,  and  argumentation,  one  or  all,  as  sub 
Bidiaries.  Such  is  generally  the  case  in  hortatory  ser- 
mons. 

The  Bible  abounds  in  direct  address.  It  specially 
and  repeatedly  addresses  persons,  characters.  Churches, 
communities,  and  nations.  It  therefore  becomes  the 
preacher  often  to  take  up  the  word  of  God  in  this 
form,  and  to  echo  it  in  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
divine  Master  to  the  hearts*  an^  ew\&^\viwwji^  <^^  \s^<sa-. 
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jijportaat     Th©  continued  application  of  Christian  truth 
obrjeot.        jg  ^jjg  ^£  ^YiQ  noblest  results  to  which  a 

preacher  can  hope  to  attain.     It  involves  engaging 
both  the  attention  and  the  feelings  of  an  audience 
from  the  first,  and  maintaining  an  increasing  interest  ^ 
in  the  subject  to  the  last. 

Whoever  can  thus  bring  the  truth  into  living  con- 
tact with  the  souls  of  men  may  be  sure  that  it  Will 
perform  its  own  oflSce  upon  them. 

To  encourage  practice  in  applicatory  discussion  a 
plain  example  is  subjoined. 

Text     Acts  xvii,  30:  But  now  coraraandetli  all  men  every 
n'here  to  repent. 
Subject.     The  Duty  of  Repentance, 

I.  The  present  andience  is  included  in  this  command.  "All 
men  every  where." 

II.  The  duty  of  repentance  is  to  every  ope  of  us  essential  to 
salvation.     God  commands  it  in  this  and  other  Scriptures. 

III.  The  imperative  duty  of  every  sinner  is  to  repent  "  now." 

This  example  shows  that  applicatory  address  may 
appropriately  assume  the  form  of  a  series  of  observa 
tions  or  propositions  in  which  the  first  makes  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  hearer,  and  each  succeeding  one  presses 
that  appeal  with  augmented  force. 

But  it  is  not  limited  to  any  set  forms.  Indeed,  it 
may  often  be  accomplished  almost  unconsciously  to 
the  hearef.  In  numerous  cases  this  is  the  better  way, 
since  many  hearers  shrink  away  from  the  form  of  di- 
rect address.  Hence  the  i^reacher  should 
seek  to  mterest  men  m  religious  truth  tor 
the  truth's  sake,  even  though  they  are  not  interested 
in  religion  for  its  intrinsic  importaiK^e  or  in  new  of 
their  own  welfare. 

Such  persons  may  often  be  led  gently  along  toward 
the  cross,  and  by  degrees  they  may  be  prepared  for  all 
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tlie  solemnities  of  direct  appeal  with  reference  to  life, 
deatli,  the  judgment,  and  eternity.  A  skillful  preach- 
er, contemplating  this  style  of  address,  will  always 
seek  to  have  the  way  duly  prepared  for  it,  whether  in 
one  or  many  discourses. 

The  lack  of  such  a  preparation  will  sometimes  neu- 
Irulize  the  influence  of  a  sermon  which  would  Jmve 
been  at  the  appropriate  moment  greatly  eflScacious 
for  good. 

While,  therefore,  the  great  necessity  of  direct  ap- 
plication is  urged,  its  skillful  use  should  be  deemed 
equally  important.  The  gentle  shower  prepares  the 
way  for  the  heavy  rain.  So  the  preacher,  from  indi- 
rect and  informal  applications  of  truth,  should  rise 
gradually  to  the  point  where,  if  necessary,  his  hearers 
will  welcome  the  driving  storm,  and  not  be  startled 
with  even  the  rushing  tempest. 

The  style  of  discussion  now  commended  rejects 
vague  generalities;  for,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "gen- 
erals not  explicated  do  till  people's  heads  with  empty 
notions,  and  their  mouths  with  perpetual  unintelligi- 
ble talk,  but  their  hearts  remain  empty  and  them- 
selves are  not  edified."  Hencef  the  preacher  who 
would  apply  his  subject  must  be  specific,  and  often 
minute,  in  detail.  He  should  seek  the  golden  mean 
between  vulgarity  and  an  aflfected  indiflference  to  the 
common  realities  of  life.  Like  the  apostle,  he  should 
use  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  yet  he  should  caro- 
fully  maintain  both  the  dignity  of  his  subject  and  of 
liis  oflBce. 

In  all  circumstances  let  him  avoid  personalities. 
To  quote  again  from  Bishop  Taylor  in  his  advice  to 
his  clergy:  "In  the  reproof  of  sin  be  as  particular  as 
you  please,  and  spare  no  man's  sin,  but  meddle  with 
no  man'51  person ;  neither  nam^  «Ai^  \xi^w^TiSit  ^s^'^js^^ 
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him,  nor  cause  him  to  be  suspected.  He  that  doetfa 
otherwise  maketh  his  sermon  a  libel,  and  the  ministry 
of  repentance  an  instrument  of  revenge,  and  in  so 
doing  he  shall  exasperate  the  man,  but  never  amend 
the  sinner." 

For  lack  of  that  just  combination  of  skillfulnesfi 
and  faithfulness  which  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
requires,  the  pulpit  has  been  rendered  comparatively 
powerless  during  whole  ages  of  its  historj'.  For  suc- 
cessive centuries  it  was  shackled  with  scholastic  forms, 
trite  in  subject  and  wearisome  in  manner.  The  re- 
action against  forms  and  enumerated  points  has  not 
unfrequently  degenerated  into  irrelevance  and  feeble- 
ness. With  dull  and  pointless  preaching  religion  has 
invariably  declined;  while  reformations  have  ever 
followed  a  direct  and  pungent  utterance  of  evangel- 
ical truth. 

Indeed,  directness  in  preaching  is  the  only  just  Ex- 
ponent of  evangelical  doctrine  or  of  true  religious  feel- 
ing. This  quality  of  preaching  was  specially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Wesleyan  reformation,  and  during  the 
last  hundred  years  it  has  become  widely  diffused 
throughout  Protestant  Christendom.  Breaking  over 
the  hoary  restraints  of  scholasticism,  it  has  disturbed 
the  torpor  of  spiritual  death,  and  roused  the  world  to 
a  new  religious  activity. 

The  age  in  which  we  live,  more  than  any  preced- 
ing one,  demands  direct  address  on  religious  subjects. 
In  the  bustle  and  excitements  of  the  present  day,  and 
especially  in  our  own  country,  men  have  neither  time 
nor  disposition  for  vague  hints  or  round-about  com- 
munications on  any  subject,  and  especially  on  a  sub- 
ject to  which,  though  they  perceive  its  importance, 
they  have  a  natural  and  habitual  disinclination.  Con- 
Btyucntly  the  American  preacher  especially  has  need 
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10  study  both  directness  of  thought  and  of  utterance 
in  order  reasonably  to  cherish  the  most  distant  hope 
of  success.* 

Some  there  may  be,  even  in  these  times,  who  go 
through  a  certain  routine  of  pulpit  and  pastoral  serv- 
ice without  even  sufficiently  waking  up  to  think  what 
their  responsibilities  do  most  demand ;  others  content 
themselves  with  preparing  brilliant  essays  <j^.,  meMag© 
and  fine  orations  for  pulpit  delivery;  but  *■***«>*• 
the  true  preacher,  must  feel  that  he  has  a  message 
from  God  to  •the  souls  of  the  people,  and  must  be 
studious  of  the  most  efiective  manner  of  its  pre- 
sentation. Whatever  his  particular  subject  may  be, 
he  will  not  feel  that  his  work  with  it  is  done  imtil 
he  has  in  such  a  manner  applied  it  to  the  people  as 
to  alarm  their  fears,  quicken  their  hopes,  excite  theii 
devotions,  and  prompt  their  religious  efforts. 

]  n  this  great  work  he  will  find  that  however  much 
the  mind  may  be  enlightened  and  the  judgment  regu- 
lated in  other  ways,  the  persuasion  of  direct  address 
must  be  employed  to  control  the  will  and  the  affec- 
tions. Indeed,  the  superiority  of  persuasion  has  been 
conceded  in  all  ages.  The  ancients  regarded  it  as 
embodying  so  nearly  the  whole  of  the  orator's  work 
that  they  defined  oratory  to  be  the  art  of  persuasion. 

Certainly  its  application  to  Christianity  does  not 
detract  from  •this  its  essential  feature.  True  Chris- 
tian ministers  in  all  ages  can  say  with  the  apostle, 

*  Vinet  well  says :  "  The  use  of  the  allocutive  form,  or  that  of  direct 
^ldr«8s  to  the  hearers,  is  a  means  of  retaining  the  direct  style.  Without 
tbiR  -  discourse  is  not  a  discourse,  but  a  book.  The  use  of  this  form 
compels  us  constantly  to  recur  to  the  direct  style,  which  is  the  truly  pow- 
ejful,  truly  oratorical  style.  For  two  reasons  I  commend  this  forms 
fi  rst,  because  the  constant  use  of  it  will  make  you  almost  sure  of  attain- 
ing the  direct  style,  which  is  so  rare  and  so  difficult ;  next,  because  in 
discourse  properly  so  called  it  is  the  only  true  form,  and  wha.t'^'^^x  Sak 
Uilse  is  feeble." — Skitmeri  2Vafi«latio'R,'^.  45\» 

1^3 
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"Knowing  therefore  the  terrora   of  the  Lord,  we 
persuade  men." 

What  a  vast  and  important  field  opens  before  theia 

«h«flrt«ofper-  ^^^  ^^^  work  of  porsuasion !     The  "jon- 
•""***•  ficience,  the  will,  the  afiections,  and  the 

passions  of  men  are  tlie  legitimate  objects  ol  their  ad 
dress.  They  may  by  a  right  use  of  the  material  giv- 
en them  arouse  fear  and  inspire  hope,  they  may  ex- 
cite love  to  God  and  Christ  and  men.  They  may 
excite  the  highest  and  noblest  joys,  and  promote  with- 
in the  souIb  of  their  fellow-mortals  every  Christian 
grace  and  virtue. 

To  such  a  glorious  work  the  truths  of  the  Gospel 
are  perfectly  adapted.  They  are  suflScient  for  all  the 
varying  circumstances,  wants,  trials,  hopes  and  feare, 
sympathies  and  responsibilities  of  men. 

But  in  order  to  use  them  with  due  efiect,  a  deep 
and  heartfelt  experience  in  the  things  of  God  is  es- 
sential to  the  Christian  minister.  This  alone  enables 
him  to  speak,  as  the  common  phrase  has  it,  ''from  the 
heart  to  the  heart."  Scarcely  less  does  a  minister 
need,  as  a  means  of  successful  direct  address,  a  large 
practical  acquaintance  with  mankind.  Without  it 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  perpetual  mistake.  He  needs 
not  only  to  study  his  own  heart,  as  did  Massillon,  but 
to  ^tudy  his'  congregation  and  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  their  modes  of  thought,  fieling,  ex(  use, 
and  temptation. 

With  these  prerequisites  he  may  undertake  often^ 
and  in  all  its  forms,  the  applicatory  treatment  of  tlie 
various  appropriate  themes  of  his  ministry. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

HOMILETICAL  PRAXIS  ON  THE  ARGUMENT. 

NATURE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  PRAXIS. 

Students  in  homiletics  should  not  content  them- 
selves with  merely  comprehending  a  correct  theory 
for  the  construction  of  sermons.  They  should  make 
themselves  familiar  by  repeated  practice  with  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  discussion,  and  also  with  the  styles  of 
division  which  logicians  and  orators  have  elaborated 
as  a  lueans  of  developing  and  impressing  truth. 

Praxis  for  this  object,  as  in  mathematical  studies, 
is  to  be  commended  as  an  excellent  mental  discipline, 
and  if  extended  over  a  variety  of  forms  and  contin- 
ued for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  will  secure  to  thc^ 
intending  preacher  a  facility  of  invention  and  dis- 
position which  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  him  in 
the  composition  of  sermons. 

A  lack  of  the  necessary  instruction  and  drill  at  this 
point  has  caused  many  well-meaning  men  to  be  mis- 
erably dependent  on  others  for  the  plans  of  their  ser- 
mons. It  is  this  which  has  created  a  demand  for 
books  of  skeletons,  and  has  caused  thousands  of 
]»reacher8  to  content  themselves  with  being  more 
copyists,  not  to  say  plagiarists,  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  both  independent  and  progressive  in  their 
capacity  of  sermonizing. 

The  object  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  furnish  an 
outline  of  example  and  practice  from  which  a  student 
may  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles 
involved  in  practical  dia^o«>\\ivow,  ^tA  xc^sstj  x^ccq^^jsr^ 
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* 

enabled  to  employ  technical  forms  correctly  when  it 
is  desirable  to  use  them,  and  also  to  know  when  to 
dispense  with  them  to  advantage. 

It  is  a  blind  prejudice  that  would  enjoin  a  total 
rejection  of  forms  because  forms  have  been  abused ; 

Proper  om  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  *  ^^^  servility  that  will  enslnve 
fomu.  itself  to  forms  for  forms'  sake.     A  good 

mechanic  needs  to  kno^v^  the  use  of  every  tool  belong- 
ing to  his  cr^ft,  and  yet  h  is  possible  that  the  best 
mechanics  will  use  the  fewest  implements.  So  every 
one  in  the  Gospel  ministry  desiring  to  become  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  should  en- 
deavor to  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  agencies  that 
have  contributed  to  excellence  in  preaching,  that  he 
may  employ  them  readily  whenever  they  may  sub- 
serve a  good  purpose,  or  lay  them  aside  gracefully 
whenever  he  can  attain  a  better  result  without 
them.* 

In  practical  sermonizing  the  process  of  invention 
in  outline,  as  heretofore  described,  is  first  in  order,  as 
a  means  of  ascertaining  the  fruitfulness  of  a  subject 
and  the  most  available  lines  of  thought.  Next  in 
order,  and  the  first  legitimate  work  of  disposition,  is 

•  To  corroborate  the  position  taken  in  this  chapter,  and  illustrate  the 
importance  of  homiletical  praxis,  the  following  extract  is  condensed  and 
copied  from  Vinet's  remarks  on  Self-culture  with  reference  to  disposi- 
tion: 

"  To  attain  to  the  best  possible,  more  and  better  practice  and  experi- 
ence are  necessary.  Practice  should  be  accompanied  by  and  should 
provoke  meditation ;  we  should  give  thought  to  our  modes  of  procedure, 
remark  our  faults,  turn  them  to  our  advantage,  interrogate  our  intellect- 
ual conscience. 

"  I  would  say  to  those  who  have  time.  Be  not  vain  of  a  foolish  rapid- 
ity. Do  again  what  you  have  done.  Regard  a  first  effort  only  as  a  trial 
of  your  strength,  a  rough  draft  of  what  you  have  in  hand.  By  one 
trial  after  another  see  how  you  may  better  arrange,  better  fuse  together 
the  different  elements  of  your  work. 

'* Finally,  study  models;  analyze  their  method;  endeavor  to  rival 
them.     On  the  same  subjects  compare  models  with  models." 
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GENERALIZATION. 

Sir  Wjlliam  Hamilton  defines  generalization  as 
**  the  process  of  evolving  the  general  or  one  out  (»f  the 
individual  and  manifold." 

In  homiletics  it  is  the  deduction  of  a  specific  theme 
from  a  text  of  Scripture.  In  its  broadest  sense,  and 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  exposition,  it  seeks  the 
meaning  of  the  text  as  a  whole.  Disregarding  for 
the  time  those  difierences  which  may  exist  in  the  ele- 
ments of  a  passage,  it  proceeds  to  group  together  all  its 
essential  ideas,  and  to  condense  them  into  a  compre- 
hensive form  of  statement  denominated  a  categorical 
or  direct  proposition.  For  the  purpose  of  deducing, 
specific  themes  adapted  to  topical  preaching  minor 
generalizations  may  be  made,  as  shown  on  page  171, 
chapter  vii. 

Nothing  is  so  indispensable  to  unity  as  this  prac- 
tice of  generalization.  If  attended  to  in  jj^gentuj  ^ 
its  proper  order  it  prescribes  the  just  limits  '**^^; 
of  a  discourse,  and  often  suggests  its  most  appropriate 
mode  of  treatment.  If  omitted,  then  the  preparation 
is  likely  to  become  vague,  and  generalization  will 
with  diflSculty  be  applied  afterward.  In  the  neglect 
of  this  simple  but  fundamental  principle,  thousands 
of  so-called  sermons  have  been  preached,  of  which  it 
would  puzzle  both  preacher  and  hearers  to  name  the 
exact  subject. 

I*  is  therefore  recommen  Jed  as  an  invariable  rule 
to  employ  generalization  upon  the  text  as  a  primary 
[>rocess  of  disposition,  and  as  a  means  of  fixing  upon 
tlie  precise  subject  of  the  sermon  proposed. 
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DIVISION. 

When  the  subject  is  determined  \ipon,  and  thekiinJ 
of  discussion  chosen,  the  next  step  in  order  is  inaly- 
Bis,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  division. 

As  heretofore  explained,  disposition  arranges  tho 
whole  matter  of  a  sermon  from  the  introduction  to 
the  conclusion.  Division  is  applied  in  the  construc- 
tion and  disposition  of  the  argument. 

Partition,  as  used  by  the  ancients,  was  the  formal 
statement  of  division,  in  which  sense  there  is  no 
longer  any  use  for  the  term.  Some  modern  writers 
have  sought  to  assign  it  to  an  office  coordinate  with 
division,  in  the  idea  that  division  separates  a  theme 
into  similar  parts  and  partition  into  constituent  parts. 
In  other  words,  they  would  have  division  divide  and 
partition  subdivide.  This  is  to  maintain  a  distinction 
without  an  essential  difference.  It  is  better  to  say 
that  division  both  divides  and  subdivides.  Hence  in 
this  work,  division  will  be  treated  as  a  single  topic, 
and  'if  the  term  partition  be  used  it  will  be  as  a 
synonym  of  division. 

Division  for  rhetorical  purp'oses  is  practically  a 
Amodeofdef-  systcmatic  modc  of  definition.  It  shows 
inition.  ^^g  ^hat  belongs  to  a  subject  by  bringing 

into  distinct  view  its  several  elements.  The  process 
of  division  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  generaliza- 
tion. Generalization  disregards  the  differences  be 
tween  individual  parts  or  elements,  and  embraces 
only  the  properties  they  have  in  common.  Division 
resolves  the  generalization  into  individual  parts,  and 
sets  forth  their  respective  differences. 

As  we  know  things  or  subjects  only  by  the  concep- 

tions  we  form  of  them,  we  can  of  course  only  define 

tbem  by  4he  statement  of  those  eouee^tions.    To 
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'icfine  anything,  therefore,  is  to  give  in  analysis  the 
conception  we  have  of  it.  We  thus  enable  others  to 
form  similar  conceptions,  and  this  is  the  process  of 
instruction. 

Logic  teaches  that  a  conception  cannot  be  conveyed 
or  transferred  from  one  mind  to  another  as  a  whole, 
Ilence  the  necessity  of  such  an  analysis  as  will  ex* 
hibit  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  essential  resem- 
blances and  diflferences  of  the  included  parts.  It  is 
the  work  of  all  instructors  so  to  plan  and  exhibit 
analyses  of  their  subjects  as  to  engage  the  attention 
and  aid  the  comprehension  of  learners.  Instruction 
is  often  rendered  more  complete  by  reversing  the 
^process  after  the  conception  is  properly  transferred, 
and  by  synthesis  enabling  the  learner  to  gather  up 
the  elements  into  a  whole,  and  remember  them  in  the 
form  of  the  original  generalization. 

The  inverse  processes  of  generalization  and  division 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  simple  logical  scheme,  which 
may  be  applied  to  any  subject  and  extended  almost 
indefinitely. 

GENERALIZATION. 
This  and  that  particular.  This  or  that  particular.  This  or  that  particular,  Indlvidaal 


whether 
Wldte^  lietl,  or  Black, 

whether 
HardorSqfU 

whether 
Swnm6r,F(iU,or 

Winter,  Variety, 

OAK, 

MAPXB, 

APPLE, 

SPBCzm 

Is  comprehended  in  the  one  idea  of 
TREE, 

a 

GENUa 

DIVISION. 

A  TREE 

may  be  either 

GENUS 

OAK, 

MAPLK. 

APPLK, 

SPECIES. 

WhlU.  /jfw/,  or  Bhuk. 

Hard  or  Sttft. 

This  Individual 
11.  and  S.  M. 

Summer, 

• 

.Fall,  or  Winter. 

Varietv. 

This  or  UiHt  Indivi<lual 
W.  11.  and  B.  Oaks. 

1 

This  or 

that  Individual 

Individual! 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  generalization  traces  affin- 
ities downward  or  inward  to  a  coimxvow  Qfcw\Kt^^>^^ 
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divisiou  from  a  common  center  traces  differencott 
outward. 

It  is  not  within  the  design  of  this  volume  to  give 
minute  instruction  in  methodology.  The  author 
must  therefore  content  himself  with  recommending 
students  to  make  themselves  very  familiar  with  its 
processes  as  taught  by  logicians  and  applied  in  the 
Bvstematic  classification  of  the  various  sciences  and 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  Not  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  introduce  its  technicalities  into  homile^ics, 
but  that  it  is  very  important  for  the  homiletical  stu- 
dent to  profit  by  the  mental  discipline  to  be  derived 
from  this  study,  and  by  the  nice  distinctions  it  will 
enable  him  to  make.  * 

The  following  rules  of  division  are  specially  appro- 
priate to  the  construction  of  sermons. 

RULES   OP   DIVISION. 

1.  Let  the  theme  to  be  divided  be  single,  and  let 
but  a  single  principle  of  division  be  followed. 

2.  Employ  that  principle  of  division  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  special  design  of  the  address. 

3.  Let  the  divisions  be  few  in  number,  and  ex- 
pressed with  clearness  and  brevity. 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  divisions  of  a  subject  should 
be  comprehensive,  and  if  practicable  exhaustive,  that 
is,  embracing  parts  which  equal  the  whole. 

5.  Divisions  should  be  coordinate,  that  is,  of  the 
Bame  rank  or  class,  avoiding  the  confusion  of  particu- 
lars with  generals  or  species  with  genera ;  for  example, 
oaks  and  elms  with  trees,  roses  with  flowers,  etc. 

6.  Divisions  should  be  well  arranged ;  not  always 
in  the  same  order,  but  always  in  correspondence  to 
each  other,  and  with  a  view  to  mutual  dependence 

sad  support 
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The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  arrangement : 

1.)  The  order  of  nature,  including  time,  contiguity, 
progress,  etc. 

2.)  The  order  of  climax,  and  occasio'nally  anticlimax, 

3.)  The  order  of  augmenting  force. 

Departures  from  these  principles  invariably  tend 
to  confuse  thought  and  weaken  expression. 

In  homiletics  two  leading  styles  of  division  are 
recognized,    the   textual    and   the   topical. 

Two  iri^ilt 

Authors  have  greatly  differed  in  their  treat- 
ment of  these  branches  of  division,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence many  persons  have  failed  to  comprehend 
their  mutual  relations,  if  not  the  true  character  of 
both.  The  object  will  now  be  to  exhibit  briefly  the 
true  character  and  the  proper  uses  of  each. 

§  1.  Textual  Division. 

Textual  division  resolves  the  words  of  a  text  into 
the  principal  heads  of  discourse.  It  regards  the  text 
itself  as  the  theme  of  the  sermon.  It  employs  gen- 
eralization chiefly  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  theme 
to  its  briefest  form  of  statement. 

While  in  topical  division  the  subject  is  divided 
in  textual  the  elements  of  division  are  furnished  in 

m 

the  words  of  Scripture  found  in  the  text,  or  their 
equivalents. 

Many  reject  this  style  of  division  on  account  of  its 
limplicity,  and  yet  it  is  often  beautiful  in  its 
application,  and  more  than  any  other  adapted 
to  aid  in  the  lucid  declaration  of  the  truth  of  God. 
It  is  specially  applicable  to  texts  containing  precepts, 
commands,  promises,  warnings,  and  facts;  also,  to 
exposition. 

Textual  division  is  not  limited  \,o  ^n^  ^^\.  ww\s^^'^ 
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of  forms,  and  yet  there  are  three  principal  fornig 
which  are  found  to  comprehend  all  tlie  most  import- 
ant examples.  They  are,  1.  That  of  the  natural 
order;  2.  That  of  analysis;  3.  That  of  synthesis- 
For  the  sake  of  "brevity  they  may  be  denominated, 

1.  Textual  Natural.  2.  Textual  Analytical. 
3.  Textual  Synthetical. 

I.  The  Natural  Order  of  textual  division  suits 
those  texts  in  which  distinctions  of  ideas  already 
exist,  and  require  only  to  be  noted. 

EXAMPLES. 

Text,  Hoin.xii,  12.   Subjeot.  Qtmlities  of  Christian  CTuxToeter, 
I.  Rejoicing  in  hope. 

II.  Patient  in  tribulation. 

III.  Continuing  instant  in  prayer. 

Text,    1  Cor.  xiii,  18.    Subject.     The  Abiding  Graces, 
I.  Faith. 
II.  Hope, 
in.  Charity. 

Text.    James  iv,  2, 3.    Subjeot.   T/ie  Sterility  of  our  Prayers. 

I.  We  liave  not,  because  we  ask  not. 

II.  We  ask  and  receive  not,  because  we  ask  amiss. 

BoURDAr.OUE. 

Text.    1  John  ii,  16.     Subject.    The  Elements  of  Worldliness, 
I.  The  hist  of  the  flesh. 

II.  The  hist  of  the  eyes. 

III.  The  pride  of  life. — Bossuet. 

The  natural  order  is  also  appropriately  observed 
in  many  texts  in  which  slight  additions  to  the  words 
will  construct  a  series  of  propositions. 

EXAMPLE. 

Bnrder's  division  of  Titus  ii,  11,12:  For  the  grace  of  God,  eta 
Subject.    Characteristics  of  the  Gospel, 

I.  It  is  the  gift  or  grace  of  God. 
IL  It  brings  salvation. 
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III.  It  has  appeared  unto  all  men. 

IV.  It  teaches  us  to  live  a  holy  life.  1.  Denying  ourselves, 
2.  Living  soberly.     8.  Lif  ing  righteously.    4.  Living  godly. 

The  natural  order  may  be  followed  witli  great 
convenience  and  pertinence  in  large  numbers  of 
expository  discourses,  both  when  short  and  long 
tijxts  are  taken. 

EXAMPLES. 

Text.  John  i,  17 :  For  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Subject.    The  Grand  Agencies  of  ReligiouB  Instruction. 

I.  The  law.     1.  Given  by  Moses.    2.  Designed,  etc. 

II.  The  Gospel  in  its  prime  elements.  1.  Of  grace.  2.  Of 
truth. 

Text.    Psa.  i.     Subject.    Two  Oharaeters^  two  Destinies. 
I.  Blessedness  of  the  righteous  man. 

1.  Who  avoids  evil; 

(1.  By  walking  not,  etc.  (2.  By  standing  not,  etc.  (8.  By 
Bitting  not,  etc. 

2.  Who  confonns  to  God's  will ; 

(1.  By  delighting  in  his  law.  (2.  By  meditating  upon  his 
truth.     1.)  Day.    2.)  Night. 

3.  Who  is  prospered  in  all  things; 

(1.  Like  a  well-planted  tree.     (2.  Fruitful.     (3.  Unwithering; 

II.  Contrasted  condition  of  the  ungodly. 

Not  80.    But,  1.  Like  the  chaff,  etc.  ^ 

2.  Not  to  stand  in  the  judgment,  etc. ;  bat, 

3.  Finally  to  perish. 

TEXTUAL   ANALYTICAL. 

In  tills  method  interrogation  is  tlie  solvent,  or 
instrument  of  analysis,  by  means  of  which  the 
important  points  of  a  text  are  brought  strikingly 
into  view. 

Interrogation  is  the  key  of  knowledge,  which,  per- 
severingly  applied,  will  unlock  the  most  intricate 
labyrinths  of  truth.     An  excellent  mode  of  iuvQ.^l\r 
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gating  many  passages  of  Scripture  is  to  apply  to 
tliem  the  simple  intenogatories.  Who  1  what  ?  when ? 
where?  how?  why?  etc. 

Who  brings  out  the  actor  or  speaker ;  what,  the  act 
or  subject ;  when,  the  time  ;  where,  the  place ;  how, 
the  manner ;  and  why,  the  reason. 

Upon  the  strict  relevancy  of  the  answers  to  two  oi 
more  of  such  questions,  and  that  in  the 
words  of  tlie  text  or  nearly  so,  depends  the 
propriety  of  employing  upon  that  text  the  interroga- 
tive or  analytical  division.  In  no  instance  should 
many  questions  be  employed  ;  and  if  in  any  case  the 
textual  answers  are  not  adapted  to  become  the  heads 
of  discourse,  some  other  kind  of  division  should  be 
adopted. 

EXAMPLES. 

Text.    Matt,  vi,  33 :  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Subject.     The  Supreme  Object  of  Human  Endeavor, 

I.  What  should  men  seek?  "The  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness." 

II.  IIow  should  it  be  sought?  "First"  in  order  of  time,  of 
importance,  etc. 

III.  Why? 

1.  Our  Lord  qpmmands,  "Seek  ye." 
^    2.  He  also  promises,  "All  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
•v  you." 

The  above  plan  is  altered  from  Jay. 

Text     1  Peter  ii,  9  :  But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  etc. 
Si-BJEOT.     The  True  Election, 

I.  Who  are  here  addressed?  Genuine  Christians,  whom  Go<l 
nas  called,  and  who  have  come  "out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel- 
ous light." 

II.  What  are  their  privileges?  They  "are  a  chosen  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people." 

III.  For  what  purposes  aie  such  privileges  given  them  ?  Thai 
they  "should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called" 
them. 
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TEXTUAL   SYNTHETICAL. 

Tlie  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  and  practical 
modes  of  dividing  textually,  but  a  third  mode  may  bo 
designated  as  the  synthetic.  It  results  from  a  state- 
ment of  the  meaning  or  subject  of  different  parts  o( 
the  text  in  other  vsrords  than  those  the  text  employs, 
and  without  reference  to  apparent  analysis,  yet  hav- 
ing a  real  basis  in  the  words  of  .the  text.  The  term 
synthetic  may  be  vindicated  as  the  opposite  of  anor 
lytic.  Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  synthesis 
without  a  previous  analysis.  That  here  referred  to 
18  employed  when  the  analysis  is  so  easy  or  so  ob- 
vious that  formal  questions  are  unnecessary.  Follow- 
ing the  synthesis,  it  is  often  well  to  quote  the  word  or 
words  on  which  it  is  based. 

EXAMPLES. 

Text,    Hosea  viii,  12  •  I  have  written  to  liim  the  great  things 
of  my  law,  etc. 
Subject.     The  Scriptures, 
The  text  exhibits, 
I.  Their  author :  God  says,  *'  I  have  written." 
II.  Their  subject:  The  great  things  of  his  law. 
III.  Their  reception :  "  They  were  counted  as  a  strange  thing." 

— Jay. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  above  heads 
result  from  the  implied  questions,  1.  Who  wrote! 
2.  What  ?     3.  How  received  ? 

TvxU    John  vi,  68:  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?    Thou  hast 
tfiS  word  J  of  eternal  ]ife. 
BuBjEOT.     The  Important  Question,  * 

I.  The  being  addressed :  The  "  Lord  "  Jesus  Christ. 
II.  The  object  of  the  inquiry :  "  Eternal  life." 
ni.  The  mode  of  securing  that  oly  ect :  "  Going  to  Christ,'*  «ta 
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Text,    Ezek.  xi,  19,  20:  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  etc 
SnaiEOT.  Genuine  Beligian  is  here  developed  in  four  particulirg: 
L  Its  author. 

n.  The  disposition  it  produces, 
in.  The  ohedience  it  demands. 
IV.  The  hlessedness  it  insures. — Jay. 

Remark. — In  textual  analytical  or  synthetical  di- 
vision the  preacher  is  at  liberty  to  transpose  the  natu- 
ral arrangement  whenever  the  logical  order  requires 
a  different  collocation  of  ideas. 

EXAMPLE. 

Text.    Lnke  xxiii,  43:  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt 
thou  he  with  me  in  paradise. 
Subject.    ChrUVs  Promise  to  the  Dying  Penitent. 
I.  Matter  of  the  promise :  To  be  "  with  him  in  paradise." 
II.  To  whom  given :  The  thief  on  the  cross. 

III.  Time  of  realization :  "To-day." 

IV.  Assurance  of  realization :  "  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,"  eta 

§2.  Topical  Divisions. 

There  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  topictxl 
to  desificnate  a  class  of  sermonal  divisions  on  the 
ground  of  its  association  vsrith  the  topics  or  loci  com- 
"^nunes  of  the  old  rhetoricians.  This  objection  seems 
to  have  led  some  writers  to  adopt  the  compoujid 
terms  text-divisions  and  subject-divisions,  thus  thi'ow- 
ing  out  both  the  terms  textual  and  topical.  There 
are,  however,  many  reasons  for  preferring  to  retain 
lioth  as  employed  in  the  present  chapter.  But  the 
use  of  the  term  topical  must  be  understood  to  relate 
to  the  subject  of  discourse  rather  than  to  any  formal 
list  of  topics. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  topics  of  the  rhetoricians  have 
9opiM  of  rhet-  ^^^^  ^o  loug  cmploycd,  not  only  in  the 
Ana/ana,  thrcc  great  branches  of  secular  oratory, 
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but  also  as  aids  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  it  may 
De  well  to  explain  both  their  uses  and  abuses. 

The  term  topic  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
TOTTo^^  a  place.  Its  technical  use  in  rhetoric  arose 
from  the  idea  of  mapping  out  the  whole  field  of  argu- 
ment, and  fixing  the  localities  to  which  speakers  might 
resort  for  thoughts  and  modes  of  address.  Hence 
another  Latin  name  for  them,  sedes  argumentorum. 

The  topics,  therefore,  were  aids  to  invention  rather 
than  to  disposition.  They  were  alike  open  to  all 
speakers  and  to  the  opposite  parties  in  any  contro- 
versy. They  were  supposed  to  furnish  or  suggest 
material  available  for  the  treatment  of  every  possible 
subject,  although  not  equally  adapted  to  all  subjects. 

There  was  no  positive  agreement  as  to  the  number 
or  order  of  the  topics.  Some  writers  divided  them 
into  two  classes,  internal  and  external.  The  internal 
topics  arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  subject  itself. 
External  topics  arose  from  any  source  without  the 
subject,  but  applicable  to  it. 

Aristotle,  without  classification,  enumerated  twen- 
ty-eight topics  as  belonging  to  demonstrative,  deliber- 
ative, and  judicial  oratory.  Claude,  to  aid  in  "the 
composition  of  a  sermon,"  employed  twenty-seven, 
not  very  dissimilar  to  those  of  Aristotle,  and  which 
his  commentators  have  continued  to  elaborate.  Even 
as  recent  a  writer  as  Gresley  has  stated  sixteen,  which 
for  an  example  are  condensed  and  copied,  namely : 

1.  Preliminaries,  prejudices,  etc.  2.  Circumstances.  3.  Man- 
ner. 4.  Branches.  5.  Objections.  6.  Limitations.  7.  Causes 
or  reasons.  8.  Bearings,  tendencies,  and  effects.  9.  delations, 
inferences,  and  corollaries.  10.  Connections.  11.  Different 
views.  12.  Chances  of  misunderstanding.  13.  Chances  of 
ftrengthening.  14.  Contrasts  and  comparisons.  16.  Persons  to 
whom  the  subject  applies.    16.  MatLi^er  oi  ^<fe«^\i!^\v^\x!R^^%s^^2i««»* 
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The  bare  perusal  of  sucli  a  list  shows  how  exceed* 
ingly  artificial  and  cumbrous  the  svstein  is,  even  in 
its  modem  garb. 

An  abridged  and  practical  scheme  of  topics  has 
^^^^^^^^  recently  found  considerable  favor  as  a  help 
■oneme.  ^^  study,  and  the  examination  of  schol- 
ars in  Sunday-schools.  It  embraces  six  particulajs 
for  query  and  suggestion :  1.  Persons ;  2.  Places ; 
3.  Dates ;  4.  Doings ;  5.  Doctrines ;  6.  Duties.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  available  to  preachers  as  Sunday-school 
teachers,  although  its  frequent  use  would  tend  to  an 
undesirable  sameness  in  the  construction  of  sermons. 

While  it  need  not  be  denied  that  occasional  ad- 
vantages might  arise  from  acquaintance  with  an 
elaborated  system  of  topics,  it  may  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned whether  preachers  of  the  Gospel  will  not  usu- 
ally he  more  injured  than  benefited  by  any  attempt 
to  think  and  speak  in  accordance  with  so  artificial  a 
plan.  ,  The  description  above  given  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  a  more  excellent  way. 

Let  the  reader  understand  that  topical  division,  as 
now  treated,  is  simply  that  in  which  the  topic  derived 
from  a  text  is  made  the  subject  of  division,  without 
reference  to  the  words  of  which  the  text  is  composed. 

ADVANTAGES    OF   TOPICAL   DIVISION. 

Two  leading  considerations  commend  this  style  of 
division : 

1.  It  conduces  to  a  large  and  agreeable  variety  in 
preaching. 

2.  It  tends  to  unity  of  discourse. 

Wherever  in  textual  division  there  is  danger  of  vio- 
lating essential  unity  by  the  introduction  of  numer- 
ous particulars,  or  the  complication  or  displacement 
of  coordinate  ideas,  or  wherever  the  doctrine  of  a 
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text  may  be  more  briefly  or  more  strikingly  set  forlB 
than  in  the  language  of  the  text  itself,  it  is  well  to 
resort  to  topical  division. 

Many  texts  may  be  treated  with  equal  facility 
eithor  textually  or  topically.  Other  texts  Bothidnd» 
and  portions  of  Scripture  are  more  adapted  p««c"<»w^ 
Ut  one  style  of  division  than  the  other.  Preachers 
should  qualify  themselves  by  study  and  practice  to 
discern  quickly  and  clearly  the  adaptations  and 
capacities  of  any  texts  that  may  come  under  their 
observation,  and  that  in  view  of  special  objects.  In 
studying  a  given  text,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  experi- 
ment upon  both  modes  of  division,  and  then  to  select 
the  one  best  adapted  to  his  present  design  and  to  the 
free  action  of  his  thoughts.  This  can  readily  be  done 
while  disposing  the  outline  of  his  sermon. 

For  reasons  heretofore  given,  it  is  essential  that 
generalization  precede  any  attempt  at  topical  divi- 
sion. Without  it  there  is  no  topic  to  be  divided. 
Skill  is  also  needed  in  stating  generalizations,  or 
reducing  texts  to  propositions  adapted  to  oratorical 
treatment. 

PRINCIPAL  MODES. 

If  a  subject  is  to  be  treated  topically  there  are 
various  modes  of  procedure.  A  few  will  be  enumer- 
ated, one  or  more  of  which  will  be  found  applicable 
to  the  majority  of  subjects. 

1.  Analyze  the  topic  by  interrogation  or  otherwise. 

2.  Exhibit  the  idea  in  its  appropriate  relations. 

3.  Illustrate  the  facts  or  duties. 

4.  Exhibit  the  motives. 

5.  State  the  proofs. 

More  briefly,  topical :  1.  By  Analysis ;  2.  By  Re- 
lations ;  3.  By  Illustration ;  4.  By  Motives ;  5,  B^ 
Proofs. 
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•  It  is  not  tauglit  that  these  five  modes  arc  all  that 
may  be  fitly  practiced  in  topical  division.*  It  is  con- 
ceded that  the  possible  variety  of  treatment  in  religj- 
ions  discoiiiso  is  infinite.  Indeed,  it  needs  to  be  s( 
to  suit  the  (ner-changing  circumstances  of  mankind 
and  the  ever-varying  capacities  and  mental  consti- 
tutions of  (Christian  ministers  and  their  audiences. 
Hence,  wliile  on  the  one  hand  any  stereotyped 
method  of  enunciating  truth  should  be  repudiated, 
on  the  other,  the  vagueness  of  a  lack  of  system  should 
be  equally  avoided.  The  object  of  the  examples  now 
to  be  given  is,  if  possible,  to  mark  out  the  goldeij 
mean  between  no  system  and  all  systems  that  are  so 
multiform  as  to  be  imprl^;ticable• 

TOPICAL  BY  ANALYSIS. 

This  style  of  division  applies  to  a  large  class  of 
themes:  for  example,  the  faithfulness  of  God;  the 
excellence  of  truth ;  the  eflScacy  of  prayer. 

EXAMPLES. 

^ext,    Rom.  v,  1 :  Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  etc 
Subject.    JitMiJieation  hy  Faith, 
I.  Its  Nature. 
II.  Its  Grounds, 
lU.  Its  Results. 

Text,    Acts  ii,  42 :  And  they  continued  steadfastly,  etc. 
Subject.     Duties  of  Church  Membership, 

I.  To  be  well  grounded  in  Christian  doctrine. 

II.  To  be  joined  to  our  brethren  in  true  fellowship, 

III.  To  part.'ike  regularly  of  the  sacraments. 

IV.  To  lead  a  prayerful,  life. 

V,  To  continue  steadfastly  in  all  these  duties. 

•  A  simple  style  of  division  much  practiced  by  the  early  Church 
fitbers,  and  also  by  John  Wesley,  might  be  fitly  denominated  the 
/>aragrHpbical,  ov  topical  by  paragraphs.     Mr.  Wesley's  paragraphs  lo 
hJB  sermon  on  isiathuaiasm  are  numbwvjd  a^  VuftVv  a&  \,Vi\i\.^-iiv!ie, 
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TOPICAL  BY   RELATIONS. 

This  form  of  division  is  applicable  to  conceded 
truths  and  uncontroverted  principles. 

EXAMPLES. 

Text.    Deut.  iv,  85 :  Know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God ;  there 

U  none  else  beside  him. 
Subject.     God  is  Infinitely  and  Qloriously  Perfect, 
Consider  this  great  truth  in  respect  to,  1.  His  eternity.    2.  Hi» 

omnipresence.    8.  His  omnipotence.    4.  His  wisdom. 

Text     1  Peter  i,  19 :  The  precious  blood  of  Christ. 
Subject.     Chrisfs  Blood  is  Precious, 
I.  Comparatively. 
IL  Intrinsically. 
III.  Superlatively. — Pulpit  Encyclopedia. 

,  TOPICAL  BY  ILLUSTRATION. 

This  third  form  of  topical  division  applies  specially 
to  facts  and  duties  which  are  not  denied,  but  which 
need  to  be  more  fully  understood. 

EXAMPLES. 

Text,    John  xvii,  17:  Thy  word  is  truth. 
Subject,     TJie  Truthfulness  of  God's  Word, 
Illustrated  from, 

I.  Human  history. 

II.  All  established  science. 

III.  Its  descriptions  of  character. 

IV.  Its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  men. 

Text     Exodus  xx,  8 :  Kemember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
koly. 
SuLJECT.     The  Sanetification  of  the  Sabbath, 
This  duty  may  be  accomplished  by, 
I.  Abstaining  from  worldly  labor. 
II.  Public  worship. 

in.  Private  devotions  and  sacred  studies. 
IV.  Self-denying  labors  in  behaii  oi  Wife  %ics\^  ^"l" 
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Text    Luke  xiv,  7 :  He  marked  how  they  chose  cmt  the  chief 
*rooni8. 

Subject.    Ambition. 
I.  Ambition  is  blind  in  its  aims. 
II.  It  is  presumptuous  in  its  disposition. 
III.  It  is  odious  in  its  results. — Bourdaloue. 

Text,    Matt,  vii,  12 :  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men,  eta 

Subject.     The  Golden  Rule. 

This  important  precept  of  our  Saviour  may  be  complied  with, 

I.  By  a  due  consideration  of  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  fellow- 
snen. 

II.  By  cultivating  a  lively  sympathy  for  the  afflicted. 

III.  By  faithful  endeavors  to  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  the  diB* 
tressed. 

TOPICAL  BY   EXHIBITION   OP  MOTIVES. 

The  rule  to  exhibit  motives  presupposes  for  its 
subject  .a  duty  which,  though  comprehended,  is  not 
performed  with  suflScient  regularity  or  faithfulnjess. 
It  needs  therefore  to  be  urged  upon  the  people,  a3  in 
fact  do  most  religious  duties. 

EXAMPLES. 

Text,    Josh,  xxiv,  15 :  Choose  ye  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve. 
Subject.     The  Duty  of  Instant  Choice  to  Seroe  God. 
This  duty  may  be  urged  upon  all, 
I.  Because  God  enjoins  it. 

II.  Because  our  own  interest  demands  the  choice. 
III.  Because  there  is  infinite  peril  in  delay. 

Text.    Matt,  vi,  14:  For  if  ye  forgive  men  their  trespasses, 
your  heavenly  Father  will  also  forgive  you. 
Subject.     The  Duty  of  Forgiveness. 

Christianity  clearly  and  emphatically  enjoins  this  duty,  and 
we  may  be  urged  to  its  practice  by  many  motives. 

I.  Because  an  unforgiving  spirit  is  injurious  to  ourselves. 
n.  It  is  unjust  to  our  fellow-men. 

III.  It  is  offensive  to  God. 

IV.  Because  Christ  specially  requires  us  to  forgive  injuries. 
V.  Because  he  makes  our  forgiveness  of  others  the  conditioi 

of  being  forgiven  ourselves. 
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TOPICAL  BY   PROOFS. 

The  rule  to  state  the  proofs  obviously  applies  to 
propositions  in  behalf  of  which  argument  is  neceS' 
sary.  It  is  a  rule  of  wide  application,  since  it  is  not 
only  proper  for  a  preacher  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
ing uf  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  also  to  confirm 
])elievei;p  by  a  frequent  rehearsal  of  arguments  in 
eupport  of  the  important  truths  which  they  already 
receive  and  cherish.  Besides,  our  congregations  are 
mixed,  and  it  is  often  necessary  to  state  the  proofs  of, 
to  us,  old  and  familiar  truths  for  the  benefit  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  new. 

While  this  mode  of  division  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  propositional  discussion,  and  is  perhaps  most 
frequently  tributary  to  it,  yet  it  does  not  essentially 
require  a  logical  proposition  as  its  basis. 

EXAMPLE. 

Text,  Matt.  vM,  18:  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the 
way,  etc. 

Subject.     The  Danger  of  a  Course  of  Sin, 

Proved  from, 
L  The  ease  and  attractiveness  of  its  entrance, 
n.  Its  agreeableness,  accommodated  to  every  one's  inclina- 
tions. 

III.  Its  popularity.  "Many  go  in  thereat,"  thus  influencing 
©ich  other. 

lY,  Its  certain  issue  in  destruction. 

Should  the  question  arise  whether  some  one  of  the 
foregoing  modes  of  division  must  be  applied  to  every 
text  or  employed  in  every  sermon,  a  negative  answer 
may  be  emphatically  given.  The  styles  of  division 
above  exemplified  are  simply  representa-  These  modes 
tive,  embracing  indeed  those  mo^t,  w&wsXt^     i«oi««B*^, 
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employed,  but  by  no  means  all  that  might  be  fonnd 
available.  Before  leaving  topical  division,  it  may  be 
observed  that  two  or  more  of  the  styles  illustrated 
may  sometimes  be  combined  in  the  subdivisiois  of 
the  principal  heads. 

EXAMPLE. 

Text,  Acts  zvii,  80:  But  dow  commandeth  all  men  every- 
^  here  to  repent.  * 

Subject.    Repentance, 
I.  The  nature  of  repentance  explained. 

I.  Genuine  sorrow  for  sin.    2.  Evidenced  by  forsakiMg  ain. 

II.  The  duty  of  repentance  proved, 

1.  From  man's  sinfulness.     2.  From  God's  commands. 
III.  The  motives  for  repentance  stated. 

*  1.  Sin  is  destructive  of  happiness.    2.  It  is  offensive  to  God. 
8.  Without  repentance  true  faith  in  Christ  is  impossible. 

RELATIONS   BETWEEN   DIVISION   AND   DISCUSSION* 

The  leading  varieties  of  division  having  now  been 
illustrated,  their  proper  relation  as  auxiliary  to  dis- 
cussion is  obvious.  Division  should  never  be  em- 
ployed for  the  mere  sake  or  from  the  mere  habit  of 
division.  It  should  not  be  rejected  when  it  will 
secure  greater  clearness  or  unity  to  the  discussion. 

The  following  are  the  more  usual  combinations 
between  discussion  and  division : 

1.  Explanatory   discussion    employs  textual   divi 
sion  in  all  its  forms,  and  topical  division  by  analysis. 

2    Observational  discussion  employs  topical  divi 
Bior  by  relations  and  by  illustration. 

3.  Propositional  discussion  employs  topical  division 
by  the  statement  of  proofs  and  the  exhibition  of  mo- 
tives. 

4.  Applicatory  discussion  combines  readily  with 
everjr  form  of  division. 
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At  this  point  the  student  will  be  prepared  to  form 
a  correct  judgment  of  the  proper  uses  as  well  as  tlie 
abuses  of  division  in  homiletics. 

THE   USES   OP   DIVISION. 

1  Division  is  a  branch  and  agency  of  dispositioif 
lehich  also  aids  in  completing  the  task  of  invention. 

It  is  specially  advantageous,  if  not  indispensable,  in 
forming'logical  plans  of  discourse ;  for  Lc>\Yever  some 
affect  to  discard  the  name,  they  are  obl'3;ed  to  'avail 
themselves  of  what  the  name  represents,  or  produce 
that  against  which  Paley  admonished  young  preach- 
ers, "  a  bewildered  rhapsody  without  aim  or  effect, 
order  or  conclusion." 

Facility  in  division  enables  the  preacher  to  map 
out  rapidly  the  region  of  thought  he  proposes  to 
traverse,  and  to  construct  the  whole  framework  of  his 
argument  before  the  labor  of  verbal  composition  is 
undertaken.  By  this  means  he ,  can  discover  any 
weakness  or  lack  of  proportion,  and  readjust  and  im- , 
prove  at  pleasure  his  plan  of  discourse  without 
uimecessafy  labor  or  loss  of  time. 

2.  Division,  thus  employed  in  advanc(3,  contributes 
greatly  to  the  facility  and  correctness  of  composition, 
\^hether  in  writing  or  in  speaking. 

3.  It  is  specially  important  to  the  extemporaneous 
speaker,  as  giving  him  an  easy  grasp  of  his  subject, 
and  preventing  him,  when  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience,  from  getting  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  words. 
Among  the  ancients  memory  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  essentials  of  oratory,  and  classed  with  invention, 
disposition,  and  elocution.  "Yet,"  says  Cicero,  "it 
is  chiefly  order  that  gives  distinctness  to  memory ;" 
and  "  there  is  scarcely  any  one  of  so  €>tYov\*j^  ^  \afc\siQr^ 
Bti  to  retain  the  order  of  his  language  aM^  XXi^w^^^a^ 
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without  a  previous  arrangement  and  observation  of 
heads." 

4.  While  the  above  considerations  are  urged  in  bo- 
half  of  the  speaker,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  hearer  may  derive  corresponding  advantages 
from  well-constructed  "heads  of  discourse,"  which 
Paley  significantly  calls  "  helps  to  perspicuity." 

Unless  an  audience  is  enabled  to  perceive  clearly 
the  design  of  a  speaker,  and  to  comprehend  his  execu- 
tion* of  that  design,  its  time  is  worse  than  wasted; 
its  disgust  is  often  excited.  Speakers  being  familiar 
with  subjects  in  advance,  may  easily  delude  them- 
selves with  the  supposition  that  they  are  understood, 
when  their  hearers  gather  no  connected  ideas  from 
what  they  say.  "Well-expressed  divisions  tend  to  fix 
the  attention  of  a  hearer,  and  to  assist  his  compre- 
hension of  a  discourse.  They  also,  in  the  language 
of  Blair,  following  the  idea  of  Quintilian,  "give 
him  pauses  and  resting-places  where  he  can  reflect 
on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to  what  is 
to  follow." 

5.  Division  also  aids  the  memory  of  hearers  b^ 
giving  them  points  of  association,  around  which  they 
can  assemble  in  review  thoughts  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  connections,  would  have  vanished  with 
their  utterance. 

A  sermon  that  is  not  worth  remembering  is  not 
worth  preaching ;  and  one  so  constructed  that  it  can- 
not be  remembered,  however  it  may  please  in  the 
moment  of  delivery,  must  be  very  poor. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  otlier  excellent  uses  of 
division,  it  is  capable  of  being  so  misemployed  oi 
mismanaged  as  to  become  highly  objectionable. 
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ABUSES    OF   DIVISION. 

1.  The  most  common  misuse  of  division  in  formei 
days  was  too  great  minuteness.  By  this  the  progress 
of  discourse  was  checked,  and  attention  directed  to 
nii  important  particulars. 

2.  Corresponding  to  this  was  excessive  enumera- 
tion, calculated  to  overburden  the  memory.  This 
fault  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  the 
ridicule  hitherto  expended  upon  this  subject. 

3.  Inherent  defects,  such  as, 

1.)  An  oft-recurring  and  tedious  sameness. 

2.)  A  lack  of  unity,  tending  to  one  organic  whole. 

3.)  A  lack  of  symmetry. 

4.  A  diffuse  statement  of  the  plan  forming  an 
epitome  of  the  discourse.  This  necessarily  makes  all 
that  follows  seem  repetitious. 

THE   STATEMENT   OF   DIVISIONS. 

The  propriety  of  employing  divisions  in  sermons 
has  been  warmly  discussed  since  the  days  of  Fenelon, 
who  strenuously  opposed  them,  although  his  chief 
objections  are  only  valid  against  their  abuses. 

Nearly  every  writer  on  the  subject  of  preaching 
seems  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  Quamonat 
take  sides  either  for  or  against  divisions,  *"^ 
overlooking  the  fact  that  their  value  may  entirely 
Cihange  with  a  change  of  circumstances.  Among 
those  who  in  any  proper  sense  appreciate  disposition, 
Ihe  only  proper  question  of  debate  is  that  relating  to 
the  enunciation  of  divisions.  It  does  not  follow, 
because  divisions  are  important  in  the  construction 
of  a  discourse,  that  in  every  case  they  should  be  stated, 
or  at  least  formally  announced.  A  scaffolding  neces- 
sary to  the  erection  of  a  liowiae  tcv^j^  \i^  n%\^  \v\n^^ 
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out  of  place  if  retained  when  the  house  is  finished. 
So  oftentimes  in  the  preparation  of  a  discourse  the 
plan  may  be  so  thoroughly  wrought  into  its  struc- 
ture, and  so  obvious  in  its  delivery,  that  any  separate 
statement  would  be  redundant. 

The  question  of  stating  divisions  in  a  sermon  must 
he  determined  purely  on  the  ground  uf  rhetorical 
propriety.  Will  the  statement  be  advantageous  to 
the  design  of  a  discourse  ?  If  so,  it  is  called  for.  If 
not,  it  should  be  omitted.  Fortunately,  the  essential 
variety  of  both  subjects  and  occasions* conduces  to 
a  sufficient  variety  of  practice  in  this  respect.  The 
xodMof  >tate-  s*™®  remark  applies  equally  to  the  man- 
"**"*•  ner  of  announcement.     Moore  describes 

three  styles  as  comprehending  the  principal  methods 
of  introducing  a  subject.  They  are,  "  1.  The  elab- 
orate and  partially-developed  announcement ;  2.  The 
less  artificial,,  but  still  divisional  announcement; 
3.  The  flowing,  or  slightly-indicated  announcement." 

This  author's  treatment  of  the  question  now  under 
consideration  is  so  judicious  as  to  deserve  repro- 
duction : 

1.  By  the  elaborate  and  highly  artificial  announcement,  we 
mean  one  in  which  not  only  every  division  and  subdivision 
must  be  advertised  beforehand,  but  in  which  a  largely-expanded 
syllabus  of  the  intended  course  of  thought  is  made  to  precede. 

2.  The  less  artificial  but  still  divisional  form  of  announcement 
tinder  one  or  other  of  its  modifications,  is  adopted  almost  uni- 
versally by  the  continental  preachers,  by  the  Nonconformists, 

.  Hnd  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  preachers  of  the  Church  of 
j£ngland,  especially  in  the  delivery  of  unwritten  sermons.  B} 
"'.^met  and  Claude  and  Simeon  it  is  assumed  to  be  the  normal 
type  of  homiletical  composition,*  all  departures  from  it  being 
tolerated  only  as  an  excei)tional  variety.  By  some  of  the  French 
divines  thei-e  is  added  to  the  first  announcement,  and  anteced- 
entljr  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  a  more  extended 

out/ine.     The  danger  in  this  method  Is^  that  the  second  stage  of 
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development  should  encroach  on  the  province  of  the  third  and 
give  the  appearance  of  repetition. 

8.  The  last  kind  of  announcement  we  have  called  the  flowing, 
or  slightly-indicated  announcement.  It  is  rarely  adopted  by 
extemporaneous  preachers,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the  sermons  of 
those  who  always  reail  from  a  manuscript. 

An  example  of  the  last  is  given  from  Chalmers's  ser- 
mon on  the  "  Expulsive  Power  of  a  New  Affection." 
Mr.  Moore  further  says : 

As  a  rule  we,  strongly  incline  to  some  form  of  announced  di- 
vision. It  may  be  set  forth  either  in  a  continuous  sentence,  or 
by  the  more  strongly-marked  numerical  breaks,  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  may  require;  but  it  should  always  be  with  sufficient 
distinctness  for  the  hearer  to  understand  the  general  drift  of  the 
argument — what  is  the  lesson  to  be  enforced,  or  what  is  the 
truth  to  be  proved 

In  the  case  of  the  extemporaneous  preacher  especially,  a  well* 
staked  out  course  of  thought  seems  almost  indispensable.  Unpre- 
meditated forms  of  illustration  are  sure  to  suggest  themselves  in 
the  course  of  preaching  which  it\were  a  very  bondage  not  to 
yield  to.  Yet  he  must  not  suffer  them  to  carry  him  too  far  away. 
And  the  taking  up  of  one  of  his  announced  heads  both  facilitates 
and  indicates  his  coming  back. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  the  reader 
of  a  sermon  has  even  greater  need  of  halting-places 
and  guides  for  the  comprehension  of  his  hearers. 

Moore  closes  his  remarks  on  this  question  by  hint- 
inir  at  two  extremes  to  be  avoided : 


o 


1  he  first  is  the  danger  of  falling  into  a  pedantic  mannerism : 
Dl  thinking  ourselves  obliged  to  accommodate  every  subject  wo 
take  m  hand  to  the  same  rigid  external  framework;  so  many 
cl.ie.  heads  first,  and  these  duly  waited  on  by  a  symmetrical 
train  of  satellites.  The  practice  of  some  preachers  of  casting 
every  text  tliey  preach  from  into  a  tripliform  mould — with  only 
such  permutations  as  they  can  operate  upon  the  statement,  the 
doctrine,  the  inference ;  the  instruction,  the  eivc,o>\^^'5i\c\Kv>\^'CJw^ 
warning'";  the  fact  to  be  illustrated,  IW\^^otv  \,o  \i^  \«»5^dJ^^>» 
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principle  to  be  applied — \s  found  after  a  time  to  be  ^  ery  weari* 
some. 

But,  secondly,  in  relation  to  modern  practice,  and  as  far  as  the 
written  sermon  is  concerned,  we  incline  to  think  our  danger  is 
from  the  other  side;  the  danger, lest  in  our  anxiety  to  keep  cleai 
of  all  formality  and  stitfness  in  our  announcement  of  a  subject, we 
should  leave  people  in  the  dark  as  to  what  our  subject  is.  Thi^ 
fault  is  fairly  chargeable  upon  some  of  the  great  writers  who 
have  supplied  us  with  examples  of  what  we  have  called  the 
flowing  or  faintly  indicated  announcement.  Their  indications 
are  often  too  faint  to  be  observed.  And  in  reading  we  some- 
times find  ourselves  half  through  the  sermon  before  the  quorsum 
tendit  of  the  discourse  strikes  us — whither  the  preacher  is  going 
to  take  us,  or  to  what  propositions  we  are  expected  to  assent. 

In  addition  to  the  above  remarks,  the  following 
hints  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  may  prove  practi- 
cally useful : 

RULES. 

1.  On  plain  topics,  where  the  minds  of  hearers  can 
readily  follow  the  course  of  thought,  the  announce- 
ment of  divisions  is  superfluous. 

2.  In  treating  upon  abstract  and  difficult  subjects' 
it  is  essential  to  define  our  intended  course,  and  often 
at  least  to  erect  landmarks  to  enable  our  hearers  to 
know  the  progress  they  are  making,  and  in  due  time 
to  retrace  their  steps. 

3.  Granting  that  in  given  cases  announcement  i« 
called  for,  we  must  choose  between  the  diflferent  kinas 
in  view  of  the  principle  of  rhetorical  adaptation,  hav- 
ing due  reference  also  to  that  of  variety. 

4.  We  should  study  to  make  our  divisions  tend  to 
moral  and  spiritual  ends  as  well  as  merely  rhetorical 
results. 

That  this  is  practicable  appears  from  an  example 
given  in  the  life  of  that  eminenUy  \i«»efvil  Scotch  min- 
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iflter,  M'Clieyne.  "  The  heads  of  his  sermons,"  said 
a  friend,  "  were  not  the  milestones  that  tell  you  how 
near  you  are  to  yaur  journey's  end,  but  they  were 
nails  that  fixed  and  fastened  all  he  said.  Divisions 
are  often  dry ;  but  not  so  his  divisions — they  were  so 
textual  and  so  feeling,  and  they  brought  out  the  sj^irit 
of  a  passage  so  surprisingly." 

M'Cheyne  himself  remarked  to  a  friend :  "  I  used 
to  despise  Dr.  Welsh's  rules,  (for  dividing  sermons,) 
out  now  I  feel  that  I  must  use  them,  for  nothing  i* 
more  needful  for  making  a  sermon  memorable  and 
impressive  than  a  logical  arrangement." 

5.  Finally,  if  we  err  at  all  in  this  matter  of  an- 
nouncing divisions  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
plainness  and  logical  simplicity  rather  than  on  that 
of  mazy  indefiniteness.  We  had  better  make  our 
points  clearly  and  in  a  homely  manner  rather  than 
make  no  points  at  all. 

But  there  is  no  need  of  violating  good  taste  either 

on  one  side  or  the  other.     Let  the  aim  be  to  produce 

•  a  correct  and  powerful  impression,  dispensing  with 

whatever  will  weaken   and  adopting  whatever  will 

augment  it. 

,  A  good  motto  with  respect  to  the  various  subjects 
treated  in  this  chapter  is,  he  gtcided  hy  nUeSy  hit  he 
not  bound  by  them. 
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CHAPTER  TX. 

THE      CONCLUSIOV 

ITS   IMPORTANCE. 

From  the  days  of  the  earliest  rhetoricians  to  tte 
present  time  the  conclusion  has  been  regarded  as  an 
important  part  of  public  discourse.  As  between  dif- 
ferent authors  and  different  kinds  of  public  speaking, 
there  has  been  less  divergence  of  view  as  to  what 
belongs  to  a  conclusion  than  with  reference  to  most 
other  parts  of  an  oration.  It  has  ever  been  deemed 
important  that  a  discourse  should  end  well — should 
leave  upon  the  minds  of  its  hearers  a  clear,  agreeable, 
and  powerful  impression,  an  impression  tending  to 
a  practical  result. 

If  this  is  important  in  secular  oratory,  it  is  still  more 
Greatestofauin  important  iu  prcachiug  the  Gospel.  Ad- 
preaching.  drcsscs  bcforc  deliberative  bodies  and  ju- 
dicial tribunals  are  followed  by  immediate  action. 
The  members  of  a  religious  audience  usually  go  their 
way,  and  long  periods  sometimes  intei*vene  before 
they  are  specially  called  to  put  in  practice  what  they 
have  heard  in  a  sermon.  Its  impression,  therefore, 
upon  their  njemory  and  their  convictions  ought  to  be 
definite  and  lasting. 

A  sermon  without  application  is  worthless.  The 
conclusion  is  the  proper  place  for  application  in  every 
style  of  treatment  except  the  applicatory  itself. 
Where  continued  application  has  been  maintained 
tiroughout  a  discourse,  a  formal  or  separate  conclu- 
BioD  18  less  called  for ;  nevertheless,  in  that  case  a  re- 
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• 

capitulation  may  be  appropriate,  or  the  last  applied 
argument  in  a  series  which,  in  view  of  its  position, 
ought  to  be  the  most  impressive,  may  itself  become 
tlie  conclusion.  In  cases  of  extreme  brevity  the  last 
words  of  a  discourse,  whatever  their  form,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  conclusion. 

DESIGN. 

The  proper  design  of  a  conclusion  is  to  appropri- 
ately finish  a  discourse.  The  last  impression  pro- 
duced by  a  speaker  is  that  likely  to  be  longest 
remembered.  If  it  be  good  it  may  do  much  to  atone 
for  preceding  deficiencies,  or  it  may  heighten  preced- 
ing excellences.  On  the  other  hand,  a  faulty  conclu- 
sion may  destroy  the  impression  of  the  best  exordium, 
and  do  much  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  best  argu- 
ment. 

The  design  of  a  conclusion  embraces  several  dis- 
tinct ideas.  1.  The  avoidance  of  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion. A  preacher  should  always  seek  to  leave  in  the 
mind  an  impression  of  completeness,  of  his  having 
finished  the  work  he  took  in  hand.  Without  this 
the  contrary  idea  will  present  itself  unpleasantly  to 
the  mind,  suggesting  failure  and  incompleteness  in 
a  manner  very  likely  to  prejudice  the  effect  of  the 
discourse.  Sometimes,  however,  a  sermon  may  bo 
terminated  with  a  species  of  designed  abruptness 
intended  to  stimulate  thought  and  awaken  feeling. 
This  species  of  conclusion  requires  great  skill  and  dis- 
cretion, but  when  well  executed  secures  happy  residts, 
m  harmony  with  the  highest  objects  of  preaching. 

2.  Another  design  of  a  conclusion  is  to  express 
thoughts  which  do  not  belong  to  any  other  part  of 
the  discourse.  In  the  elaboration  of  a  plan  disposi- 
tion usually  distributes  to  tli^  ^o\x^\xi\wv  ^^x^vciS^KoN* 
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and  important  matter  that  has  no  place  in  either 
the  exordium  or  the  argument.  When  thi8  is  not 
the  case,  the  preacher  is  at  liberty  to  select  nratter 
that  can  be  spared  from  the  previous  parts  of  a  dis- 
course, and  which  he  can  more  effectively  employ  id 
the  conclusion. 

8.  Summarily,  it  may  be  said  that  the  design  of  a 
conclusion  is  to  apply  to  the  grand  object  of  the  dis- 
course whatever  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  parts, 
and  to  intensify  its  effect  by  an  emphasis  peculiar  to 
itself.  Whatever  design,  therefore,  the  preacher 
cherished  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  his  dis- 
course should  be  palpable  in  the  conclusion,  and,  if 
possible,  should  be  thoroughly  accomplished  before 
its  close. 

§  1.  The  Matter  appropriate  to  Conclusions. 

The  matter  or  themes  of  the  conclusion  may  appro- 
priately be  various. 

1.  Inferences,  At  the  end  of  a  logical  argument 
one  or  more  inferences  from  the  points  proved  are 
strictly  in  order.  This  style  of  conclusion  has  at 
some  periods  been  carried  to  excess,  but  now  is  com- 
paratively little  practiced.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  entirely  rejected  either  in  explanatory  or  observa- 
tional discussion,  although  perhaps  it  has  a  closer 
affinity  with  propositional. 

2.  Hecapitvlation  is  well  adapted  to  explanatory^ 
observational,  and  applicatory  discussion.  It  enables 
the  preacher,  by  rehearsing  his  leading  thoughts  in  a 
summary  form,  to  impress  them  upon  the  memory 
of  his  hearers,  and  to  make  them  converge  more 
powerfully  upon  the  great  object  of  persuasion.  Ee- 
eapitulation,  when  employed  in  conclusion,  need  not 

occupy  the  whole  space.    Indeed,  it  may  often  be 
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most  fitly  used  as  a  species  of  transition,  a  connecting 
link  between  the  argument  and  the  ultimate  or 
crowning  impression. 

3.  Aj^ypeal^  including  specific  addresses  to  different 
classes  and  cL^racters ;  for  instance,  to  the  aged  and 
the  young,  parents  and  children,  penitent  and  impen- 
itent, Christians,  backsliders,  etc.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  sameness  in  the  order  or  matter  oi 
appeal. 

4.  Exhortation,  Hortatory  conclusions  are  fre- 
quiently  called  for  on  nearly  every  class  of  subjects, 
and  following  every  style  of  discussion. 

Exhortation  may  be  either  general  or  specific.  It 
may  relate  to  immediate  or  remote  action.  It  may 
be  applied  to  the  sinner  or  the  saint.  It  may  avail 
itself  of  alternatives,  of  admonitions,  of  promises, 
and  even  of  pertinent  and  impl-essive  anecdotes.  In 
short,  the  whole  field  of  fact,  of  experience,  and  of 
Scripture  is  open  to  supply  choice  material  for  a  con- 
cluding exhortation. 

RHETORICAL   ADVICES. 

« 

With  this  and  the  preceding  topic,  the  student 
should  associate  in  his  mind  the  more  valuable  sug- 
gestions which  rhetoricians  have  recorded  with  refer- 
ence to  excitation  and  addresses  to  tlie  feelings  and 
the  passions.     They  are  summarily  these : 

1  The  audience  must  have  been  gradually  pro 
pared  in  advance  for  pathetic  address.  -Appeals  to 
the  passions  not  founded  on  knowledge  or  conviction 
are  worse  than  fruitless.  They  react  against  the 
speaker.  Hence  discussion  should  precede  them, 
producing  conceptions  and  judgments  preparatory 
to  tlK)fi^  feelings  and  purposes  which  result  in  ao* 

tlOIi. 

1& 
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2.  The  speaker  must  avoid  indicating  his  pnqtoee 
to  move  the  feelings.  "Never  set  apart  a  head  of 
discourse  in  form  for  raising  any  passion  ;  never  givo 
warning  that  you  are  about  to  be  pathetic,  and  call 
upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  follow 
you  in  the  attempt.  This  almost  never  faile  to  prove 
a  refrigerant  to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  imme- 
diately on  their  guard,  and  disposes  them  for  criticia- 
mg  much  more  than  being  moved."* 

3.  The  speaker  must  himself  be  possessed  of  real 
feeling.  His  mind  must  so  participate  in  the  results 
of  his  own  argumentation  that  at  the  appropriate 
moment  his  emotions  rise  and  assume  a  leadership 
Offer  the  emotions  of  his  congregation.  "  There  are 
ft  thousand  interesting  circumstances  suggested  by 
real  passion  which  no  art  can  imitate  and  no  refine- 
ment can  supply.  There  is  a  contagion  among  the 
passions.  The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds 
a  pathos  to  his  words,  his  looks,  his  gestures,  and  his 
whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power  almost  irresisti- 
ble over  those  who  hear  him."f 

4.  Corresponding  to  this  state  of  his  own  feelings, 
the  speaker  must  employ  only  the  appropriate 
thoughts  and  language  of  emotion. 

(1.)  He  should  present  particular  rather  than  gen- 
eral views  of  his  subject.  Whole  audiences  are  some- 
times moved  to  tears  by  statements  of  individual  suf- 
ferings on  a  field  of  battle,  when  general  statements 
of  the  most  dreadful  carnage  awaken  little  or  no 
emotion. 

(2.)  The  speaker  should  select  only  those  points 
and  features  of  the  subject  which  are  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  sentiments  he  desires  to  awaken.  These 
will  generally  be  those  more  prominent   and  strik- 

*  Jamieaon,  follovrlng  Blur  t  Ibix 
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mg  features  which  imply  others  of  minor  import- 
ance. 

(3.)  His  language  should  be  simple  and  unaffected, 
yet  animated  and  glowing,  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  his  hearers  and  to  give  it  scope 
for  action. 

5.  Finally.  "  Beware  of  straining  passion  too  far, 
of  attempting  to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights.  Pre- 
serve always  a  due  regard  to  what  the  hearers  will 
bear;  and  remember  that  he  who  stops  not  at  the 
proper  point,  who  attempts  to  carry  them  further  in 
passion  than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  whole 
design.  By  endeavoring  to  warm  them  too  much 
he  takes  the  most  effectual  method  of  freezing  them 
completely."  * 

DEVOTIONAL   EXPRESSIONS. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  maintain  in  a  dis- 
course, when  practicable,  the  principle  of  climax, 
preachers  often  find  it  well  to  use  for  their  closing 
expressions  some  form  of  devotional  utterance.  The 
following  is  a  classification  of  the  principal  forms  of 
this  style  of  conclusion : 

1.  A  striking  passage  of  Scripture.  It  is  sometimes 
highly  fitting  for  the  preacher  to  end  ab  he  began, 
with  his  text.  But  often  other  passages  of  the  divine 
word  occur  to  him  as  even  more  appropriate.  For  in- 
Btance,  a  sermon  on  repentance  might  be  concluded 
with  Ezekiel's  thrilling  appeal:  "Turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
Israel?"  A  sermon  on  the  plan  of  salvation  might 
emphatically  and  suggestively  terminate  in  St.  Paul's 
exclamation :  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  I" 

*  Jamieson. 
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2.  Prayer.  A  supplicatory  expression  may  often 
be  used  at  the  closing  sentence  of  a  discourse.  Well 
employed  words  of  prayer  at  the  crisis  of  a  sermon 
not  only  give  dignity  to  the  subject,  but  seem  t6 
array  it  in  all  its  force  between  the  hearer  and  hi? 
God. 

A  prayerful  utterance  at  the  conclusion  of  a  sei 
raon  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  benediction.    Quota- 
tions of  Scripture  and  benedictions  are  often  mingled 
together,  as  in  the  following  examples  from  Kichard 
Watson. 

Watson's  sermon  on  "  The  Coming  of  the  King  of 
Zion  "  closes  with  these  words : 

As  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord,  let  us  "  return  and  go  to  Ziou 
with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  our  heads/'  and  then  at 
last  we  "shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing 
sliall  forever  flee  away  I''  God  grant  us  this  grace,  for  Christ's 
ftjike !     Amen  I 

That  on  "The  Knowledge  of  Christ"  concludes 
thus : 

While  millions  of  mankind  are  actually  "  perishing  for  lack 
of"  this  "knowledge,"  let;us  incessantly  pray  that  God  would 
*'8end  forth  his  light  and  trnth,"  and  that  his  "way  may  be 
known  upon  earth,  his  saving  health  among  all  nations." 

3.  A  doxology.  This  may  be  a  direct  quotation, 
or  a  paraphrase  of  some  of  the  inspired  ascriptions 
of  praise  to  God.  Of  the  latter  a  somewhat  artifi- 
eial,  but  nevertheless  striking  example  may  be  given 
from  Bishop  Heber's  sermon  on  ''  The  Existence  of 
Spirits :" 

To  Him,  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  bruiser  of  the  serpent's 

head;  to  Ilim,  from  the  inhabitants  of  every  world  and  element, 

and  81111  and  star ;  from  all  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  above  and 

under  it,  be  ascribed  as  is  most  due,  v/itU  the  Father  and  the 
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Holj  Ghost,  all  might  and  all  honor,  glory  and  dominion,  now  and 
forever." 

A  more  harmonious  and  triumphant  example  is 
found  in  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Mason's  celelfated 
sermon  on  "  Messiah's  Throne :" 

The  days,  0  brethren,  roll  rapidly  on  when  the  shout  of  the 
Isles  shall  swell  the  thunder  of  the  continent ;  when  the  Thames 
and  the  Danube,  when  the  Tiber  and  the  Rhine  shall  call  upon 
the.  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Nile,  and  the  loud  concert 
shall  be  joined  by  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Amazon, 
singing  with  one  heart  and  one  alleluiah,  Salvation  1  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth ! 

Comfort  one  another  with  this  faith  and  with  these  words: 
"  Now  blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only 
doeth  wondrous  things.  And  blessed  be  his  glorious  Name 
forever.  Let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory  1  Amen 
and  amen  P' 

§  2.  Essential  Characteristics  of  Conclusions. 

The  foregoing  precepts  and  examples  will  suffice 
to  indicate  the  appropriate  material  of  conclu- 
sions, and  also  to  point  out  va/riety  as  a  lead 
ing  principle  which  should  govern  in  their  structure. 
No  preacher  should  form  the  habit  of  closing  his  ser- 
mons in  any  uniform  mode,  for  however  impressive 
a  given  style  may  be,  it  will  by  iteration  lose  its 
effect.  While  this  principle  demands  habitual  varia- 
tion  of  mode,  and  sometimes  may  even  dictate  the 
seeming  abruptness  heretofore  described,  yet  it  will 
never  authorize  in  a  conclusion  the  use  of  new  mat- 
ter, or  that  which  is  not  appropriately  connected  with 
the  main  subject  of  discourse. 

.Another  important  characteristic  of  conclusions 
should  be  hrevitu.     Nothing  can  exceed  the 
ill  taste  or  the  bad  effect  of  long-drawn  per- 
arabulatorj  conclusions.    Tg\.  eiiL^^'e{i\N^  X^x^^^Sa*  ^ 
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common  fault  of  the  conclusioiiB  of  exteraporaneoiig 
preachers  and  writers;  in  fact,  of  all  who  do  not 
govern  themselves  both  in  the  preparation  and  deliv- 
ery of  sermons  by  well-defined  plans.  New  thonglitfl 
occur  to  them,  and  they  are  hitched  on  to  what  has 
gone  before.  What  is  worse,  sometimes  the  preachci 
becomes  conscious  that  he  has  failed  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  discourse,  or  to  awaken  the  degree 
of  interest  he  ought  to  have  excited,  and  he  struggles 
on  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  compensate  the  fault, 
until  at  last  he  is  forced  to  terminate  further  from  his 
object  than  when  his  conclusion  began.  Few  things 
are  more  tiresome  to  hearer  or .  preacher  than  the 
undue  continuance  or  the  endless  circling  about  of 
an  indefinite  and  protracted  conclusion. 

Next  to  this  in  the  catalogue  of  faults  is  dullness, 
or  languor  of  delivery ;  indeed,  any  subsi- 
dence  of  oratorical  power  which  enfeebles 
the  final  impression.  The  best  remedy  for  these 
faults  is  to  condense  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  dis- 
course into  their  appropriate  time  and  space.  For 
although  the  conclusion  should  be  brief,  it  cannot 
with  impimity  be  jostled  out  of  the  position  due 
to  it.  It  has  its  own  office  to  fill,  and  the  wise 
preacher  will  not  allow  it  to  be  displaced  or  ren- 
dered nugatory.  Neither  will  he  continue  his  dis- 
course till  his  voice  is  weakened,  or  his  strength  ig 
exhausted.  He  will  aim  to  close  with  life  and  energy, 
even  though  his  energy  may  appear  somewhat  sub- 
dued, as  more  tributary  to  solemnity  and  moral 
power. 

Power  in  a  conclusion  is  not  so  much  attained  by 

startling  words  and  loudness  of  voice  as  by  a  certain 

concentration  of  thought  which  brings  the  whole 

weight  of  the  discpurse  to  bear  al  a  dn^^  ^om^.^  ^isvd 
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tluis  results  in  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  How 
different  is  such  a  result  fron^  that  of  an  indefinite- 
ness  which  loses  sight  of  the  main  object  at  the  very 
moment  when  that  object  should  be  made  most  pal- 
pable, and  also  of  that  feebleness  which  exhaust* 
itself  before  the  object  is  reached. 

To  attain  the  highest  excellence  in  executing  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
as  well  ari  the  most  important  task  of  an  orator.  But 
the  elements  of  success  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.  They  are,  a  careful  study  of  the  proper  design^ 
the  appropriate  material,  and  the  just  limits  of  this 
branch  of  discourse ;  a  close  observation  of  the  results 
of  different  modes  in  application  to  different  subjects, 
and  a  persevering  determination  to  attain  excellence 
at  whatever  expense/of  effort. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ESSENTIAL    QUALITIES    OF   THE    SERMON    iS    A 

WHOLE. 

Having  coiiBidered  the  entire  work  of  disposition 
in  its  distribution  of  the  materials  of  a  sermon  and  in 
the  structure  of  each  principal  part,  it  is  now  import- 
ant to  ascertain  what  is  necessary  to  a  sermon  as  an 
organic  whole. 

If  hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  to  some  degree 
with  the  anatomical  framework,  without  which  no 
organized  body  can  exist,  we  are  now  to  consider  the 
chanwtcr  and  hody  as  clothcd  iu  flosh  and  pervaded 
fltneaa.  with  life.     Wc  are  to  investigate  its  char- 

acter, and  determine  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the 
work  to  which  it  is  appointed.  We  are  not  merely 
to  consider  whether  it  has  life,  but  whether  "  the  life 
is  for  the  light  of  men." 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  asserted  that  ther^  are 
at  least  four  qualities  which  ought  to  pervade  every 
sermon  as  essential  elemen^ts  of  its  character. 

Every  sermon  should  be  at  once  evangelical,  inter- 
esting, instructive,  and  effective  or  powerful  for  good. 
Neither  of  these  qualities,  except  the  last,  necessaril j 
implies  the  existence  of  the  others.  A  sermon  thor* 
oughly  evangelical  in  sentimefit  may  be  dry,  intricate, 
uninteresting,  uninstructive,  and  powerless. 

Again,  a  sermon  may  be  in  many  senses  interest- 
ing, and  yet  wholly  void  of  evangelical  truth  or  spirit, 
equally  uninstructive,  and  entirely  inefficient  for  ro- 
ligiou8  good. 
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Still  again,  a  sermon  may  contain  much  instruction, 
and  impart  valuable  knowledge  on  divers  subjects, 
without  being  evangelical  or  Christian  in  any  proper 
sense. 

The  qualities  of  sermons  necessarily  depend  both 
upon  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  manner  of  their 
treatment.  It  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  render  any  subject  interesting  in  which  the  proper 
elements  of  interest  do  not  inhere.  It  will  be  equally 
impracticable  to  be  instructive  on  any  topic  which  the 
speaker  does  not,  at  least  in  some  of  its  aspects,  un 
derstand  better  than  his  audience.  • 

Effectiveness,  in  a  Christian  sense,  demands  all  the 
preceding  qualities  in  due  combinations,  and  super 
adds  such  an  utterance  of  them  as  results  in  accom- 
plishing the  spiritual  ends  whereunto  the  word  of 
God  is  sent.  These  qualities  severally  deserve  con- 
sideration. 

§1.  Evangelical  Character. 

An  evangelical  character  must  be  regarded  as 
strictly  fundamental  to  all  true  preaching.  This  qual- 
ity involves  the  truth  proclaimed  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  expressed. 

As  to  truth,  evangelical  preaching  demands  a  full 
and  frequent  declaration  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
Christianity;  such  as  the  depravity  of  man,  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  the  necessity  and  provisions  of  the 
atonement,  the  essentiality  of  repentance  and  conver- 
sion, justification  by  faith,  and  sanctification  by  the 
Spirit 

This  quality  of  preaching  also  requires  that  all  other 
truth  when  employed  should  be  the  subject  of  evan- 
gelical application.  For  that  purpose  the  Autruuimarbe 
whole  range  of  truth  is  at  t\ie  da^v^^^  <:>1   «Btfkj«!i. 
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the  Christian  minister.  He  may  with  that  end  in 
view  set  forth  the  truths  of  natural  religion,  of  Juda- 
ism, and  even  of  philosophy,  history,  and  science. 
To  dwell  on  such  truths  principally,  or  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  foregoing  class,  would  necessarily  destroy 
or  neutralize  the  evangelical  character  of  preaching- 
would  be  to  announce  another  Gospel.  Still  the 
truths  comprehended  under  the  various  systems  al- 
luded to  are  neither  to  be  ignored  nor  slighted.  They 
are  indeed  to  be  regarded  as  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  the  Gospel  system.  But  they  are  to  be  held 
as  subordinate,  and  chiefly  used  for  illustration. 

As  to  the  spirit  of  preaching,  there  are  modes  of 
declaring  even  pure  evangelical  truth  not  in  harmony 
with  its  design.  Such,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  a 
harsh  denunciatory  manner ;  on  the  other  a  formal, 
careless,  or  trivial  style. 

The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  essentially  requires  love, 
meekness,  earnestness,  solemnity,  and  zeal  to  be 
blended  together  in  the  communication  of  the  truths 
belonging  to  it,  and  by  which  it  seeks  to  win  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  spirit  of  evangelical  preaching 
especially  demands  purity  of  motive  and  singleness  of 
purpose  to  glorify  God  even  at  the  expense  of  ora- 
torical ambition  or  worldly  renown. 

In  these  respects  it  differs  signally  from  every  other 

cbaraoterirtio  ^iud  of  public  Speaking.  Here  is  the 
difference.  rcasou  why  Christian  experience  is  essen 
tially  necessary  to  the  right  preaching  of  the  Gc6]»ei 
and  why  it  is  impossible  for  an  unbeliever,  however 
learned  or  ingenious,  to  be  successful  in  the  work, 
even  though  he  were  to  make  use  of  evangelical 
truth  as  his  material.  These  considerations  may  also 
enable  us  to  discover  one  great  cause  of  the  difference 
ofeaccess  among  preachers,  and  also  the  difference  of 
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fiuccess  on  the  part  of  the  same  preacher  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  and  in  accordance  with  different 
degrees  of  piety  and  different  kinds  of  effort. 

As  our  Saviour  said  of  casting  out  evil  spirits,  ^'  this 
kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,"  so  in 
respect  to  the  great  work  of  preaching ,  Christ  and 
him  crucified  no  man  can  successfully  accomplisli  it 
•f  he  have  not  "  the  spirit  of  Christ." 

"  A  man  cannot,"  said  M'Cheyne,  "  be  a  faithful 
minister  until  he  preaches  Christ  for  Christ's  sake." 
In  a  similar  view  Cecil  remarked :  "  God  puts  pecul- 
iar honor  on  the  preaching  of  Christ  crucified.  Men 
may  preach  Christ  ignorantly,  blunderingly,  absurdly ; 
yet  (if  they  know  no  better  and  do  it  in  the  right 
spirit)  God  will  give  it  efficacy,  because  he  is  determ- 
ined to  magnify  his  own  ordinance." 

On  the  other  hand,  vain  is  the  highest  intellectual 
effort,  even  of  pious  men,  if  it  be  misdirected,  if  it 
seek  to  lift  men  to  heaven  by  any  other  toteueotuiai.» 
power  than  that  of  the  cross.  This  fact  ^^^'^^^ 
is  strongly  set  fortli  in  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of 
Pitts^eld,  on  "  The  Tendencies  of  Intellectual  Preach- 
ing."    The  following  extracts  are  in  point : 

Mere  exhortation  will  soon  become  vapid  and  powerless ;  and 
to  bring  men  into  a  light  merely  intellectual,  however  strong, 
will  leave  the  haart  unreached.  The  Churches  under  such 
preaching  miglit  not  know  what  ailed  them,  but  they  would 
feel  that  their  wiMlt«  are  not  met.  The  light  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis  may  streApn  up  and  tremble  and  fill  the  heavens,  pure 
as  the  flashes  of  Joy  or  sorrow  flitting  over  an  angePs  face,  but 
ycu  grow  cold  while  you  gaze  at  it. 

There  may  be  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  imagination, 
of  the  taste,  and  the  creations  of  an  earnest  and  lofty  spirit,  but 
the  soul  may  starve  while  she  seems  to  be  feasting  on  the  very 
confectionery  of  the  intellect.    Thft  twji^  rnKj  afecoi  ^&  M  T<i«s^ 
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In  the  garden  of  the  Lord ;  it  may  spread  wide,  and  be  loaded 
with  a  superabundance  of  foliage  and  flowers,  fresh  as  ever- 
blooming  exotics;  but  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  will  not  grow  there- 
on. Honestly,  faithfully  the  workiiian  may  task  his  powers  to 
bring  out  what  is  new,  bold,  original,  and  great ;  but  he  mourna^ 
and  the  people  mourn,  that  the  results  are  no  greater  than  if  h# 
had  a  life-lease  of  what  is  felt  to  be  the  dreary  domain  of  com 
monplace. 

Is  it  not  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  pulpits  that  have  been  the 
most  renowned  for  talents,  that  were  brilliant  and  lofty,  have 
been  far  from  being  successful  in  proportion,  the  conversion  of 
•inners  and  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  being  the  standard  ? 

We  can  conceive  of  a  genius  with  power  to  take  you  to  the 
rings  of  Saturn  and  turn  them  inside  out,  but  that  genius  would 
not  reach  the  heart.  Talents  elsewhere  may  produce  results  in 
proportion  to  their  greatness,  but  not  so  here.  The  undue  exalt- 
ation of  the  intellect  is  sure  to  be  punished  by  at  least  an  equal 
destitution  of  vital  piety. 

We  must  remember  that  men  are  made  up  of  intellect  and  of 
emotion,  or  heart ;  that  the  intellect  predominates  only  in  a  very 
few  with  whom  we  have  to  do ;  that  the  great  body  of  men  are 
not  intellectual;  and  it  is  an  ordained  law  of  God  that  his 
preached  word  shall  reach  the  heart  only  when  it  comes  through 
the  heart,  so  as  to  be  shaded  and  even  colored  by  the  heart. 
Eloquence  may  soar  on  a  sublime  wing  on  other  subjects,  and 
may  carry  men  even  to  frenzy ;  but  in  the  Gospel  the  eloquence 
of  the  heart  only  can  come  into  communication  with  the  heart, 
and  this  does  and  must  and  will. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  with  what  fervency 
should  every  preacher  offer  the  prayer:  "Create  in 
me  a  clean  heart,  O  God ;  and  renew  a  right  spirt 
within  me  1 " 

The  history  of  the  Church  during  successive  ages 
Demonatoations  P^oves  that  thc  progrcss  of  truc  religion 
of  history.        jj^  ^Y^Q  world  has  ever  depended  upon  the 

evangelical   character  of  preaching   as   an   essential 
agency. 
The  preaching  of  the  apostles  was  the  Gospel  itself, 
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and  glorious  were  the  results.  During  the  first  and 
second  centuries  the  example  of  the  apostles  was  gen- 
erally followed,  with  similar  results,  notwithstanding 
widespread  and  bloody  persecutions. 

In  the  third  century  allegorical  and  mystical  meth- 
ods of  treating  religious  doctrines,  and  even  Scrip- 
ture facts,  spread  their  baleful  influence  over  the 
pulpit  of  centuries  following.  A  little  later,  as  the 
vitality  of  Christianity  declined,  preaching  by  some  of 
the  leading  Fathers  began  to  be  modeled  servilely 
after  the  precepts  of  the  Grecian  rhetoricians.  Be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  errors  preaching  gradually 
lost  its  power,  and  finally,  during  the  medieval  ages, 
became  for  the  greater  part  a  ceremony,  but  some- 
times an  instrumentality  of  evil.  As  a  consequence 
the  truth  of  God  was  obscured,  and  its  light  nearly 
withdrawn  from  the  world. 

Pointed  evangelical  preaching  was  the  prime 
source  of  power  among  the  reformers,  enabling  them 
with  the  blessing  of  God  to  refute  and  banish  from 
large  portions  of  the  Church  the  accumulated  errors 
of  centuries. 

So  again  in  England,  when  not  only  the  ministers 
of  the  so-called  reformed  Church,  but  even  the  Puri- 
tans themselves,  fell  into  a  style  of  preaching  in  which 
metaphysical  and  philosophic  divinity  predominated 
over  the  plain  and  pungent  doctrines  of  evangelical 
tnith,  \\Val  piety  declined  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
Chm'ch  lost  confidence  in  the  scriptural  meaiis  of 
^r^e,  and  resorted  in  vain  to  "  moral  societies  "  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  tide  of  public  profiigacy  and 
corruption.  It  was  in  this  (emergency  that  God 
raised  up  Wesley,  Whitefield,  and  their  coadjutors, 
as  flaming  heralds  of  evangelical  truth,  under  whose 
ministrations  a  glorious  revival  of  pure  and  undefiled 
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religion  was  caused  to  spread  over  both  England  and 
America. 

From  that  period  to  the  present  this  principle  has 
been  ilhistrated.  True  religion  has  been  revived  and 
established  wherever  evangelical  truth  has  been  faith- 
fully preached  by  a  ministry  who,  having  experienced 
its  power,  have  also  exemplified  its  excellence ;  while 
it  has  declined  and  the  ways  of  Zion  have  mourned 
wherever  this  essential  characteristic  of  Gospel 
preaching  has  been  wanting. 

The  evangelical  character  of  preaching  now  com- 
mended will  do  much  to  redeem  a  sermon  from  other 
and  serious  defects.     The  truth  itself  has  force,  and 

Inherent  power  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Spirit  of  lovc  and  meckuess. 
of  truth.  j^^  them  be  joined  together,  and  although 

they  may  be  to  some  degree  depressed  and  neutral- 
ized by  the  counteracting  effect  of  dull  conceptions 
and  feeble  utterances,  yet  they  will  do  good,  and 
often  accomplish  glorious  results  unaided  by  more 
brilliant  qualifications. 

Happily,  we  live  at  a  period  and  in  circumstances 
DemandB  of  the  in  which  cvangclical  truth  is  widely  ap- 
ture.  predated.     The  revivals,  the  missionary 

efforts,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  truth  during 
the  last  hundred  years  have  proceeded  as  direct 
results  from  a  style  of  preaching  more  generally 
evangelical  than  has  been  previously  knowr  since 
the  earliest  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Although  the  present  times  are  not  without  alarm 
ijig  tendencies  of  departure  from  both  the  s,pirit  and 
form  of  evangelical  truth,  yet  there  are  powerful 
agencies  at  work  to  counteract  those  tendencies,  and 
to  make  the  Gospel  more  than  ever  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation. 

Majr  every  reader  of  this  volume,  be  enabled  tc 
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/tast  the  weight  of  his  life  and  influence  into  the 
scale  of  a  pure  evangelism,  and  thus  hasten  the  da^ 

of  the  Gospel's  final  triumph  1 

* 

§  2.  Interest. 

It  is  due  to  the  excellence  and  intrinsic  importanco 
f»l  evangelical  truth  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  an  in- 
teresting manner.  No  preacher  has  a  right  to  mask 
the  glorious  Gospel  in  dry,  vague,  prosy,  or  enigmatic 
utterances ;  neither  to  caricature  it  with  formality  oi 
bombast. 

Interest,  as  a  quality  of  discourse,  is  an  inherent 
power  of  engaffinff  and  holding  the  atten- 
tion  of  those  to  whom  the  language  is  ad- 
dressed. Its  essential  importance  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  no  mind  can  be  profited  unless  its  attention  is 
both  arrested  and  occupied.  Memory  is  also  depend- 
ent upon  the  fact  and  the  degree  of  attention ;  while 
there  is  little  hope  of  the  heart  being  affected  by  any 
discourse  in  which  the  mind  does  not  become  deeply 
interested. 

necessity  op  awakening  interest. 

The  preacher  must  remember  that  in  a  large,  class 
of  his  hearers  there  is  a  native  aversion  to  the  Gos* 
pel  which  he  preaches ;  an  aversion  strengthened  by 
habits  of  sin  and  the  pride  of  rebellious  hearts.  This 
aA'crsion  it  is  his  duty  and  necessity,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  overcome  by  awakening  in  their  minds  a  lively 
interest  in  his  subject. 

Petty  surprises  and  startling  paradoxes  fall  entirely 
beneath  what  is  demanded  for  this  object.  Such 
artifices,  however  commended  and  practiced  by  some, 
are  usually  regarded  by  intelligent  hearers  as  signals 
of  mental  weakness  or  poverty  of  re€»o\vs^^^  ^\sm^ 
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excite  pity  for  the  speaker  rather  than  interest  in  his 
subject. 

MEANS. 

It  is  doubtless  impossible  to  reduce  to  a  systen.atic 
tbrni  of  statement  all  the  elements  which  may  be 
made  to  contribute  to  the  essential  object  of  making 
Christian  truth  interesting.  Much  more  is  it  im- 
possible to  describe  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  lu 
which  different  minds  will  apply  interesting  phases 
of  truth  to  the  countless  varieties  of  subjects  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

A  few  practical  hints  may  nevertheless  be  found 
useful  in  guiding  the  efforts  of  young  preachers  to 
make  their  discourses  interesting. 

BE   INTERESTED   YOURSELF,   IF   YOU   WOULD   INTEREST 

OTHERS. 

Shams  avail  nothing  here.  It  is  impossible  to 
awaken  the  interested  attention  of  auditors  if  the 
speaker  is  not  interested  himself.  This  is  equally 
true  of  writing  and  of  speaking.  Hence  the  recipro- 
cal iniiuence  of  composition  and  delivery.  No  elocu- 
tion can  at(5ne  for  the  dullness  or  other  grave  defects 
of  the  matter  it  enunciates.  In  like  manner  the  effect 
of  the  most  perfect  composition  may  be  neutralized 
by  a  bad  delivery. 

To  accomplish  the  object  now  proposed,  a  Jis 
course  must  not  only  contain  interesting  matter,  but 
must  set  that  matter  forth  in  interesting  combinations 
of  thought  and  delivery.  It  requires  no  practiced 
ear  to  discern  the  difference  between  the  mischievous 
cry  of  fire  in  the  streets,  and  the  sharp,  true  ring 
{yi  jire!  fire!  as  the  words  are  uttered  by  one  who 
Bees  and  ieeis  the  danger  of  a  conflagration.     So  the 
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preacher  has  no  need  to  inform  his  hearers 

that  he  feels  interested  in  his  subject.     K 

finch  be  the  fact  they  will  either  become  aware  of  it, 

or,  what  is  more  important,  will  find  a  similar  feeling 

awakened  in  their  own  bosoms. 

The  principle  here  stated  is  incidentally  instruct- 
ive in  reference  to  various  modes  of  pulpit  prepara- 
tion. It  shows  emphatically  the  danger  of  relying 
upon  old  serfcons  and  plans  of  discourse,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  sermons.  There 
is  something  in  the  genesis  of  thought  whi^^h  not 
only  causes  the  mind  to  glow  with  interest,  but  which 
kindles  a  similar  glow  in  the  minds  of  others.  That 
glow  having  once  expired  in  the  speaker's  breast,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rekindle  it.  The 
"threadbare  story,"  or  the  "thrice-told  tale,"  may 
drag  its  length  along ;  but  no  matter  how  well  chosen 
the  language,  or  how  well  adjusted  the  periods,  no 
enthusiasm  marks  the  utterance,  and  that  which 
originally  sparkled  and  vivified  is  now  dull  and  stale. 

Whoever  supposes  that  a  stock  of  old  sermons  will 
a^ail  him  as  well  as  new  wher^  they  have  not  been 
heard,  deceives  himself.  It  is  only  when  the  preacher 
can,  by  special  review,  bring  back  to  his  own  mind 
tlie  original  feeling  of  interest  that  he  will  succeed 
with  the  productions  of  the  past.  And  if  his  mind 
be  at  all  progressive  this  will  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
^mless  he  can  blend  new  things  with  the  old  in  such 
I  manner  as  to  increase  the  interest  of  both. 

As  well  might  the  man  of  middle  years  expect  to 
recover  his  original  interest  in  the  trifles  that  amused 
his  boyhood,  as  the  preacher  in  advanced  life  to  be 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  best  compositions  of  his 
school-days  or  his  incipient  ministry.  The  themes 
may  be  equally  interesting,  but  lii&<!A^Tvv^T^<5i\isvsstiL^ 
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tJiem  and  his  capacity  to  illustrate  them  should  ha^e 
grown  with  his  advance  in  years  and  increased  with 
his  constant  practice. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  maybe  safely  remarked 
that  no  style  of  pulpit  preparation,  however  elaco- 
rate,  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  highest  ends  of  preach 
ing  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Hence  the  rule  should 
be  to  make  special  preparation  for  every  occasion  ol 
preaching,  at  least  to  an  extent  that  will  thoroughly 
enlist  the  thoughts  and  interested  feelings  of  the 
preacher.  Only  thus  will  he  be  in  a  position  to 
interest  others. 

Some  preachers  when  they  have  prepared  a  choice 
sermon  count  it  as  a  substantial  addition  to  their 
xntoreirt  pro-  stock  in  trade,  to  be  carefully  hoarded  for 
•"•^^  future  use.  Not  so  the  great  preachers 
of  the  day,  who,  having  confidence  in  their  own  pow- 
ers to  produce  as  good  sermons  in  the  future  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  indeed  better  than  any  of 
their  past  productions  would  be  in  tue  future,  do  not 
hesitate  to  give  their  sermons  promptly  to  the  press. 

Thus  they  put  them.selves  under  the  necessity  of 
constant  and  increasing  mental  activity,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  acquire  additional  strength  with 
increasing  effort.  Other  preachers  may  safely  imitate 
their  habits  in  this  respect;  remembering  that  though 
novelty  is  not  an  essential  element  of  interest,  fresh- 
ness is. 

CULTrVATE   CLEARNESS   AND   VIVIDNESS    OF   EXPRESSION. 

"Without  pausing  now  to  consider  in  detail   the 

qualities  of  style  adapted  to  pulpit  address,  it  may  be 

asserted  that  the  perspicuous  utterance  of  definite 

thoughts  is  essential  to  an  awakening  of  interest  in 

the  minds  of  others.     Hence  misty  conceptions,  in- 
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volved  sentences,  ill-chosen  words,  and  whatever  else/ 
might  tend  to  befog  or  bewilder  the  mind  of  the  hearer, 
should  be  careftdly  avoided  as  barriers  In  the  way  oi 
exciting  a  true  interest  in-  any  subject. 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  which  audiences  most  dislike, 
prosy  and  lifeless  sermons,  or  those  pretentious  dis- 
courses which  are  above  their  comprehension  or  aside 
from  it.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  interested 
in  either  class.  Hence  preachers  must  know  what 
language  is  comprehensible  to  their  hearers,  and 
learn  to  wield  it  with  directness  and  power. 

Guthrie,  the  great  preacher  of  the  Free  Scotch 
Church,  illustrates  this  subject  at  the  same  time  that 
he  indicates  his  view  of  its  importance.  Witness  the 
following  brief  extract  from  the  introduction  to  his 
sermon  on  "  Neglected  Warnings :" 

Fire  low,  the  order  which  generals  have  often  given  to  their 
men  before  fighting  began,  suits  the  pulpit  not  less  than  tho 
battle-field.  The  mistake,  common  to  both  soldiers  and  speakers, 
is  to  shoot  too  high,  over  people's  heads ;  missing  by  a  want  of 
directness  and  plainness  both  the  persons  they  preach  to  and  the 
purpose  they  preach  for. 

No  audience  would  mistake  the  meaning  of  such 
language,  or  fail  to  perceive  clearly  the  object  the 
preacher  had  in  view. 

ACQUIRE   FELICITY   AND   PRACTICE   FREQUENCY    OP    ILI.JB- 

TRATION. 

The  example  of  the  great  preacher  is  authoritative 
on  this  point.  Comparatively  few  people  are  capa- 
bly of  following  long  trains  of  abstract  reasoning, 
or  of  comprehending  condensed  or  protracted  state- 
ments of  profound  moral  and  religious  truth.  Hence 
the  preacher  must  come  down  to  l\v^  ^<i«j^»  ^^  ^^s^ 
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occupied  by  the  masses  of  men,  take  them  by  the 
hand  and  lead  them  by  easy  steps  to  the  higher 
ground  of  enlarged  conception.  In  such  endeavors 
nothing  seu^pes  more  eflBiciently  than  well  chosen  and 
familiar  illustrations. 

Materials  of  illustration  lie  thick  before  the  preach  ei 
throughout  the  great  worlds,  1.  Of  nature.  2.  Of 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  3.  Of  experience  and 
observation.  With  all  these  he  should  make  himself 
familiar  for  the  express  purpose  of  gathering  from 
them  whatever  fact  or  resemblance  may  be  turned  to 
the  high  account  of  aiding  men  to  relish  and  compre- 
hend religious  truth. 

Some  men  possess  by  nature  a  special  talent  for 
comparison,  which  inclines  them  to  the  excessive  use 
of  figurative  language.  With  them  the  task  is  to 
restrain  and  chasten  their  fondness  for  analogy, 
abouidbecniti-  Others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number, 
^■^^  need  to  cultivate  systematically  and  assid- 

uously the  power  of  perceiving  and  stating  analogies. 
But  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  none  should  content 
themselves  without  introducing  into  their  discourses, 
in  greater  or  less  abundance,  what  an  old  minister 
called  the  likes ;  meaning  those  resemblances  or  fig- 
urative illustrations  by  which,  if  well  managed,  audi- 
ences never  fail  to  be  interested. 

The  frequent  use  of  fam^iar  and  striking  illustra- 
tions constituted  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the 
preaching  of  Chrysostom,  and  there  is  no  one  trait 
mure  common  to  the  most  popular  preachers  of  the 
present  day.  Those  who  have  heard  or  read  the 
sermons  of  Guthrie,  Spurgeon,  Beecher,  and  Simp- 
son will  recognize  the  correctness  of  tliis  statement. 

Let  none  be  discouraged  by  supposing  that  the 
talent  of  illustration   is  extremely   diflicult  to   be 
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acquired.  Any  one  who  will  sit  down  with  a  little 
child,  or  a  class  of  children,  and  apply  himself  to  the 
task  of  entertaining  and  instructing  them  for  half  an 
hour  will  find  himself  instinctively  resorting  to  com 
parisons,  narratives,  and  the  kindred  means  of  illus 
t ration,  which  have  only  to  be  adapted  to  children  of  a 
largei  growth  to  answer  the  very  end  now  proposed. 
If  he  desires  higher  and  better  examples  he  has 
only  to  open  his  Bible  and  otgerve  how  the  great 
Teacher,  and  nearly  all  the  inspired  writers,  employ 
the  various  objects  of  nature,  and  the  events  of  life 
and  of  providence,  to  elucidate  and  embellish  religious 
truth. 

Whoever  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
appropriate  illustrations  as  an  element  of  interest  in 
a  religious  discourse,  should  study  carefully  and  prac- 
tically the  laws  of  figurative  language  as  defined  by 
the  best  rhetoricians.  By  means  of  this  study  three 
important  things  are  to  be  learned: 

1.  What  belongs  appropriately  to  the  several  rec- 
ognized forms  of  figure.  2.  How  to  avoid  the  serious 
fault  of  mixed  metaphor.  3.  What  forms  of  figure 
are  most  appropriate  either  for  instruction  or  im- 
pression. 

The  latter  class,  such  as  apostrophe,  interrogation, 
hyperbole,  vision,  climax,  etc.,  although  often  em- 
ployed to  arouse  and  fix  attention,  are  more  properly 
embiaced  in  the  department  of  style. 

1.  The  figures  most  available  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction are  simile  and  metaphor,  the  one  being  u 
direct  and  formal  comparison,  the  other  an  infonnal 
and  abbreviated  comparison.  These  figures  not  only 
excite  the  attention  of  hearers,  but  occupy  their 
thoughts,  and  thus  add  permanent  interest  to  a  dia- 
course. 
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A  few  examples  are  subjoined  from  Guthrie's  small 
volume  of  sermons  entitled  "  Speaking  to  the  Heart.'* 

SIMILES. 

Ifc  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  the  happiness  of  a  human  bci/ig', 
like  a  brittle  vase,  shattered  at  a  blow,  the  fair  fabric  collapse  io 
an  instant  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Among  the  rudest  pagans  death  never  quenched  the  hope  of 
immortality.  That  hope  rose  over  the  grave,  shining  to  weeping 
eyes  like  the  evening  star  above  the  place  where  the  sun  had 
gone  down. 

Flowing  through  the  earth  like  streams  amid  desert-sands; 
shining  in  life's  darkest  nights  like  stars  in  a  wintry  sky;  throw- 
ing a  bright  bow  over  every  cloud  of  fortune ;  to  love  more  than 
to  anything  else  this  world  owes  what  blessedness  it  enjoys. 

A  fruit-tree  in  early  summer,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  flowers, 
topped  by  a  thrush  that  pours  forth  a  flood  of  song,  standing  on 
a  sward  enameled  with  flowers,  and  under  calm  blue  skies  that 
ring  with  music,  oflers  a  striking  contrast  to  the  same  tree  as 
it  appears  in  autumn,  with  the  ground  around  it  strewed  with 
withered  leaves,  and  only  a  few  fruits  of  all  those  rich  blossoms 
hanging  on  its  naked  branches.  Still  greater  the  contrast  be- 
tween this  world  as  it  ])resents  itself  to  the  eyes  of  youth  and 
as  it  appears  to  those  of  age.  How  rarely  are  its  expectations  of 
happiness  fulfilled  I  Of  its  blossoms  how  few  ever  ripen  into 
fruit. 

SIMILE   AND    METAPHOR. 

Our  Lord  found  many  a  topic  of  discourse  in  the  scenes 
around  him  ;  even  the  humblest  objects  shone  in  his  hands,  a^  J 
have  seen  a  frngineiit  of  broken  glass  or  earthen  ware,  .is  A. 
Cfiught  the  «unl)eam,  light  up,  flashing  like  a  diamond. 

With  the  stone  of  Jacob's  well  for  a  pulpit  and  its  water  fi  r  a 
text,  lie  pre.'iched  salvation  to  the  Samaritan  woman.  A  little 
child,  which  he  takes  from  his  mother's  side  and  holds  up  blush- 
ing in  his  arms  before  the  astonished  audience,  is  his  text  for  a 
sermon  on  humility. 
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METAPHOR. 

It  18  by  an  altar  and  through  a  victim  that  there  is  forgivcncw 
rith  God ;  pardon  flows  to  men  in  a  stream  of  blood.  But  hei*e 
tli€  altar  is  a  cross,  and  its  victim  is  the  Son  of  the  Highest. 

2.  Next  to  the  formal  tropes  exemplified,  illvstrcu 
tionsfron:  analogy  add  interest  to  discourse. 

Of  these  there  are  two  classes :  1.  Analogies  of  fact, 
Bucli  as  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  historical  ex- 
amples. 2.  Hypothetical  analogies,  based  upon  fancy 
or  supposition.  « 

Did  space  allow,  most  interesting  and  instructive 
^,xamples  of  the  first  class  might  be  adduced  from  the 
best  authors.  It  must  suflice,  however,  to  present  a 
brief  description  of  the  habits  of  a  preacher  who  ex- 
celled in  historical  illustration. 

.A  writer*  in  "Sprp^gue's  Memorials"  says  of  Di 
Porter,  of  Andover : 

I  have  often  gone  from  his  preaching  with  my  heart  wrung, 
literally  wrung  by  the  grasp  he  had  laid  upon  it,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  blood  flowed  freely  in  its  channels.  For 
making  this  impression  he  possessed  two  qualifications,  the  firet 
of  which  I  think  especially  demands  attention,  because  it  is  val- 
uable and  because  it  can  be  acquired. 

It  was  the  habit  of  illustrating  and  enforcing  his  doctrine  by 
examples,  chiefly  by  grave  historical  or  biographical  anecdotes, 
lie  seemed  to  me  to  have  read  history  and  biography  witli  this 
view — to  have  read  them  as  a  preacher — to  have  read  them  as 
!  imagine  Cicero  would  have  recommended,  who  would  have  the 
Ma^or  know  everything,  but  subordinate  all  knowledge  to  his 
i'e  task  as  orator. 

I  think  Dr.  Porter  miist  have  had  a  commonplace-book  for  the 
record  and  classitication  of  facts  and  anecdotes  drawn  from  his 
vvliole  reading.  Out  of  his  treasury,  wherever  it  was,  he  was  al- 
IV ays  bringing  some  pertinent  illustrations:  some  words  from  Bax- 
ter or  Milton,  uttered  in  appropriate  circumstances;  some  incident 

♦  Dr.  OrviUe  Dewey. 
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from  the  life  of  Boerhaave  or  of  Oberlin,  or  some  grand  hUtorical 
anecdote  whicJi  fell  upon  the  point  to  which  it  was  applied  with 
astonishing  force.  It  carried  irresistible  conviction  ;  it  drove  the 
nail  to  the  quick.  It  was  light  and  power ;  it  was  lightning  that 
rent  the  hardest  obstruction  in  its  way. 
The  other  qualification  was  strong  religious  emotion. 

Corresponding  to  this  conjecture  the  biographer  ol 
Dr.  Porter  says : 

He  read  and  thought  as  a  preacher,  and  all  liis  intellectual  ex- 
ercises had  reference  to  this  one  grand  business  of  his  life.  He 
was^  accustomed  in  his  general  reading  to  keep  memoranda  ol  in- 
teresting facts  in  a  blank  book  al^v^ays  at  hand  for  the  purpose, 
•with  the  view  of  increasing  the  riclmess  and  instructiveness  of 
his  sermons. 

He  once  himself  remarked  that 

If  there  was  anything  attractive  in  his  sermons  it  was  chiefly 
owing,  in  his  view,  to  the  variety  and  appropriateness  of  illustra- 
tion, which  by  this  process  he  had  acquired  the  ability  to  employ. 

Hypothetical  analogies,*  in  the  absence  of  facts  ex- 
actly  adapted  to  meet  particular  circumstances,  may 
be  readily  constructed  by  suppositions  of  the  preach 
er's  own  mind. 

The  following  is  an  example  from  Dr.  Payson  : 

Suppose  you  wished  to  separate  a  quantity  of  brass  and  steel 
filings  mixed  together  in  one  vesssel,  how  would  you  effect  this 
separation?  Apply  a  loadstone  and  immediately  every  particle 
of  iron  will  attach  itself  to  it,  while  the  brass  filings  remain  be- 
hind. 

Thus,  if  we  see  a  company  of  true  and  false  professors  of  relig- 
ion we  may  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them  ;  tut  let 
Christ  come  among  them  and  all  his  sincere  followers  will  be  at- 
tracted toward  him,  as  the  steel  is  drawm  to  tlie  magnet,  while 
those  who  have  none  of  his  spirit  will  remain  at  a  distance. 
« 

Keadiness,  and  skill  in  framing  pertinent  hypoth- 
eses, often  prove  of  great  service  to  preachers  and 
pastors.     Suppositions  were  a  favorite  instruments 
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iility  of  Payson  for  awakening  an  interest  in  religious 
trutli,  and  for  impressing  it  indelibly  upon  the  mem- 
ory, of  those  who  heard  him.  He  employed  them 
freely  in  sermons,  in  conversation,  and  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  Bible  class. 

To  the  members  of  his  Bible  class  the  following 
was  addressed : 

Suppose  a  man  builds  a  temple,  with  one  seat  in  it  very  high 
&fid  much  ornamented,  and  another  very  far  below  it.  You  ask 
him  for  whom  those  seats  are  designed,  and  he  replies:  "Why 
the  most  elevated  one  is  for  me,  and  the  one  below  it  is  for  God." 
Now  in  this  case  you  can  all  see  the  horrible  absurdity  and  im- 
piety of  sucli  conduct,  and  yet  each  of  you  who  continues  impeni- 
tent is  doing  this.  You  have  given  yourselves  the  first  place  in 
your  affections,  you  have  thought  more  of  yourselves  than  of  God, 
and  have  done  more  to  please  yourselves  than  to  please  God ;  in 
fihort,  you  have  in  everything  preferred  yourselves  before  him. 

3.  Appropriate  scriptural  and  historical  allusions 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  religious  discourse. 

Well  chosen  classical  allusions  have  always  been 
thought  to  lend  a  charm  to  modern  literature.  So 
in  preaching,  a  peculiar  charm  arises  from  those 
scriptural  allusions  which  illustrate  present  subjects 
by  suggesting  vivid  ideas  of  past  scenes  or  events. 
By  such  allusions  Scripture  history  is  kept  familiarly 
before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  endless  appli- 
cations of  God's  word  are  made  manifest  to  all  hearts. 

The  habit  of  employing  Scripture  allusions  with 
taste  and  effect  is  one  that  with  most  persons  needs 
i )  bo  diligently  cultivated,  while  all  should  carefully 
guara  against  applying  them  to  low  or  trifling  themes 
oo  as  in  any  degree  to  degrade  the  word  of  God. 

Purely  historical  allusions  should  be  introduced 
with  caution  into  sermons,  lest  they  be  too  secular 
for  the  Sabbath,  or  not  understood  by  the  hearers. 
But  a  just  combination  of  the  M«^ot^Q.^^AA\s^^^^'^^ 
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in  otlier  words,  pertinent  allusions  to  Scripture  liifr 
tory,  constitute  a  high  excellence,  and  add  much  to 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  any  sermon. 

The  subjoined  examples  will  represent  to  some 
extent  the  peculiar  styles  of  their  several  authors  • 

In  that  day  the  idle  pretensiont  of  enthusiasts  shall  no  moib 
i!ifluence  believers  to  reject  the  Holy  Spirit  than  the  vain  pre- 
tensions of  those  false  Ohrists  who  formerly  appeared  among  the 
Jews  could  influence  the  faithful  to  reject  their  only  Lord  and 
Saviour.  The  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  shall  then  appear  as 
glorious  to  the  eyes  of  admiring  Christians  as  the  dispensation 
of  the  Son  once  appeared  to  ravished  Simeon ;  and  every  apos- 
tolic pastor  shall  conduct  his  flock  from  the  dispensation  of  the 
Father  through  tliat  of  the  Son  to  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  as 
rapid  a  manner  as  St.  Peter  is  reported  to  have  done  in  his  first 
discourse. — FLETcnEE:  ''*' Portrait  of  St,  PauV* 

Our  Lord  supplied  proofs  of  his  divinity  in  his  works  of 
power.  He  was  full  of  healing  virtue,  so  tliat  even  to  touch  the 
hem  of  his  garment  was  sufficient  to  remove  diseases  otherwise 
incurable.  The  "ccme  forth"  which  awakened  Lazarus  was 
but  a  softened  accent  of  the  voice,  which,  rolling  through  the 
caverris  of  tlie  earth,  shall  awaken  all  the  dead.  But  the  apostles 
saw  his  concealed  gU)ry  in  his  transfiguration,  when  "  the  fashion 
of  his  countenance  was  altered ;"  *'  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
and  his  raiment  was  light  and  glistening;"  "white  as  snow,  so 
as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them." 

They  saw  his  glory  in  his  resurrection,  for  he  rose  having 
"life  in  himself;"  and  in  his  ascension  to  heaven,  when  '*a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight." — Richard  Watsox  :  Sermon 
on  the  ''''Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Wordy 

Prayer  can  bring  an  instant  Saviour  near,  and  this  where- 
soever you  arc.  It  needs  not  that  you  ascend  some  special  Pis- 
gab  or  Moriah.  It  needs  not  that  you  should  enter  some  awful 
shrine,  or  put  olF  your  shoes  on  some  holy  ground. 

Could  a  memento  be  reared  on  every  spot  from  which  an 

acceptable  prayer  has  passed  away,  and  on  which  a  prompt 

answer  has  come,  we  should  find  Jehovah-ahammah^  "  the  Lord 

batli  been  ijci'e,"  inscribed  on  many  a  cottage  hearth  and  many  a 
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« 

tlungeon  floor.  "We  should  find  it  not  only  in  Jerusalem's  proud 
temple  and  David's  cedar-galleries,  but  in  the  fisherman's  cot- 
tage by  the  brink  of  Gennesaret,  and  in  the  upper  chamber  where 
Pentecost  began. 

And  whether  it  be  the  field  where  Isaac  went  to  meditate,  or 
the  rocky  knoll  where  Jacob  lay  down  to  sleep,  or  the  brook 
where  Israel  wrestled,  or  the  den  where  Daniel  gaze<l  on  th€ 
hungry  lions  and  the  lions  gazed  .on  him,  or  on  the  hill-sidea 
where  the  Man  of  sorrows  prayed  all  night,  we  should  still  dis- 
cern the  prints  of  the  ladder's  feet  let  down  from  heaven — ^tho 
landing-place  of  mercies,  because  the  starting-point  of  prayers. — 
James  Hamilton  :  Fourth  Lecture  on  tlie  ^'' Mount  of  Olives.^^ 

So  it  is  everywhere  with  nature  I    The  Pharaohs  sleep  in  their 
stony  sepulchers,  and  Moses  in  his  lone  mountain-grave;  but 
the  Nile  rolls  on  as  in  the  day  when  the  Hebrew  mother  com 
niitted  her  child  to  its  waters  and  to  the  providence  of  her  God. 

David's  harp  is  broken,  and  his  skillful  hand  is  dust ;  but  the 
snows  of  Salmon  shine  as  white  as  when  he  sang  their  i>raises. 
Kedron  runs  murmuring  through  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as 
on  the  night  our  Saviour  waded  it  to  enter  on  his  agony  in  the 
garden.  Capernaum,  Ohorazin,  Bethsaida!  the  place  that  once 
knew  them  knows  them  now  no  more;  but  the  mountains  of 
Galilee  stand  around  her  lake  as  they  presented  themselves  to 
Jesus's  eye. — Thomas  Guthrie  :  Sermon  on  "  Tlie  Undccaying 
Power  and  Grace  of  God^'^ 

Owing  to  variety  in  taste,  different  preachers  will 
select  different  fields  as  most  attractive  for  analogical 
research.  Yet  it  is  not  usually  best  for  any  one  to 
confine  himself  to  a  favorite  topic,  or  branch  of 
topics,  lest  his  illustrations  be  characterized  by  too 
gieat  sameness.  Variety  is  as  essential  here  as  in 
any  part  of  the  preacher's  work. 

Tlie  followino;  general  rules  will  lead  to  a  safe  and 
useful  practice  in  reference  to  this  means  of  adding 
interest  to  religious  discourse : 

1.  Whoever  would  acquire  the  power  of  felicitous 
illustration  must  not  only  learn  what  kind  <i^  \\Jcsi^«.^ 
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tions  to  employ,  but  raust  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
for  material.  He  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  close 
observation  upon  the  characters  and  actions  of  men 
and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  He  should  read 
much,  and  especially  historical  works,  with  the  same 
object  in  view. 

2.  He  should  actively  employ  his  inventive  powers 
to  perceive  and  institute  analogies  between  abstract 
truth  and  facts  of  every  kind. 

3.  He  should  feel  at  liberty  to  appropriate  and 
adapt  for  pulpit  use  the  most  striking  facts  and 
analogies  he  can  gather  from  all  sources,  whether 
from  nature,  books,  newspapers,  or  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

4.  He  should  not  copy  from  others,  at  least  with- 
out giving  due  credit,  but  should  construct  his  own 
illustrations  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  taste. 

5.  He  should  avoid  carrying  his  analogies  too  far, 
rarely  attempting  to  illustrate  more  than  a  single 
point  at  once.  He  should  content  himself  with  brief 
and  vivid  indications  of  his  ideas,  adapted  to  stimu- 
late rather  than  weary  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and 
to  become  accessory  to  his  main  design  rather  than 
to  assume  primary  importance. 

Never  lose  Bight       Illustrations  too  elaborately  drawn  or 

of  the  principal       «         •  .  » 

obdect.  of   disproportionate    length    violate    the 

rule  last  given,  and  become  hinderances  to  the  prog- 
ress of  an  oration. 

The  story  of  the  Spanish  painter  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
|.er  illustrates  the  tendency  of  this  error : 

It  was  his  object  to  throw  all  the  subliinity  of  his  art  into  the 
figure  and  countenance  of  the  Saviour;  but  en  the  table,  in  the 
foreground  of  tlie  picture,  he  painted  some  chaste  cups,  so  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  so  skillfully  painted  that  the  attention  of  all 
who  called  to  see  the  picture  was  at  once  attracted  to  the  cupa^ 
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and  ever/  one  was  lond  in  their  praise.  The  painter  observing 
this,  saw  that  he  had  failed  in  his  design  of  directing  attention 
to  the  principal  object  in  the  picture,  and  exclaiming,  *'I  have 
made  a  mistake,  for  these  cups  divert  the  eyes  of  the  spectator 
from  the  Master,"  he  immediately  seized  his  brush  and  dashed 
them  from  the  canvas 

So  we  should  dash  from  our  sermons  every  illus- 
tration and  ornament  which  would  divert  attention 
from  the  main  design  rather  than  become  auxiliary 
to  it. 

§3.  Instruction. 

Whatever  interest  may  be  awakened  in  a  religious 
subject  should  be  made  tributary  to  instruction.  No 
preaching  can  be  permanently  useful  which  does  not 
impart  knowledge. 

Knowledge  indeed  is  the  foundation  of  all  true' 
religious  experience  and  practice.  The  great  fault 
of  sinners  is  that  "  they  know  not  God." 

"  Moreover,  because  the  Preacher  was  wise,  he  still 
taught  the  people  knowledge;  yea,  he  gave  good 
heed,  and  sought  out,  and  set  in  order  many  prov- 
erbs.'* Eccles.  xii,  9. 

This  was  the  example  and  the  rule  of  Solomon. 
But  a  greater  than  Solomon  has  taught  that  a  pri- 
mary design  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  the  instruc- 
tion of  mankind. 

"  Gc  TEACH  all  nations,"  is  the  great  command  of 
the  Saviour. 

1.  In  order  to  a  right  compliance  with  this  C(»m- 
mand,  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  at  all  times  be 
learners.  They  should  constantly  collect  instructive 
facts  for  sermons  from  all  accessible  sources. 

Auxiliary  to  the  design  of  being  public  teachers, 
babits  of  classification  and  well-i^laxwAa^L  ^ws>l\snss«^ 
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place-books  will  prove  serviceable  in  enabling  them 
to  use  at  short  notice  whatever  they  have  read  or 
observed  or  otherwise  learned. 

2.  Ministers  should  form  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  instruction  of  their  congrega 
tions,  and  should  steadily  persevere  in  candying  them 
on  to  completion. 

A  pastor  should  endeavor  to  give  in  every  congre- 
gation a  suflBiciently  thorough  course  of  instruction 
for  the  religious  education  and  the  complete  salva- 
tion of  the  people,  whatever  advantages  they  may 
enjoy  or  lack  after  he  shall  have  passed  away.  In 
this  manner  only  can  he  discharge  his  individual  re- 
sponsibilities. 

One  sermon  in  a  systematic  course  each  Sabbath 
will  usually  be  suflScient,  and  on  this  plan  there  will 
always  be  opportunity  for  introducing  the  special 
subjects  suggested  by  passin'g  events.  Every  sermon, 
however,  whether  systematic  or  occasional,  should  be 
instructive  as  well  as  evangelical  and  interesting. 

Knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  soul.  "That  the 
Boul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good."  Prov 
xix,  2.  By  its  communication  the  Church  and  the 
individual  Christian  are  nourished  into  an  ample 
spiritual  growth;  without  it  they  are  dwarfed  and 
weakened,  however  much  excited  or  stimulated  by 
false  appliances,  although  in  the  highest  degree 
specious  or  entertaining. 

"Feed  my  sheep"  is  the  reiterated  command  ^f 
Christ,  and  one  to  which  the  faithful  shepherd  will 
give  good  heed,  seeking  to  lead  oat  his  flock  into  all 
the  green  pastures  of  truth.  In  order  to  furnish  them 
ample  sustenance  and  nourishment  he  will  need  to 
BOW  beside  all  waters  and  to  dig  diligently  about  the 
tree  of  knowledge  that  he  may  secure  abundant  fruit. 
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His  sermons  must  be  rich  in  thought  and  in  foctSi 
and  the  people  can  hardly  fail  to  become  both  inter- 
ested and  wise  as  a  result  of  hearing  them. 

§4.  Efficiency. 

The  Gospel  has  an  object.     Its  publication  is  not  a 
ceremony.     The  real  test  of  preaching, 
therefore,   as   to  its   highest   excellence, 
must  be  its  adaptation  to  accomplish  its  great  ends, 
some  of  which  deserve  to  be  specially  considered  in 
this  connection. 

OBJECTS   OP  PREACHtNTG. 

1.  The  diffusion  of  truth  and  the  consequent  over- 
throw of  error. 

For  this  object  the  Christian  minister  should  be 
ever  anxious  and  active.  And  while  he  should  be 
untiring* in  his  efforts  to  inculcate  positive  truth  in 
all  its  most  important  phases,  he  should  also  be  on 
the  alert  watching  against  the  developments  and  in- 
fluences of  error  whether  new  or  old,  whether  spo- 
radic or  systematic. 

While  it  is  undesirable  to  occupy  the  pulpit  largely 
with  controversy,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  pulpit  has  a  most  important  work  to  accomplish 
in  forming  and  correcting  individual  and  public  opin- 
ion on  all  subjects  relating  to  "  life  and  godliness." 
Especially  on  all  moral  and  religious  questions  it 
should  utter  clear,  correct,  and  convincing  speech. 

2.  Tho  conversion  of  souls. 

In  this  great  and  peculiar  result  of  Christian  preach 
ing  the  most  ardent  hopes  and  the  most  zealous 
labors  of  the  true  minister  fitly  culminate,  and  in  any- 
thing short  of  this  he  should  not  long  be  satisfied  to 
rest.    True,  it  is  God  alone  that  gjN^\Jc^\Jckft.\s^^^^^J®fc' 
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yet,  a8  we  know  God's  willingness  to  crown  his  own 
word  with  his  blessing,  we  must  labor  diligently  and 
hopefully  to  produce  such  sermons  as  will  be  owned 
of  him  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 

3.  The  practice  of  righteousness. 

Under  this  head  preaching  may  be  said  to  aim  at 
universal  morality  and  godliness,  teaching  and  en- 
forcing the  duties  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
every  possible  circumstance  of  humanity. 

Not  only  does  it  inculcate  the  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  whole  law  of  God,  but  it  entreats  and 
persuades  men  to  their  observance  by  all  the  highest 
motives  that  can  address  the  human  mind. 

4.  The  establishment  and  upbuilding  of  the  Chuich 
of  Christ. 

The  Christian  Church  is  the  great  con8ei*vatory  of 
the  truth  and  ordinances  of  God.  It  is  the  appointed 
jigent  of  the  world's  evangelization.  It  is  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  Saviour's  l^vo  and  sacrifice.  "  Christ 
also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that  he 
might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of  wa- 
ter hy  the  word^  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish."  Eph.  v,  25-27. 

The  interests  of  the  Church  must  therefore  be  dear 
to  every  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to 
promote  its  purity  and  progress  he  must  preach  aa 
well  as  pray  without  ceasing. 

Here,  then,  is  the  final  test  to  which  our  best  pul- 
pit efforts  must  be  brought.  Whatever  minor  ex- 
cellencies it  may  combine,  no  preaching  is  truly  good, 
is  worthy  of  its  name  and  design,  which  does  not 
accomplish  some  or  all  of  the  foregoing  objects.  If  a 
aermon  be  weighed  in  the  balance  of  eflSciency  and 
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found  wanting  it  is  poor  indeed,  however  it  may 
challenge  the  world's  applause. 

How  trifling  a  matter  is  the  mere  entertainment  or, 
the  ceremonial  occupation  of  men  com-  ^^  practice  oi 
pared  with  tliat  influence  upon  their  lives  »*«J*^o«"*»««»- 
which  enables  them  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
their  Saviour  in  all  things,  and  upon  their  hearts, 
which  prepares  them  for  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
To  such  ends  as  these  the  preacher  must  aim  in  every 
sermon,  and  be  content  with  no  rhetoric  or  logic,  no 
imagery  or  pathos,  which  falls  short  of  this  result. 
"  With  me,"  said  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, "  this  is  a  maxim : 
The  sermon  that  does  good  is  a  good  sermon."  "  I 
would  rather  beg  my  bread,"  said  M'Cheyne,  "  than 
preach  without  success." 

These  are  mottoes  worthy  of  being  remembered  by 
every  minister. 

What  have  been  described  as  the  preceding  essen- 
tial qualities  are  chiefly  valuable  as  preparing  the 
way  for  eflSciency  as  an  ultimate  and  crowning  ex- 
cellence. As  a  general  rule  efficiency  may  be  said  to 
result  from  a  due  combination  of  those  other  good 
qualities  which  minister  to  it,  and  from  which  it  is 
rarely  separated.  Yet  it  has  antagonisms  and  ele- 
ments of  its  own.  Efficiency  in  preaching  is  strictly 
incompatible  with  vagueness  of  conception  and  con- 
sequently of  speech.  It  cannot  coexist  with  insincer- 
ity of  purpose,  with  imperfect  religious  experience, 
or  with  a  vain  and  worldly  ambition. 

On  the  other  hand,  efficiency  as  a  quality  of  relig- 
ious discourse  is  specially  promoted  by  a  Bwentiai  quai- 

•^  ities  of  chanu}« 

strong  desire  to  be  useful,  by  an  un waver-   ter. 
ing  faith  in  God's  word,  and  an  inflexible  but  sancti- 
fied determination  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  preach  • 
ing  through  the  divine  aid  aivd  \Aei&'S»\Tis:,. 
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It  18  not  to  be  doubted  that  many  a  well-meant  and 
otherwise  good  sermon  has  been  wholly  inefficient  for 
lack  of  that  energy  of  purpose  which  iri  r  ecessary  to 
impress  other  minds. 

ELEMENTS    OF   EFFICIENCY. 

1.  Earnestness  must  be  claimed  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  efficiency.  The  nature  and  power  of  earnest- 
ness  have  been  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  John  Angell 
James  in  his  work  on  an  "Earnest  Ministry  the 
Want  of  the  Times,"  that  the  following  paragraphs 
are  quoted  as  specially  pertinent  in 'this  connection  : 

There  is  something  in  the  aspect  and  power  of  earnestness, 
whatever  be  its  object,  that  is  impressive  and  commanding.  To 
see  a  man  selecting  some  one  object  of  pursuit,  and  then  yielding 
up  his  soul  to  the  desire  of  its  attainment^  with  a  surrender 
which  admits  of  no  reserve,  a  steadiness  of  aim  which  allows  of 
no  diversion,  and  a  diligence  which  consents  neither  to  rest  nor 
intermission ;  which  is  so  uppermost  in  his  heart  as  to  fill  his 
conversation,  and  so  entirely  and  constantly  before  his  mind  as  to 
throw  into  its  broad  shadow  every  other  subject  of  consideration ; 
and  which  borrows  from  the  intensity  of  his  own  feeling  a 
strange  fascination  to  engage  the  feelings  of  others — such  an  in- 
stance of  decision,  amounting  to  a  ruling  passion,  exerts  over  us 
while  witnessing  it  an  influence  which  we  feel  to  be  contagious. 
We  involuntarily,  to  a  certain  extent,  sympathize  "with  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  thus  carried  away  by  his  own  fervor ;  and  if  at  the 
same  time  all  this  be  an  earnestness  for  promoting  our  own  in- 
tf  rests,  its  eifect  is  absolutely  irresistible.  That  man  must  be  a 
stone,  and  destitute  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity,  who  can 
Bee  another  interested,  active,  and  zealous  for  his  welfare,  and  he 
himself  remain  inert  and  indifferent.  Even  the  apathetic  and 
indolent  have  sometimes  been  kindled  into  ardor  and  led  to  make 
eiforts  for  themselves  by  the  solicitude  which  others  have  mani- 
fested for  their  welfare. 

There  is  a  silent  and  almost  unporcoived  ])rocess  of  thought 

often  going  on  in  the  mind  of  thosjie  who  are  listening  to  the  ser- 

mous  of  a  preacher  really  laboring  for  the  conversion  of  souls 

of  tbia  kind.'  "Is  he  so  earnest  about  niy  salvation,  and  shall  I 
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care  nothing  about  the  matter?  Is  my  eternal  ha])xjine8s  so 
Dmc?i  in  his  account,  and  shall  it  be  nothing  in  mine?  I  can 
meet  cold  logic  with  counter  arguments,  or  at  any  rate  I  can 
raise  up  difficulties  against  evidence.  I  can  smile  at  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric,  and  be  pleased  with  the  displays  of  eloquence.  I 
can  sit  unmoved  under  sermons  which  seem  intended  by  the 
preacher  to  raise  my  estimate  of  himself,  but  I  cannot  stand  this 
earnestness  about  me.  The  man  is  evidently  intent  upon  saving 
rny  soul.  I  feel  the  grasp  of  his  hand  laying  hold  of  my  arm  as 
if  he  would  pluck  me  out  of  the  fire.  He  has  not  only  mad^  me 
think,  but  he  has  made  me  feel.  His  earnestness  has  subdued 
me." 

Earnestness  implies  that  the  subject  has  not  only  been  selected, 
but  that  it  has  taken  full  possession  of  the  mind  and  has  kindled 
toward  it  an  intense  desire  of  the  heart.  It  is  something  more 
til  an  the  correctness  of  theory  and  the  deductions  of  logic ;  more 
than  the  cool  calculation  of  the  judgment  and  the  play  of  the 
imagination.  Earnestness  means  that  the  understanding,  having 
selected  and  appreciated  its  object,  has  pressed  all  the  faculties 
of  both  mind  and  body  into  its  pursuit.  It  urges  the  soul  on- 
ward in  its  career  of  action  at  such  a  speed  that  it  is  set  on  fire  by 
the  velocity  of  its  own  motion. 

By  the  earnest  minister  the  salvation  of  souls  is  sought  with 
the  obligation  of  a  principle  and  the  ardor  of  a  passion.  When 
the  congregations  go  to  hear  him  they  know  what  to  expect, 
and  consequently  do  not  look  for  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but 
tor  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life ;  not  for  a  dry  crust  of  philosophy, 
not  for  a  meatless,  marrowless  bone  of  criticism,  but  for  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven;  not  for  a  display 
of  religious  fire-works,  splendid  but  useless,  but  for  the  holding 
up  of  the  torch  of  eternal  truth  in  all  its  clear  shining  light,  to 
guide  the  wandering  and  benighted  souls  to  the  refuge  of  the  lost. 

It  is  only  when  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,  and  bearetb 
as  away  with  the  force  of  a  torrent,  that  we  shall  speak  with  a 
naimer  befitting  our  great  theme.  If  we  are  not  intensely  real 
AC  shall  be  but  indifferent  j)reachers.  This  shows  us  the  vast 
moment  of  our  living  under  the  powerful  impression  of  the  truths 
we  preach.  We  cannot,  like  the  actor,  have  a  stage-dress  and 
character  to  put  on  for  the  occasion  and  put  off  when  the  cur- 
tain drops.  There  may,  indeed,  be  a  factitious  earnestness  ex- 
cited by  the  sounds  of  our  own  voice  and  by  tU<i  ^q>\^\\v\c*iC\^'^  ^ 
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finblic  worship;  lint  this  will  usually  be  fitful,  feeble,  oratorica*, 
und  very  different  from  that  burning  ardor  which  is  the  result 
of  eminent  piety,  and  which  imparts  its  own  intensity  of  erao- 
ticn  to  the  woi*ds  and  tones  of  the  speaker.  Our  animation 
roitst  be  the  earnestness,  not  of  rhetoric,  but  of  religion;  not  <  f 
art,  but  of  renewed  .nature ;  and  not  designed  to  astound,  but  to 
mc*ve ;  not  the  manner  studied  and  intended  merely  to  attract  t 
crowd  and  to  excite  applause,  but  to  save  the  souls  of  men  from 
death.  For  this  purpose,  whatever  means  we  employ,  and  what- 
(ver^ rules  we  lay  down,  to  cure  tlie  vices  of  a  bad  elocution  and 
to  acquire  the  advantages  of  a  graceful  one — and  such  an  aim  is 
quite  lawful — we  must  ever  remember  that  the  basis  of  a  power- 
ful and  effective  pulpit  oratory  will  consist  of  a  deep  and  fervent 
piety,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  most  commanding  gift  of 
public  speaking  will  be  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

To  these  impressive  words  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  ministerial  earnestness  should  be  definitely 
applied  to  the  appropriate  objects  of  a  preacher's 
labor,  {IS,  for  instance,  the  conversion  of  souls.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  that  those  who  keep  their 
eye  fixed  and  their  powers  concentrated  on  this  great 
object  never  labor  in  vain. 

As  in  human  pursuits  success  usually  follows 
the  tireless  prosecution  of  specific  purposes,  so  the 
history  of  ministers  proves  that  the  Saviour  has 
never  withheld  his  blessing  from  the  labors  of 
those  whose  supreme  object,  whose  first,  last,  and 
absorbing  desire  has  been  the  salvation  of  their 
fellow-men. 

2.  Sympathy.  The  oldest  theories  of  eloquence 
demand  sympathy  in  the  speaker  who  would  arouse 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers.  The  maxim  of  the  Latin 
poet  Horace,  to  the  effect  that  you  must  weep  your* 

self*  if  you  would  see  others  weep,  states  but  the 

« 

*  "  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est 
Frimum  ipsl  UbU" 
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imiversal  experience  of  speakers  and  andiences.  But 
the  maxim  has  its  highest  application  to  Christiaa 
oratory.  • 

Preaching  indeed  addresses  the  intellect,  but  chieliy 
a«?  a  means  of  reaching  its  liighest  sphere  of  influ- 
ence— the  sensibilities  and  the  moral  powers  of  the 
Boul.  As,  therefore,  no  one.  can  profitably  occupy 'the 
thoughts  of  others  who  does  not  liimself  think,  so  it 
is  idle  for  any  one  to  hope  to  arouse  the  Teligious 
emotions  of  an  audience  when  his  own  emotions  are 
not  enkindled. 

One  has  well  said,  "Who  can  resist,  who  would 
resist  the  fascination  of  a  loving  nature?"  Men 
possessing  it  "blow  whithersoever  they  list,"  and 
men  follow  them.  "  They  bear  inankind  in  their 
arms,  and  are  ever  the  propliets  and  pioneers  of 
a  more  loving  -time.  No  man  is  fitted  for  the 
pulpit  unless  gifted  with  this  sympathetic  nature." 
"All  power  with  the  speaker  depends  upon  his 
capability  of  arresting  the  sympathies  .of  his  au- 
dience." * 

Happily,  true  religion  inspires  this  very  spirit  of 
love,  and  the  legitimate  work  of  the  minister  is  to 
give  it  expression,  and  thus  "win  souls"  to  Christ. 
But  let  him  beware  of  pretense,  or  of  any  affectation 
of  feeling  which  he  does  not  possess.  On  the  other 
liand,  let  him  seek  first  to  experience  deeply  within 
his  own  soul  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and  then  to 
make  every  sermon  its  organ  of  communication  to 
the  souls  of  others. 

Genaine  emotion  is  the  charm  of  all  speaking  upon  moral  and 
religious  subjects,  in  the  absence  ot  which  the  most  measured 
and  stately  elocution,  whatever  pleasure  it  may  impart  to  the 

♦  Shadows  from  the  LVglnta  oi  XXi^'^iiLo^'eni'^^JJ^'^ 
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ear,  will  have  little  power  to  affect  the  heai*t.  We  have  some- 
times listened  to  lofty  and  well-composed  music ;  to  an  overture, 
for  instance,  which  we  could  not  but  admire;  but  it  was  still 
cold  admiration,  for  tke  whole  piece  had  not  a  note  of  passion 
from  beginning  to  end;  but  some  simple  melody  followed  it, 
which,  by  the  pathos  of  its  notes,  or  the  power  of  its  associa- 
tions, touched  every  chord  in  our  hearts,  and  raised  in  us  a 
turftult  of  emotion.  Thus  it  is  with  different  preachers:  \9Q 
listen  to  one,  whose  excellent  composition,  and  sonorous,  per- 
haps even  musical  voice  command  our  admiration;  bit  not  a 
passion  stirs ;  all  within  is  cold,  quiet,  and  without  emotion ;  the 
speaking  is  good,  but  it  does  not  move  us.  But  there  is  another, 
with  perhaps  less  talent,  yea,  less  oratory,  in  one  sense,  but  his 
tone,  his  looks,  his  manner  throughout  are  full  of  earnest  feel- 
ing; it  is  a  strain,  every  word  of  which  comes  from  the  heart, 
and  every  word  of  which  awakens  by  sympathy  a  correspondent 
state  of  feeling  in  our  hearts. — Jamss. 

3.  Unction  is  another  important  element  of  effi- 
ciency in  preaching.  Unction  is  kindred  to  sym- 
pathy, but  is  of  a  higher  and  holier  type.  The  true 
idea  of  it  arises  from  those  scriptural  expressions 
'  which  liken  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  to  an  anoint- 
ing from  on  high.''*'  Unction  in  preaching,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  the  joint  product  of  the  Spirit's 
influence  on  the  heart  of  the  speaker,  and  of  his 
sanctifled  efforts  on  the  hearts  of  the  hearers. 

Thus  far  French  writers  have  treated  this  subject 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  English,  although  many 
of  the  former  have*  taken  quite  too  low  a  view  of  it, 
regarding  it  as  merely  the  equivalent  of  pathos. 
Maury  is  one  of  this  kind,  and  his  section  oa  VOno 
thn  has  been  rendered  by  his  English  translator 
under  the  head  of  Pathos,  Blair  has  endeavored  to 
explain  the  idea  by  calling  it  "  the  union  of  gravity 
and  warmth ;"  or  more  fully,  that  "  affecting,  pene- 

♦  See  1  John  U,  20,  ^ ;  2  Cot.  1, 21 ;  Heb.  I,  9. 
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trating,  interesting  manner  flowing  from  a  strong 
sensibility  of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance 
of  those  truths  which  he  delivers,-  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire that  they  may  make  a  full  impression  on  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers."  Johnson  has  much  better 
defined  imction  as  "that  fervor  and  tenderness  of 
address  which  excites  piety  and  devotion." 

But  the  subject  has  been  best  elaborated  by  Vinet 
and  the  author  from  .whom  he  so  Trequently  quotes, 
Dutoit   Membrini.     The  following  paragraplis  are 

from  Dr.  Skinner's  translation  of  Vinet's  Homiletics: 
> 

Unction  seems  to  me  to  be  the  total  character  of  the  Gospel ; 
CO  be  recofrnized,  doubtless,  in  each  of  its  pai'ts,  but  especially 
apprehensible  in  their  assemblage.  It  is  the  general  savor  of 
Christianity ;  it  is  a  gravity  accompanied  by  tenderness,  a  sever- 
ity tempered  with  sweetness,  a  majesty  associated  with  intimacy, 
the  true  contemperature  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Psalmist's  expression,  "Mercy  and  truth  are 
met  together ;  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other. '^ 
Psa.  Ixxxv,  10.  It  is  so  proper  a»  thing  to  Christianity  and  to 
Christian  matters  that  we  scarcely  can  tliink  of  transferring  the 
tei-m  to  other  spheres,  and  when  we  meet  with  it  applied  to 
other  things  than  Christian  discourse  or  Christian  actions  we 
are  astonished,  and  can  only  regard  it  as  an  analogy  or  a  metaphor. 
There  is  no  work  of  antiquity  that  awakens  this  idea. 

M.  Dutoit  Membrini  thinks  that  in  order  to  define  unction,  an 
intimate  and  mysterious  quality,  we  must  guard  against  formal 
definition  and  analysis.  It  is  by  the  effects  of  unction  and  by 
analogies  that  he  would  explain  it,  or,  to  speak  better,  give  tzs  a 
taste  of  it. 

U»-:*'tion  is  a  mild  warmth  which  causes  itself  to  be  felt  in  the 
powers  of  the  soul.  It  produces  in  the  spiritual  sphere  the  same 
efl'ei^.ts  as  the  sun  in  the  physical;  it  enlightens  and  it  warms. 
It  7  uts  light  in  the  soul ;  it  puts  warmth  in  the  heart.  It  causes 
ns  to  know  and  to  love;  it  fills  us  with  emotion  I 

Its  only  source  is  a  regenerate  and  gracious  spirit.  It  is  a  gift 
which  exhausts  itself  and  is  lost  if  we  do  not  renew  this  sacred 
•re,  which  we  must  always  keep  burninig;  tU^t  viXxvcV  \<w5^>&»>ai 
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the  internal  cross,  self-denial,  prayer,  and  peniterce.  Unct'.on 
in  religious  subjects  is  what  in  the  poets  is  called  enthusiasm. 
Tims  unction  is  the  heart  and  the  power  of  the  soul,  nourished, 
kindled  by  the  sweet  influence  of  grace.  It  is  a  soft,  delicious, 
lively,  inward,  profound,  mellifluous  feeling. 

Unction,  then,  is  that  mild,  soft,  nourishing,  and  at  the  same 
time  luminous  heat  which  illumines  the  spirit,  penetrates  fhe 
heart,  moves  it,  transports  it,  and  which  he  who  has  -eceived  it 
conveys  to  the  souls  and  the  hearts  which  are  prei.ared  to  re- 
ceive it  also  I 

Unction  is  felt,  is  experienced ;  it«  cannot  be  analyzed.  II 
makes  its  impression  silently,  and  without  the  aid  of  reflection. 
It  is  conveyed  in  simplicity,  and  received  in  the  same  way  by 
the  heart,  into  which  the  warmth  of  the  preacher  passes.  Ordi- 
narily, it  produces  its  effect  while  as  yet  the  taste  of  it  is  not 
developed  in  us,  without  our  being  able  to  give  a  reason  to  our- 
selves of  what  has  made  the  impression.  W«  feel,  we  experi- 
ence, we  are  touched,  we  can  hardly  say  why  I 

Unction  may  be  very  unequal  in  two  preachers  equal  in  piety  , 
but  it  is  too  closely  related  to  Christianity  to  be  absolutely  want- 
ing to  truly  Christian  preacliing.  Certain  obstacles,  some  nat- 
ural, others  of  error  or  of  habit,  may  do  injury  to  unction,  and 
obstruct,  so  to  speak,  the  passage  of  this  soft  and  holy  oil,  which 
should  always  flow,  to  lubricate  all  the  articulations  of  thought, 
to  render  all  the  movements  of  discourse  easy  and  just,  to  pene- 
trate, to  nourish  speech.  There  is  no  artificial  method  of 
obtaining  unction.  The  oil  flows  of  itself  from  the  olive;  the 
most  forcible  pressure  will  not  produce  a  drop  from  the  earth, 
or  from  a  flint ;  but  there  are  means,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  which 
we  may  keep  without  unction  even  a  good  basis  of  piety,  or  of 
dissembling  the  unction  which  is  in  us,  and  of  restraining  it 
from  flowing  without.  There  are  things  incompatible  with  unc- 
tion. Such  are  wit,  analysis  too  strict,  a  tone  too  dictatorial^ 
logic  too  formal;  irony,  the  use  of  too  secular  or  too  abstiftf^ 
language,  a  form  too  literary ;  finally,  a  style  too  compact  and  too 
close. 

From  these  indications  of  the  character  of  unction 

and  the  hinderances  to  it,  we  may  readily  perceive 

tliat  as  a  quah'ty  of  discourse  it»  ftoNv«>  out  directly 
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from  the  well-spring  of  a  living  Christian  experience. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  every  minister 
*  whose  discourses  lack  unction  is  absolutely  deficient 
in  piety.  It  is  safer  to  believe  that  the  false  theories 
and  tlie  bad  habits  of  some  preachers  put  a  check 
upon  the  outgush  of  their  religious  sympathies  to  an 
extent  which  neutralizes  in  no  small  degree  the  power 
of  the  truth  they  utter,  and  even  grieves  the  holy 
Spirit,  whereby  their  preaching  n^ds  to  be  sanctified 
before  it  can  be  of  any  avail. 

To  the  attainment  of  a  true  unction  in  preaching 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  fervent  prayer  for  the 
divine  assistance.  The  Holy  Spirit's  aid  should  be 
invoked  from  the  first  act  of  preparation  to  the  last 
moment  of  delivery,  with  an  unwavering  confidence 
in  those  promises  of  God  which  assure  us  that  we 
shall  receive  power  to  be  witnesses  for  Jesus  after 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  come  upon  us.  (See  Acts  i,  8.) 

The  blessed  Saviour,  in  accordance  with  prophetic 
announcement,  was  anmnted  "  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  poor;  to  heal  the  brokenhearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight 
to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Luke 
iv,  18,  19. 

The  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  by  aid  of  "  the 
Holv  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven."  1  Pet.  i,  12. 

In  these  examples  the  preachers  of  modern  times 
should  see  their  own  supreme  necessity  of  the  divine 
anointing,  and  also  encouragement  to  hope  for  the 
''unction  of  the  Holy  One"  while  putting  forth  their 
jwn  best  exertions. 

In  striving  to  attain  this  highest  species  ol  pulpit 
power,  nothing  is  so  essential  as  to  cultivate  that 
intimate  communion  with  God  \n\\\c^  ^X!0^  ^\\"a>^^  ^^ 
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to  feel  every  moment  that  we  are  "  workers  together 
with   liim,"   while  the  divine   Spirit  also  worketh 
mightily  in  us  to  enable  us  to  speak  to  the  hearts  of  ' 
men. 

How  can  any  one  regard  it  incredible  that  special 
influences  of  grace  should  be  imparted  to  aid  in  the 
execution  of  a  work  divinely  appointed  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  ?  Every  true  minister  of  the  Gospel 
professes  himself  "  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take 
upon  him  the  office  of  the  ministry."  Why  may  he 
not,  therefore,  expect  the  constant  indwelling  of 
"the  same  Spirit"  to  give  him  ''the  word  of  wis- 
dom" and  the  "word  of  knowledge?"  Indeed, 
this  is  the  declared  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
eternal  witness  of  the  Son  of  God.  "The  anoint- 
ing which  ye  have  received  of  him  abideth  in  you ; 
the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things,  and 
is  truth."  In  view  of  this  glorious  provision  of 
grace  ministers  of  Christ  should  learn  at  once  their 
great  privilege,  and  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
preaching  "  any  other  Gospel "  than  that  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  inspires  and  sanctions  in  its  every  utter- 
ance. Then  let  every  preacher  of  the  word  pray 
continually  for  "  an  unction  of  the  Holy  One."  Let 
him  not  be  content  with  a  fire  of  his  own  kindling, 
nor  with  the  mere  glow  of  his  own  spirit ;  neither 
let  him  neglect  to  put  forth  his  own  best  efforts  in 
the  idea  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  sanction  his  indo 
lence  by  compensating  for  the  short-comings  it  causes. 
Rather  let  him  bring  all  the  natural  and  cultivated 
ta.ents  he  possesses  to  the  task  of  winning  souls  to 
Christ,  and  exerting  them  to  the  utmost  in  the  fear 
of  God ;  let  him  expect  accompanying  power  from  on 
hi^h  to  render  efficacious  the  word  he  preaches. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

THE  CLASSIFICATION   OP   SERMONS. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   CLASSIFICATION. 

t^i^i  iCRAL  advantages  arise  from  a  good  system  of 
liussiiying  sermons : 

1.  Sncli  a  system  conduces  to  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  a  preacher's  material  for  pulpit  use,  enabling 
him  to  avail  himself  of  the  accumulations  of  his  past 
labor  and  study  without  loss  of  time. 

2.  A  judicious  classification  of  sermons  and  mate- 
rial tends  to  a  desirable  variety  in  preaching,  inas- 
much as  no  minister  will  wish  to  confine  himself  to 
a  particular  class  of  sermons,  but  ratlier  to  present 
to  his  people  a  suitable  alternation  of  the  various 
classes. 

3.  Tlie  principle  of  classification  equally  tends  to 
secure  unity  in  each  sermon,  since,  having  determined 
to  what  class  a  given  sermon  should  belong,  the 
preacher  can  more  easily  guard  himself  against  not 
employing  matter  or  treatment  belonging  to  other 
classes. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  a  good  classification  preachers 
can  better  appreciate  and  apply  just  principles  of 
criticism,  since  the  styles  of  language  and  of  treat- 
ment which  are  applicable  to  some  classes  of  sermons 
are  quite  inadmissible  in  others. 

Some  writers  and  preachers  have  erroneously  iX- 
tempted  to  classify  sermons  according  to  the  style 
of  dis(3ussion  or  plan  of  division  adopted  in  their 
construction.      Hence  the  confvisi^d  ^\A  Ocr^Sss^^i^ 
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improper  designation  of  observational  sermoQS,  prop* 
Ofdtional  sermons,  topical  sermons,  etc. 

BASIS   OF  CLASSIFICATION. 

The  only  proper  basis  for  a  correct  and  compro- 
hensive  classification  of  sermons  is  found  id 
the  governing  design  of  the  preacher. 

The  mere  idea  of  subjects  is  inadequate,  becauso 
the  same  subjecf  may  be  distributed  into  different 
classes  at  pleasure.  For  example,  the  subject  oi 
repentance  inay  be  the  leading  topic  of  an  exposi- 
tory discourse.  Again,  it  may  be  treated  with  ex- 
clusive reference  to  Scripture  doctrine.  At  another 
time  the  duty  of  repentance  may  be  practically  en- 
forced, and  finally  the  same  subject  may  be  found 
adapted  to  any  one  of  several  occasions,  such  as'  a 
funeral  or  an  appalling  disaster.  Hence  we  must 
tetum  to  the  design  of  a  preacher  in  employing 
subjects,  and  here,  provided  he  is  accustomed 
to  have  specific  designs,  will  be  found  a  correct 
guide. 

There  is  an  obvious  propriety  and  an  equal  conven- 
ience in  distributing  sermons  into  the  following  gen- 
eral classes : 

1.  Expository.  2.  Hortatory.  3.  Doctrinal.  4.  Prac- 
tical.    5.  Miscellaneous  or  Occasional. 

Some  other  heads  of  classification  have  been  pro* 
posed,  for  instance,  experimental  and  doctrino-prac- 
ti(*.al.  But  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  experimental 
godliness  is  included  under  .the  more  general  head  of 
practical,  having  reference  to  the  subjective  character 
or  religious  state  of  the  individual  who  is  disposed  to 
an  outward  exemplification  of  God's  law. 

It  is  admitted  that  various  combinations  are  possi- 
ble,  and  sometimes  desirable^in  the  design  of  particular 
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iermons,  as  in  the  blending  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
but  it  is  not  wise  on  that  account  to  create  innumera- 
ble composite  classes  of  sermons.  The  simple  rule  to 
be  observed  is  to  classify  each  sermon  accoiding  to 
its  predominant  design,  leaving  subordinate  and  aux- 
iliary purposes  cfat  of  view  in  deference  to  the  princi- 
pal object. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  consider  the  several  classes 
of  sermons  in  order,  as  a  means  of  climating  correctly 
their  intrinsic  and  relative  importance,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  specific  suggestions  respecting 
some  of  the  topics  involved. 

§  1.  Expository  Discourses. 

This  clasfe  includes  all  sermons  and  lectures  which 
are  specially  devoted  to  the  exegesis  of  Scripture, 
whetlier  in  single  or  connected  passages.  Although 
exposition  may  be  confined  to  brief  texts,  yet  it  is 
customary,  and  generally  more  appropriate,  to  take 
larger  portions  of  Scripture  as  the  basis  of  discussion, 
ranging  from  paragraphs  to  chapters,  and  often  ex- 
tending in  serial  order  to  whole  books  of  the  Bible. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  expository  preaching  has 
been  too  much  neglected  of  late  years,  and  yet  its 
primary  importance  must  be  perceived  by  every  one 
who  will  reflect  upon  its  special  design  to  make  the 
word  of  God  better  understood. 

Chrysostom  was  accustomed  to  say  that  in  this  mode 
^  God  speaks  much  and  man  little."  In  the  early 
Church  exposition  in  homilies  and  sermons  was  the 
rule,  and  discourses  upon  set  topics  and  brief  texts 
were  tlie  exceptions.  As  tlie  custom  of  modern  times 
has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  there  is  certainly 
room  for  improvement  by  returning  at  least  to  the 
medium  ground  of  more  frequent  ex50^Yl\5;svi%  ^I'^^tv-s^ 
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tnre.    Moreover,  tliis  mode  of  preaching  is  commend- 
ed  by  the  best  writers. 

Rev.  Thomas  Jackson,  the  biographer  of  Watson 
and  Newton,  says : 

The  most  useful  kind  of  preaching,  we  think,  is  the  expository, 
giving  the  just  meaning  of  God's  own  word*  and  applying  it  to 
the  consciences  of  the  people,  so  as  to  convince  them  of  sin,  to 
bring  them  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  enforce  Christian  duty  in  all  its 
branches,  because  God's  word  has  an  authority  above  every  other. 

Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Preach- 
ing," says : 

Many  and  great  are  the  advantages  of  exposition.  To  the 
preacher  it  may  be  very  beneficial.  It  furnishes  him  with  a  new 
variety  of  pulpit  address.  It  compels  him  to  a  more  accurate 
and  synthetical  study  of  large  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  It 
spares  him  all  the  hesitation  and  indecision  and  loss  of  time 
often  attendant  upon  the  choice  of  a  text.  And,  above  all,  it 
keeps  him  from  being  too  much  wedded  to  the  narrowness  of 
human  systems,  by  the  fuller  conspectus  he  is  obliged  to  take  of 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  To  the  people,  also,  the  style  has 
many  advantages.  It  brings  before  them  a  larger  field  of  divine 
truth  at  one  view.  It  aflfords  them  a  better  opportunity  for  see- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  in  their  related  order 
and  dependence.  It  admits  of  the  bringing  in  of  many  collateral, 
but  still  far  from  unimportant  topics,  which  if  left  for  a  set  sub- 
ject of  discourse  might  never  have  been  enforced  at  all.  It  helps 
to  fix  marked  passages  of  Scripture  more  permanently  upon  the 
memory,  and  it  assists  them  in  the  formation  of  devout  and 
intelligent  habits  in  their  own  private  reading  of  the  word. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  similar  considerations 
it  may  be  asserted  that  every  minister  ought  to  bo 
capable,  and  indeed  fond  of  taking  up  connected  por- 
tions of  Scripture  and  expounding  them  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  interest  and  edify  the  people.  If  circum- 
stances prevent  his  doing  this  as  systematically  as  he 
would  desire  in  every  appointment,  they  will  scarcely 
prevent  his  doing  it  to  a  considerable  extent. 
To  attain  skill  and  power  in  exvos»\\.oT^  ^Y^vvsiJaia^ 
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much  study  aiid  persevering  practice  are  study  and  pmo- 
necessary.  Tin's  style  of  pulpit  labor  de-  ^^ 
mands,  in  the  first  place,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  exegesis,  superadded 
to  which  there  must  be  "a  painstaking  process  of 
generalization ;  a  skilled  habit  of  separating  all  mere 
accessories  from  what  we  consider  to  be  the  parent 
thought ;  a  discriminative  grouping  of  scattered  ele 
ments,  to  make  them  bear  on  some  one  conclusion, 
and  a  facile  power  of  transition  from  one  part  of  the 
subject  to  another  without  the  jarring  sense  of  abrupt- 
ness and  without  injury  to  the  general  unity  of  the 
subject."  * 

There  is  no  lack  of  excellent  examples  of  this  style 
of  preaching,  beginning  back  with  the  works  of  the 
fathers  and  coming  down  through  the  Puritan  di- 
vines of  England  to  John  Wesley,  whose  discourses  on 
our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  maybe  commended 
as  a  model  for  comprehensiveness  and  conciseness. 

All  good  commentaries  furnish  material  for  exposi- 
tory preaching,  but  many  of  them  are  far  from  being 
models  for  pulpit  style. 

Preachers  attempting  courses  of  expository  ser- 
mons should  guard  against  being  tedious,  and  hence 
should  as  carefully  study  what  to  omif  as  what  to 
say.  •  Apart  from  the  continuous  expositi»  n  j£ 
chapters  and  books,  there  are  numerous  Scripture 
themes  which  may  be  profitably  treated  by  them- 
iclves,  and  which  will  usually  extend  to  a  sufficient 
length  for  the  interest  of  a  public  ministry. 

The  following  are  samples  of  the  topics  referred  to : 
the  decalogue ;  the  character  of  Moses,  Peter,  or  Paul ; 
prophecy,  the  beatitudes,  the  miracles,  the  panoply  of 
God,  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  the  fruits  of  the^Spirit. 
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•    §2.  Hortatory  Sermons. 

Tliese  may  be  fitly  introduced  in  the  sequel  ol  ex* 
positions  of  Scripture  or  of  doctrine.  They  are  also 
appropriate  in  numerous  circumstances  where  doc 
trines  or  duties  are  understood,  but  need  to  be  bctfci 
practiced. 

In  revivals  of  religion  and  services  designed  to 
promote  them,  hortatory  preaching  is  much  called 
for ;  but  in  order  to  have  its  best  effect  it  should  be 
well  based  upon  Scripture  and  upon  clear  statements 
of  doctrinal  truth. 

As  heretofore  intimated,  the  gift  of  exhortation  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  and  cultivated ;  still  no  mistake 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  supposing  that  all  the 
preaching  needed  in  any  congregation  may  be  com- 
prised under  this  head.  Hortatory  preaching  is  in- 
dispensable in  its  proper  place,  but  indiscretion  in  its 
use  or  continuance  is  only  equaled  by  the  error  of 
neglecting  it  when  it  is  demanded. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  authorita- 
tive sources  numerous  strong  commendations  of  this 
style  of  preaching.  The  following  extracts  from 
James  must  suffice  :*  . 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  want  of  powerful,  eloquent,  yet  simple 
and  unaffected  exhortation  is  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies*  ol 
the  modern  pulpit. 

We  have  to  do  not  only  with  a  dark  intellect  that  needs  to  be 
instructed,  but  with  a  hard  heart  that  needs  to  be  impressed, 
and  a  torpid  conscience  that  needs  to  be  awakened ;  and  hare  to 
make  our  hearers  feel  that  in  the  great  business  of  religion  thei^ 
is  much  to  be  done  as  well  as  much  to  be  known.  We  must 
give  knowledge,  for  light  is  as  essential  to  the  growth  of  piety 
in  the  spiritual  world  as  it  is  to  the  growth  of  vegetation  in  the 
nataral  pne ;  and  then  the  analogy  holds  good  in  another  point, 
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for  we  jnust  not  only  let  in  light,  but  add  great  and  vigoror 
abor  to  carry  on  the  culture.  We  must,  therefore,  rise  fronr 
exegesis  into  exhortation,  warning,  and  expostulation.  The 
apostle's  manner  is  the  right  one :  "  Whom  we  preach,  warning 
every  man,  and  teaching  every  man,  that  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  There  must  not  only  be  the  di- 
rective, but  the  impulsive  manner.  All  our  hearers  know  far 
more  of  the  Bible  than  they  practice ;  the  head  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  heart ;  and  our  great  business  is  to  persuade,  to  entreat, 
to  beseech.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  dead,  heavy  vis  inertia  of 
tiiind;  yea,  more,  we  have  to  overcome  a  stout  resistance  and 
t<i  move  a  reluctant  heart.  If  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  ends  of  our  nlinistry  was  to  lay  the  truth  open  to  the  mind ;  if 
tho  heart  was  already  predisposed  to  the  subject  of  our  preach- 
ing, then,  like  the  lecturer  on  science,  we  might  dispense  with 
the  hortatory  manner,  and  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  ex- 
planation ;  logic  unaccompanied  by  rhetoric  would  suffice.  But 
wln4i  we  find  in  every  sinner  we  addres^j  an  individual  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and  the  warnings  of 
his  conscience,  as  well  as  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture :  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  immortal  soul  to  the 
vanities  of  the  world  and  the  corruptions  of  his  heart ;  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  madly  bent  upon  his  ruin,  and  rushing  to  the  prec- 
ipice from  which  he  will  take  his  fatal  leap  into  perdition,  can 
we  in  that  case  be  satisfied  with  merely  explaining,  however 
clearly,  and  demonstrating,  however  conclusively,  the  truth  o\ 
revelation?  To  borrow  the  allusion  which  I  have  already  made, 
should  we  think  it  enough  coldly  to  unfold  the  sin  of  suicide, 
and  logically  to  arrange  the  proofs  of  its  criminality  before  the 
man  who  had  in  his  hand  the  pistol  or  the  poison  with  which  he 
was  just  about  to  destroy  himself?  Would  exegesis,  however 
clear  and  accurate,  be  enough  in  this  case  ?  Should  we  not  en- 
treat, expostulate,  beseech  ?  Should  we  not  lay  hold  of  the  arm 
uplifted  for  destruction,  and  snatch  the  poison  cup  from  the  hand 
l'?at  was  about  to  apply  it  to  the  lips?  What  is  the  case  with 
t,he  impenitent  sinners  to  whom  we  preach  but  that  of  individ- 
uals bent  upon  self-destruction,  not,  indeed,  the  present  destruc- 
tion of  their  bodies,  but  of  their  souls?  There  they  are  before 
our  eyes,  rushing  in  their  sins  and  their  impenitence  to  the  prec- 
ipice that  overhangs  the  pit  of  destruction ;  and  shall  we  content 
«!ir8elves  with  sermons,  however  excellent  fov  ^\ft.^«wi^^Vst\<a{^j^v 
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(bf  perspicuity,  and  even  for  evangelism,  but  which  have  no 
hortatory  power,  no  restraining  tendency,  none  of  the  apostle'p 
beseeching  entreaty?  Shall  we  merely  lecture  on  theology, 
and  d^al  out  religious  science  to  men  who,  amid  a  flood  of  light 
already  pouring  over  them,  care  for  none  of  these  things  ? 

§  8.  Doctrinal  Discourses. 

Doctrine  literally  signifies  whatever  is  taught ;  and 
as  a  great  object  of  preaching  is  to  teach  the  truths 
and  principles  of  Christianity,  so  doctrinal  preaching 
Bhould  be  common  in  all  pulpits,  and  the  object  of 
much  thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  every 
minister.  If  it  be  objected  that  many  congregations 
are  prejudiced  against  doctrinal  preaching,  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  preacher  should  seek  to  remove  their 
prejudices  by  more  interesting  and  vivacious  modes 
of  stating  and  illustrating  Scripture  doctrines  than 
those  under  which  such  prejudices  originated. 

Christianity  has  made  but  little  real  progress  in  a 
Pootrines  ftw-  Community  in  which  its  doctrines  have  not 
d«ment«i.  bccu  SO  taught  as  to  be  understood  and 
believed.  Every  preacher,  therefore,  should  aim  to 
do  his  full  share  in  the  indoctrination  of  his  hearers 
in  all  Christian  truth.  He  should  not  be  content 
with  irregular  and  occasional  presentations  of  the 
important  and  leading  features  of  the  Gospel  system. 
He  should  endeavpr  to  present  them  all  in  their  ap« 
propriate  oonnectiona,  and  that  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  audiences  before  which  he  may  appear.  In 
some  circumstances  it  may  not  be  best  for  the 
preacher  to  disclose  in  advance  his  design  of  follow- 
ing out  a  systematic  course.  In  other  cases  it  may 
awaken  a  greater  interest  and  secure  a  larger  attend- 
ance, together  with  preparatory  or  collateral  reading, 
ihat  will  greatly  contribute  to  it^  success. 
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Dr.  Skinner  has  defined  doctrinal  preaching  to  be 
"that  which  shows  the  reason  of  things."  In  this 
Bense  all  preaching  should  be  doctrinal.  But  the 
present  theme  requires  more  than  this.  It  demands 
the  elaborative  and  argumentative  development  of 
Scripture  in  its  systematic  connections. 

Important  as  Ais  task  is,  it  is  to  be  confessed  that 
between  the  superficial  tastes  of  many  hearers  and 
the  disinclination  to  thorough  study  on.  the  part  of 
many  preachers,  there  is  at  the  present  time  great 
danger  of  its  being  too  much  neglected. 

Dr.  J.  W,  Alexander  makes  the  following  just 
allusions  to  this  subject : 

The  attempt  to  edify  the  Church  without  doctrinal  instruction 
is  like  the  attempt  to  build  a  house  without  foundation  or  frame- 
work. Let  any  in  derision  call  the  doctrines  "5<?n^"  if  they 
will.  What  sort  of  a  body  would  that  be  which  was  flesh  and 
blood  without  bones?  If  any  present  them  in  skeleton  naked- 
ness, divested  of  their  vital  relations  to  life  and  experience,  this 
Vs  the  fault  of  those  who  do  it,  not  of  true  and  proper  doctrinal 
preaching,  which  on  one  of  its  sides  is  practical  and  experimental. 
In  fact,  the  two  should  never  be  torn  asunder  any  more  than  the 
flesh  and  bones.  They  should  even  blend  with  and  vitally  pene- 
trate each  other,  and  be  pervaded  by  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
One.  No  sane  man  will  contend  for  mere  dogmatic  abstractions 
in  the  pulpit.  Much  less  should  it  be  a  theater  for  philosophic 
or  metaphysical  disquisitions.  But  it  should  be  a  theater  for 
unfolding,  illustrating,  enforcing  divine  truth,  proved  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Him.  for  whom  it  is  impossible  to  lie,  to  be  appro- 
l. ended  by  the  intellect,  and  vouched  for  by  the  conscience  of  man. 

Better  far  to  take  a  theological  topic  and  popularize  it  than 
he  reverse,  namely,  to  take  a  hortatory  topic  and  thicken  it 
by  doctrine.  Argument  made  red-hot  is  what  interests  people. 
Generally  speaking,  nothing  interests  so  much  as  argument. 
People  are  accustomed  to  argument  in  such  a  country  as  ours. 
Argument  admits  of  great  vehemence  and  fire;  argument  may 
be  made  plain ;  argument  may  be  made  ornate ;  argument  may  be 
^aten  out  and  thinned  down  to  any  d^^v^^  q1  ^'iiv^Y^'ocS!^* 
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It  M  a  shame  for  a  minister  not  to  be  acqndnted  with  all  th« 
heads  of  theology,  all  the  great  schools  of  opinion,  and  all  the 
famoos  distinctions;  and  he  will  not  learn  them  well  unless  he 
preaches  upon  them. 

The  stimulus  to  this  pi:rsuit  will  be  best  kept  up  if  a  man 
aocn^4tom  himself  to  give  a  doctrinal  tinge  to  all  his  preaching; 
Then  ho  will  read  on  these  subjects.  It  is  a  great  matter  for  a 
preacher  to  have  the  habit  of  deriving  his  entertainment,  day  by 
day,  from  tlie  perusal  of  argumentative  theology.  Let  him  con 
tinnally  advance  into  new  fields  and  attack  new  adversaries. 
Let  him  continually  revolve  the  terms  of  former  controversies. 

§  4.  Practical  Discourses. 

A  practical  Bermon  is  one  which  specially  and 
predominantly  aims  at  the  enforcement  of  some 
Christian  duty,  or  to  secure  the  practice  of  some 
Christian  obligation  or  privilege. 

In  a  subordinate  but  by  no  means  unimportant 
sense  all  preaching  should  be  practical,  for  what 
avails  any  theory  that  is  followed  by  no  desirable 
result  ?  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,"  says  the  Apostle 
James,  "and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own 
selves."  But  as  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  word  are 
numerous  and  particular,  they  require  to  be  sepa- 
rately and  minutely  explained.  They  need  to  be  set 
forth  in  their  applications  to  individual  social  and 
public  life. 

Each  class  in  community  needs  to  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  specific  duties  belonging  to  it,  and  the  Scrip- 
ture motto  of  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept" has  a  special  application  to  this  branch  of  the 
preacher's  work. 

Practice  is  the  great  test  of  the  power  of  precept. 

and  few  faithful  pastors  will  not  have  occasion  with 

earnestness  and  tearfiil  solicitude  to  urge  upon  the 

j>eople  to  keep  the  statutes  and  walk  in  the  ordi- 

nances  of  the  Lord. 
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But  as  the  heart  is.  the  fountain  of  obedience  or  of 
disobedience,  and  as  true  piety  is  more  the  result  of 
an  inner  life  than  of  any  set  of  opinions,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  practical  preacher  to  dwell  much 
and  forcibly  upon  the  duties  of  repentance  and  faith 
and  liope  and  love,  as  well  as  those  of  prayer,  alms- 
giving, and  attendance  upon  the  services  and  ordi- 
nances of  God's  house. 

He  seeks,  indeed,  to  realize  a  practical  (effect  from 
his  own  example  and  preaching  in  the  lives  of  all  his 
hearers. 

lie  looks  that  the  word  of  God  be  quick  and  powerful,  sharper 
than  a  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  dividiug  asunder 
of  the  soul  and  spirit,  of  the  joints  and  marrow.  He  looks  that 
under  every  sermon  souls  should  be  begotten  by  the  word  of 
truth.  He  watches  for  the  answer  of  Christ's  prayer,  that  the 
people  may  be  sanctified  through  the  truth.  He  exerts  himself 
for  the  "pricking  of  the  heart,"  and  for  the  inquiry  "  what  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?"* 

The  idea  of  preaching  a  sermon  that  will  be  ad- 
mired, or  that  will  merely  entertain  an  audience,  is 
far  beneath  his  plans  and  his  aspirations.  He  con- 
stantly aims  at  eflSciency,  and  he  hopes  in  every 
sermon  to  realize  the  encouraging  promise  of  the 
Saviour :  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you." 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  some  other  kinds  of  dis- 
course, practical  preaching  is  within  the  range  of 
every  minister  called  of  God,  and  all  ministers  should 
endeavor  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  to  be  practical 
in  their  ministrations.  On  the  experimental  aspect 
of  this  subject  an  English  writer  has  well  said : 

Whatever  your  subject,  whatever  the  occasion  on  which  your 
ministry  is  exercised,  let  it  be  apparent  that  what  you  advance 
18  the  result  of  experience ;  that  you  are  not  deficanting  on  thoraes 
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with  which  you  are  unacquainted,  or  acquainted  only  as  matters 
of  speculation  and  discussion,  which  come  before  you  in  the 
course  of  professional  duty;  but  let  it  be  obvious  that  you  havo 
"tasted"  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  that  "you  have  seen  witli 
your  eyes,  and  that  your  hands  have  bandied  the  Word  of  Life." 

When  preaching  is  experimental  in  its  cliaracter  it  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  a  devout  audience.  They  enjoy  it  exceedingly.  It 
fixes  their  attention,  secures  their  edification,  benefits  their  heart?. 
And  such  preaching  comes  with  power  to  the  generality  of  hear- 
ers. Besides,  when  ministers  preach  experimentally,  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  themselves  when  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaks;  when  the  subjects  on  which  they  dilate  are 
appreciated  by  themselves;  when  the  sentiments  which  they 
utter  ai'e  connected  with  deep  emotions ;  when  they  can  say  to 
the  truly  pious  in  their  congregations,  "O  magnify  the  Lord 
with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together!"  Psa.  xxxiv,  3. 

How  superior,  in  the  judgment  at  least  of  the  more  devout, 
and  for  all  the  great  ends  of  the  ministry,  is  an  experimeutal 
style  of  preaching  to  that  which  is  merely  intellectual — essay -I  ike ! 
The  latter  may  be  argumentative,  philosophical,  abounding  in 
large  and  enlightened  views,  in  beautiful  displays  of  thought  and 
expression ;  still,  if  there  be  no  heart  put  into  it,  if  it  be  seen 
that  the  minister  preaches  what  he  does  not  understand  by  ex- 
perience, what  he  does  not  a[)preclate  and  feel  himself,  what 
interest  is  awakened?  What  spiritual  benefit  is  reaped?  What 
power  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  realized? — Wallace. 


§  5.  Miscellaneous  or  Occasional  Discourses. 

This  class  is  designed  to  comprise  all  sermons  that 
do  not  appropriately  belong  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes.  It  is  based  on  the  general  idea  of  adaptation 
to  occasions,  althongh  it  is  designed  to  include  certain 
serial  sermons  which  take  their  name  rather  from 
subjects  than  occasions,  such  as  historical  discourses, 
astronomical  discourses,  etc. 

Some  of  the  more  important  occasions  and  topics 
of  miscellaneous  discourses  will  now  be  considered. 
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Death  is  God's  voice  by  which  he  Bpeaks  to  the 
jving.  Ministers  must  hear  this  voice,  and  echo  it 
^>  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

A  great  point  has  been  won  by  the  religion  of 
Christ  in  tlie  universal  concession  of  the  propriety 
of  inviting  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  officiate  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  offices  rendered  to  mortality. 
As  funerals  are  constantly  occurring,  they  secure  to 
ministers  access  to  numerous  individuals  whom  they 
would  rarely  if  ever  reach  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  duties.  Generally,  too,  they  preoccupy  the 
minds  of  mourners  and  friends  with  sentiments  favor- 
able to  religious  impressions. 

These  circumstances  increase  the  obligations  of 
ministers  to  improve  such  sad  occasions  in  accord- 
ance with  the  highest  designs  of  the  sacred  office. 

In  cities  and  populous  districts 'the  instances  are 
comparatively  rare  in  which  formal  funeral  sermons 
are  required.  Informal  funeral  addresses,  however, 
are  scarcely  less  important ;  and  although  often  deliv- 
ered to  small  audiences  and  in  private  houses,  should 
nevertheless  be  regarded  by  ministers  as  a  very  re- 
sponsible part  of  their  work.  The  words  of  life,  fitly 
spoken  on  these  occasions,  will  sink  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  the  bereaved  and  their  sympathizing  friends, 
Hud  will  often  be  instrumental  in  leading  them  directly 
lo  tlie  true  source  of  consolation. 

Great  tenderness  and  Christian  sympathy,  together 
with  unshrinking  faithfulness  in  declaring  the  truth 
of  God,  are  necessary  to  render  funeral  addresses  in 
the  highest  degree  instrumental  of  good.  They  should 
be  followed,  moreover,  by  kind  vfotd^  w^^  ^^^wst^ 
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attentions,  which,  like  gentle  showers,  will  water  the 
seed  sown,  causing  it  to  grow  and  produce  fruit. 

When  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  aged  members  of 
the  Church,  or  prominent  citizens  in  a  community 
are  summoned  away  by  death,  appropriate  custom 
demands  the  full  funeral  sermon.  The  matter  and 
the  maimer  appropriate  to  such  occasions  will  usually 
be  dictated  by  the  principle  of  adaptation  better  than 
by  any  set  rules.  Opportunities  of  doing  good  have 
often  been  wasted,  if  not  perverted  to  evil,  by  minis- 
ters consenting  to  make  funeral  sermons  the  vehicles 
of  fulsome  eulogy,  or  mere  parts  of  an  ostentatious 
ceremony  void  of  any  powerful  religious  application. 

They  ought  always,  on  the  other  hand,  unmasked 
by  either  the  fear  or  favor  of  man,  to  be  luminous 
with  truth,  and  pointed  with  application  to  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  people. 

A  prevailing  fault  of  funeral  discourses  is  the  occu- 
pation of  too  much  time  with  generalities  or  truths 
that  have  no  special  application  to  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  far  better  to  confine  such  discourses 
to  narrower  limits,  and  to  that  particular  range  of 
thought  which  all  will  recognize  to  be  pertinent. 

The  task  of  preaching  or  deliveryig  addresses  at 
the  funerals  of  impenitent  and  immoral  men  is  one  of 
proverbial  delicacy,  but  from  which  no  minister  should 
shrink  when  duty  demands  the  effort.  A  keen  sense 
of  discretion,  mingled  with  unwavering  fidelity  to 
truth,  will  seldom  or  never  fail  to  dictate  what  ia 
proper  to  be  said  on  such  occasions,  and  will  often 
lead  the  minister  through  threatened  embarrassments 
to  unlooked-for  success. 

On  all  subjects  relating  to  life,  death,  judgment, 

and  eternity,  the  servant  of  God  is  furnished  with  the 

strongest  declarations  of  divine  truth,  at  once  direct- 
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ing  what  should  be  the  burden  of  his  discourse,  and 
ahielding  him,  if  faithful  to  his  message,  from  all  sus 
])icion  of  speaking  his  own  words. 

SPECIAL   PROVIDENCES. 

The  occurrence  of  unusual  events,  such  as  a  pesti- 
lence, an  earthquake,  a  tornado,  a  conflagration,  a 
great  public  calamity  or  blessing  of  any  kind,  wilb 
usually  suggest  to  the  thoughtful  minister  lessons  of 
instruction  which  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  with- 
liold,  and  which,  by  diligent  preparation  and  faithful 
delivery  on  his  part,  may  be  rendered  of  lasting  ben- 
efit to  his  people.  It  is  thus  that  ministers  may 
become  the  interpreters  of  Providence  and  the  agents 
of  instruction  to  many  who  without  their  guidance 
would  fail  to  perceive  the  moral  lessons  which  God 
is  continually  teaching  in  the  events  of  the  world. 

MISSIONS   AND   BENEVOLENCE. 

Discourses  relating  to  benevolent  enterpiises  m 
various  forms  multiply  as  Churches  become  organized 
and  efficient.  It  becomes  Christian  ministers  to  take 
the  lead  in  all  good  works,  and  to  develop  with  sys- 
tem and  energy  4;he  moral  power  of  the  Church. 

This  cannot  be  d6ne  without  thought,  sympathy, 
and  labor.  A  primary  effort  must  always  be  to  in- 
doctrinate a  congregation  into  the  true  principles 
of  benevolence,  so  that  they  may  regard  giving  a 
privilege  to  be  desired  rather  than  a  hardship  to  be 
shunned.  The  general  principles  of  benevolence 
cover  numerous  branches  of  Christian  and  philan- 
thropic eftort.  Hence  if  properly  taught  in  advance 
they  will  not  need  to  be  elaborated  on  every  special 
occasion,  although  they  can  hardly  be  summarily 
stated   in  too  many  forms.     For  XJm  Y^^xc^wx^^bx-^ 
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teaching  no  inconsiderable  aid  may  be  derived  from 
the  perusal  of  "  Mammon,"  "  C5k)ld  and  the  Gospel,'' 
and  various  other  prize  essays  on  systematic  benefi- 
cence. 

Among  benevolent  enterprises  Christian  missions 
stand  foremost.  In  fact,  they  embrace  within  their 
Ic^timate  agencies  nearly  every  form  of  benevolent 
activity,  such  as  writing  and  distributing  religions 
tracts,  and  printing  and  circulating  the  word  of  God« 

To  how  many  noble  and  impressive  eflPbrts  of  the 
pulpit  have  these  sacred  enterprises  given  rise  within 
the  last  half  century  1  Indeed,  how  much  of  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  modem  times  toward  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  is  due  to  that  truly  evan- 
gelical preaching  which  has  proclaimed  the  world  to 
be  the  field  of  Christian  effort,  and  every  human 
being  a  proper  subject  of  Christian  hope  and  labor ! 

One  has  only  to  read  the  sermons  of  Kichard  Wat- 
son, of  Robert  Newton,  of  John  M.  Mason,  of  Ste- 
phen Olin,  and  many  other  honored  preachers  on  the 
glorious  themes  relating  to  the  spread  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  and  promised. glory,  to  be  transported  to 
the  loftiest  regions  of  thought  and  sublime  emotion. 

Are  these  subjects  confined  to  the  special  advocates 
of  benevolent  enterprises,  and  must  the  pastor  waive 
their  treatment  in  favor  of  expected  visits  from  sec- 
retaries or  agents?  Nay,  for  his  own  sake  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  Gospel  let  every  minister,  and  espo- 
'cially  every  pastor,  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
themes  and  facts  of  every  enterprise  of  Christian 
benevolence,  that  in  his  proper  place  and  at  the  fit* 
ting  time  he  maybe  their  consistent  and  powerful  ad- 
vocate. 
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FESTIVAL   OCCASIONS. 

The  annals  of  the  Church  show  that  from  the  earli- 
est times  preaching  has  accompanied  those  commem- 
orative observances  designed  to  mark  great  events  in 
the  Gospel  history,  such  as  the  birth  and  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ. 

In  the  corruption  of  the  Church  these  commemora- 
tive festivals  were  multiplied  to  excess,  and  the 
number  of  festivals  were  still  augmented  by  the  addi- 
tion of  days  of  commemoration  for  hundreds  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  The  eulogies  prescribed  for  the  latter, 
and  the  routine  of  topics  dictated  by  the  former, 
combined  to  displace  more  important  topics  and 
induce  a  decline  in  the  faithfulness  and  power  of 
preaching  from  which  the  Roman  Church  has  never 
recovered. 

Still,  to  a  limited  and  proper  extent  the  festivals 
of  the  Christian  Church  deserve  the  notice  of  the  pul- 
pit. With  them  must  also  be  classed  days  of  national 
observance,  such  as  fast  days  and  days  of  thanksgiving. 

Dedications  and  anniversaries  of  churches  partake 
of  the  same  festival  character,  and  often  give  rise  to 
impressive  discourses. 

Watch-nights,  held  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year, 
are  often  rendered  peculiarly  solemn  by  the  delivery 
of  appropriate  sermons. 

Preachers  should  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves 
b(  th  of  regular  and  irregular  occurrences  of  this  kind 
as  a  means  of  securing  attention  to  the  truth,  or  of 
niaking  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  minds  of  men, 

TEMPERANCE. 

The  great  sin  of  drunkenness,  and  the  systematic 
efforts  made  to  check  its  progress  and  t^^QN^fe.\\a»^Ss^ 
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time,  have  given  rise  to  many  powerful  sermona. 
Wherever  similar  neceBsities  exist,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  will  not  soon  cease,  'he  faithful  miu- 
istcr  is  called  upon  to  lift  up  his  voice,  to  cry  aloud 
and  to  spare  not. 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  terrible  deimi  ciationa 
against  the  crime  of  intemperance,  and  the  guilt  of 
even  complicity  with  its  indulgence.  Let  everj  min 
ister,  then,  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
warning  and  teaching  both  young  and  old  to  avoid 
the  inebriating  glass. 

EDUCATION'   AND   SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  enterprise  of  Christian  education,  both  in  the 
work  of  secular  instruction  under  Christian  influence 
and  in  the  religious  training  of  the  young  by  means 
of  Sunday-schools,  demands  frequent  effort  and  tire- 
less cooperation  from  the  sacred  desk.  Parents  need 
to  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities,  the 
young  stimulated  to  effort  in  the  right,  and  teachers 
encouraged  and  guided  in  their  efforts. 

No  pastor  should  omit  to  denounce  ignorance,  and 
set  forth  the  attractions  ami  advantages  of  knowl- 
edge, or  to  prompt  Christian  men  and  Churches  to 
enlarged  philanthropy  in  founding  and  maintaining 
institutions  of  sanctified  learning. 

PREACHING   TO    CHILDREN. 

In  addition  to  that  preaching  which  is  auxiliary  to 
Sunday-schools  in  the  way  of  enlisting  teachers,  se- 
curing books  and  appliances,  and  gathering  together 
men,  women,  and  children  "  to  learn  the  law  of  th« 
Lord,"  there  is  the  duty  of  preaching  directly  to 
children  themselves.  Now  that  Sunday-schocld  are 
eetahlished^  they  furnish  the  occasions  and  the  audi- 
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ences;  but  tlie  duty  of  preaching  to  children  would 
exist  if  there  were  no  Sunday-schools.  "Feed  my 
Iambs  "  is  an  ever-binding  command  of  the  Saviour. 
And  how  can  ministers  worthily  obey  this  command 
except  by  breaking  to  children  "  the  bread  of  life," 
Dv  dispensing  to  them  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
that  they  may  grow  thereby." 

And  yet  many  professed  ministers  of  Christ  tiiink 
that  preaching  to  children  is  too  small  business  for 
them.  As  though  anything  could  be  small  which 
involves  the  interests  of  immortal  souls.  Others  de- 
cline the  task  on  the  plea  that  they  have  no  gift  for  it. 
If  it  be  a  duty,  they  should  "  covet  earnestly  "  the  gift 
which  will  enable  them  to  perform  it.  An  idea  seems 
to  have  gained  great  prevalence  among  ministers, 
that  a  special  talent  is  necessary  in  order  to  address 
children  successfully.  When  this  idea  is  so  enter- 
tained as  to  deter  any  one  from  doing  his  full  duty 
to  the  lambs  of  Christ's  flock  it  deserves  severe  rep- 
robation ;  but  when  received  by  a  minister,  as  an  ad- 
monition to  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  him  and  to  ^cul- 
tivate the  talent  needed  and  desired,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  in  harmony  with  the  truth.  It  is  beyond 
question  that  for  this,  as  well  as  certain  other  depart- 
ments of  the  preacher's  work,  some  men  possess  a 
greater  natural  adaptation  than  others.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  equally  true  that  any  man  possessing  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  an  anxious  solicitude  to  enter  this  open  door  of 
usefulness,  may  acquire  the  talent  of  preaching  inter- 
estingly and  successfully  to  children;  while  all  will 
improve  by  practice,  and  by  giving  due  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  task  and  the  elements  of 
Buccess. 
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CiniJ>BEN     SHOULD    BE     THE     SPECIAL     SUBJECTS     OF 

PREACHING. 

1.  Because  they  are  included  in  Christ's  command, 
"  Go  teach  all  nations." 

2.  Because  when  properly  addressed  they  are,  as  a 
class,  the  most  susceptible  and  hopeful  of  all  Christian 
hearers. 

3.  Their  hearts  are  tender,  their  minds  are  not  pre- 
occupied with  error,  and  they  are  not  confirmed  in 
habits  of  sin.  Besides,  their  sympathies  are  easily  en- 
listed by  examples  of  truth  and  goodness. 

4.  They  are  the  subjects  of  special  divine  promises. 
Consult  Prov.  viii,  17 ;  Isa.  liv,  13 ;  Acts  ii,  39,  and 
numerous  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

Conformably  to  the  encouragements  of  the  divine 
word,  the  experience  of  the  Church  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century  past,  to  the  full  extent  that  correct  ideas 
have  prevailed  concerning  juvenile  conversions,  has 
fully  justified  the  belief  that  special  labor  in  behalf  of 
children  is  more  sure  of  success  than  in  behalf  of  any 
other  class  of  society. 

There  are  two  modes  of  preaching  fo  children  that 
deserve  commendation.  The  first  is  by  the 
introduction  of  what  may  be  called  the 
children's  department  into  tlie  regular  sermon.  Every 
minister  would  certainly  wish  to  encourage  the  at- 
tendance of  children  upon  tlie  services  of  the  sane- 
tuary,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  every  Christian 
congregation  there  will  be  a  fair  proportion  of  juvenile 
hearers.  Now  is  it  right  to  withhold  from  this  most 
hopeful  pai't  of  the  audience  all  recognition  or  address 
adapted  to  their  tastes  and  capaciilos?  And  yet 
majiy  ministers,  from  month  to  month  ana  from  year 
to  year,  seem  to  never  remember  t\i^\  ^^^  oi\\Vkeiv  of 
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their  congregations,  as  well  as  others,  are,  by  the  spe- 
cial appointment  of  the  Lord,  entitled  to  "  their  por- 
tion of  meat  in  due  season." 

Is  not  such  a  course  of  obvious  neglect  precisely 
calculated  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  young  a 
life-long  distaste  for  religious  worship  as  tedious, 
partial,  or  unmeaning?  Is  not  the  great  Shepherd 
justly  oflfended  by  such  treatment  of  his  lambs  i 

This  culpable  neglfect  may  be  easily  remedied  by 
the  children's  department  in  a  sermon,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  more  or  less  passages  specially  addressed 
to  the  young.  No  doubt  many  a  grave  divine  will 
be  startled  at  the  mention  of  such  a  departure  from 
antiquated  custom,  and  at  the  possible  violation  of 
rhetorical  unity!  But  what  avails  rhetorical  unity 
if  our  proper  work  is  not  accomplished  ?  And  what 
ancient  custom  is  of  higher  authority  than  the  exam- 
ple of  our  divine  Lord,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  public 
ministry  repeatedly  took  special  notice  of  little  chil- 
dren, even  to  the  amazement  of  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples.* 

Let  no  one  be  alarmed  lest  the  occasional  introduc- 
tion of  passages  and  illustrations  adapted  to  the  com- 
prehension of  children  should  detract  from  the  inter- 
est which  older  people  of  good  sense  will  take  in  their 
discourses.  The  truth  is,  that  most  adult  persona 
will  find  plain  and  familiar  explanations  of  truth 
quite  as  interesting  as  do  children ;  while  the  com- 
mon tendency  to  monotony  in  speaking  and  dullness 
in  hearing  is  greatly  relieved  by  an  occasional  eflEbrt 
to  arouse  and  enlist  the  attention  of  childhood. 

These  very  passages  addressed  to  the  children, 
when  fitly  introduced,  are  not  only  approved  by  older 
persons  as  appropriate,  but  are  often  remembered  bj 

•  Matt  idx,  18,  H;  Mark  ix,  36,  S7  •,  x,  W\^*,  lAxk.<i  xsm^V-V^- 
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them  with  tenacity  when  the  more  pretentions  por* 
tions  of  the  sermon  are  all  forgotten.  At  the  same 
time  their  great  object  is  realized  in  those  definite 
and  timely  impressions  which  they  make  apon  the 
hearts  and  memory  of  those  who,  in  many  cases, 
will  live  and  act  important  parts  upon  the  stage 
of  life  when  the  preacher  shall  have  gone  to  his 
reward. 

While  the  introduction  into  sermons  of  episodes  or 
diversions  in  behalf  of  children  will  subserve  most 
excellent  purposes,  it  will  by  no  means  accomplish 
the  full  duty  of  the  pastor  to  the  children  of  his 
flock. 

Special  sermons  should  also  be  prepared  and 
preached  to  assemblies  of  children.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  occasional  addresses  that  are  made  -to  them  in 
Sunday-schools,  it  is  well  for  the  minister  to  appoint 
preaching  services  particularly  for  children  several 
times  a  year. 

Gn  these  occasions  the  children  should  be  seated  in 
a  body,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  speaker.  If 
adults  are  present  they  should  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing no  claims  upon  the  time  or  attention  of  the 
preacher.  Everything  should  be  arranged  with  ref- 
erence to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  children,  and 
for  the  time  being  the  preacher  should  surrender  him* 
Belf  wholly  to  the  sympathies  which  the  presence  :f 
childhood  will  awaken. 

In  no  other  way  can  justice  be  done  to  such  occa- 
sions. In  no  other  way  can  a  preacher  determine  to 
what  extent  it  is  possible  for  him  to  interest  and  ben- 
efit companies  of  children. 

The  very  effort  to  do  this  will  prove  profitable  to 

preachers  themselves,  and  will  often  enable  them  to 

improve  their  habits  of  preaching  to  adults.    As  elo- 
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(fficiits  of  success  in  preaching  to  children  it  is  well  to 
observe, 

1.  That  by  the  nature  of  the  case  long  sermons 
are  inadmissible. 

2.  Plain  subjects  are  demanded. 

3.  Familiarity  of  language  and  a  conversational 
time  of  voice  must  be  employed.  While  words  of 
learned  length  should  be  avoided,  it  is  a  needless 
affectation  of  simplicity  to  confine  the  address  to 
monosyllables.  'No  such  restraint  is  put  upon  the 
language  of  the  nursery,  and  children  will  be  far 
more  puzzled  with  rare  monosyllables  than  with 
common  polysyllables.  While  illustrations  should  be 
frequent,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  protract  them 
with  too  much  'detail. 

4.  The  indispensable  condition  of  success  is  to 
secure  and  keep  the  attention.  To  this  end  great 
liberties  may  and  often  must  be  taken.  Questions 
may  be  introduced  and  answers  demanded.  The 
tone  of  voice  may  be  suddenly  varied,  and  the  sub  • 
ject  apparently  changed ;  nevertheless  the  unity  of 
address  must  be  maintained,  and  its  essential  point 
never  lost  sight  of. 

In  all  cases  the  preacher  must  remember,  that 
though  he  is  called  on  by  these  occasions  to  be  child- 
lik-e  in  expression  and  action,  he  must  never  allow 
himself  to  be  or  appear  childish.  Some  persons  have 
imagined  that  mere  story-telling  is  sufficient  for  ad- 
dresses to  children.  Stories  fitly  selected  and  well 
told  have  important  uses  in  awakening  the  interest  of 
the  young ;  but  they  should  always  be  pointed  with 
pertinent  application,  and  made  to  tell  upon  the  high 
religious  objects  which  alone  will  justify  formal  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  of  chil- 
di'cn.     This  is  an  important  and  ftuitfexV  \Is^<5a:^^0^>** 
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its  consideration  must  not  be  protracted  farther  than 
to  insert  the  following  judicioos  remarks  from  Moore: 

No  donbt  the  failares  in  addresses  to  children  are  more  fre- 
quent than  the  successes;  bat  most  commonly,  as  we  bclievei| 
from  one  cause.  The  men  have  never  laid  themselves  out  to 
succeed.  They  have  thought  that  the  process  of  descending  to 
the  lower  ledges  of  childish  thought  must  follow  the  facile  la  iVt 
of  other  descents ;  have  allowed  themselves  to  imagine  that  the 
entire  difficulty  was  a  mere  affair  of  the  spelling-book,  and  that 
if  they  only  kept  from  the  use  of  any  long  or  hard  words  they 
might  be  quite  sure  of  being  understood.  But  no  supposition  can 
be  more  fsdlacious  than  this.  If  the  line  of  thought  be  simple, 
and'  the  method  of  illustration  lively,  and  the  images  and  appeals 
and  arguments  be  all  in  unison  with  the  mentad  habitudes  of 
childhood,  the  preacher  of  a  sermon  to  children  may  be  betrayed 
into  the  use  of  a  hard  word  here  and  there  with  very  little  pr^- 
ndice  to  the  understanding  of  his  subject,  and  with  none  what- 
ever to  the  general  interest  of  his  address.  But  let  this  special 
adaptation  to  the  mental  organization  of  the  young  be  over- 
looked, and  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Why  the  speaker 
will  not  have  gone  on  far  before  on  the  countenances  of  all  pres- 
ent will  be  seen  nothing  but  blank,  vacant,  uneasy  listlessness. 
He  perceives  that  with  all  his  picking  of  "small  words  "  he  is  too 
high  for  them.  He  has  been  putting  matured  thoughts  into 
children's  language.  And  the  things  agree  not  together,  any 
more  than  would  a  piece  of  new  cloth  when  sewed  on  to  an  old 
garment.  And  so,  in  despair,  he  betakes  himself  to  the  other 
extreme,  tasks  his  inspiration  to  supply  him  with  some  extem- 
poraneous juvenilities,  when  in  all  probability  he  will  stumble 
upon  illustrations  intellectually  on  a  par  with  those  of  "  the  in- 
destructible  primer,"  to  the  wonderment,  it  may  be,  of  the  very 
infantile  section  of  his  auditory,  but  to  the  offended  and  subliin« 
disgust  of  every  child  above  six  years  of  age. 

To  come  down  to  the  intellectual  processes  of  children,  there- 
fore, we  repeat,  is  no  '^facilis  desceiumy  A  man  must  read 
books  for  it,  study  minds  for  it,  write  carefully  for  ii!  He  may 
dispense  with  his  manuscript  in  delivery;  but  lie  will  not,  in 
preparation,  do  wisely  to  dispense  witli  his  pen.  Especially 
fhonid  he  guard  against  being  too  jivenile.  01iil<h*en  are  mur« 
•eDBitive  even  tJian  the  poor  to  <io\\d<i*c^a9>\<)ua  of  this  tori* 
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and  therefore,  in  preparing  his  subject,  the  preacher  shonld 
have  before  him  some  model  mind.  A  sermon  addressed  to  the 
average  intelligence  of  children,  say  at  the  age  of  eight  years, 
would  take  in  as  wide  a  range  of  mental  sympathies  on  either 
side  the  line  as  sermons  of  this  kind  are  expected  to  influence. 
Such  sermons,  judiciously  managed,  will  interest  others  besides 
children,  especially  the  jpoor,  who  always  like  illustrative  preach- 
ing better  than  any  other ;  and  parents^  who  are  not  sorry,  by 
means  of  these  addresses,  to  learn  how  to  become  teachers  tlxem- 
belves. 

This  subject  is  invested  with  enhanced  importance 
by  the  grand  proportions  which  the  Sunday-school 
cause  has  assumed  in  the  modern  Church.  The 
momentous  significance  of  our  Saviour's  example 
and  precepts  in  reference  to  children  is  illustrated 
more  £ind  more  as  increasing  millions  of  the  young 
become  regularly  organized  for  instruction  in  God's 
word,  and  for  enlistment  and  training  in  the  service 
of  the  Redeemer. 

No  minister,  therefore,  should  fail  of  making  dili- 
gent eifort  to  qualify  himself  to  feed  the  lambs  of 
Christ,  as  well  by  public  as  by  private  ministrations.. 
And  no  one  having  secured  this  important  quali- 
fication should  neglect  to  employ  it  diligently  as  a 
precious  talent  for  the  salvation  of  the  young  and 
the  edification  of  the  Church.  However  great  the 
difficulties  may  at  first  appear,  they  will  vanish  be- 
fore persevering  exertions  prompted  by  right  motivef 
iirid  guided  by  intelligent  observation. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE    STYLE    OF   SERMONS. 

Sttle  in  sermons,  as  involving  the  quality  of  lan- 
f^age  in  wliicli  religions  tmth  is  expressed,  must 
never  be  overlooked  as  a  topic  of  minor  importance^ 
Nevertheless,  style  in  preaching  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  means,  not  as  an  end.  Whoever  makes  the  sermon 
an  occasion  for  displaying  fine  language  rather  than 
exliibiting  tmth ;  for  pleasing  the  ears  and  cultivat- 
ing the  taste  of  an  audience,  rather  than  convincing 
their  judgment  and  moving  their  hearts,  radically 
mistakes  the  design  of  preaching,  or  wrongly  seeks  to 
pervert  an  appointed  means  of  doing  good  into  an 
agency  for  securing  applause.  He  preaches  himself 
or  his  own  contrivings,  and  not  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord.  And  yet  whoever  would  preach  Christ  cruci- 
fied is  called  upon  by  everything  that  is  dignified  in 
truth  or  sacred  in  religion  to  do  it  in  fitting  words. 

GENERAL   QUALITIES   OP  A   GOOD   STYLE. 

The  established  laws  of  rhetoric  clearly  prescribe 
those  general  qualities  of  language  which  are  indis- 
pensable in  every  good  sermon.  A  simple  enumera- 
tion must  sujBSce.     They  are, 

1.  Purity  and  propriety^  which  require  accredited 
words  of  the  English  language  in  their  appropriate 
usage. 

2.  Precision.  The  use  of  words  in  their  exact 
meanings  and  without  redundauc^. 
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3.  Perspicuity.  Perfect  clearness,  without  obscu- 
rity, ambiguity,  or  long  sentences. 

4.  Unity.     Singleness  of  aim  and  expression. 

5.  Strength.  That  use  and  arrangement  of  worda 
which  will  make  the  most  forcible  impression. 

On  the  other  hand.  Christian  discourse  sternly  re- 
jects all  those  faults  of  style  which  are  condemned  by 
the  laws  of  rhetoric ;  such  as  tautology,  dryness,  flo- 
ridity,  and  bombast. 

The  general  qualities  of  style,  both  good  and  bad, 
are  so  ably  treated  in  numerous  text-books  on  rhet 
oric  and  language  as  to  need  no  special  notice  here. 
There  are,  however,  certain  qualities  and  combina- 
tions demanded  by  a  good  style  for  the  pulpit  which 
deserve  to  be  pointed  out. 

§  1.  Special  Qualities  required  in  a  Good  Style 

FOR  THE  Pulpit. 

DIGNIFIED   simplicity. 

The  didactic  character  of  pulpit  address  requires 
uniformly  such  a  choice  of  language  as  will  tend  to 
make  wise  the  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ele- 
vate the  conceptions  and  the  taste  of  all  grades  of 
hearers.  In  the  effort  to  be  plain  the  minister  must 
carefully  avoid  triviality.  He  must  employ  words  and 
present  images  which  correspond  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  truths  which  he  proclaims,  and  yet  which  may  be 
understood  by  the  unlearned.  Simplicity  in  this  con- 
Hiiction  is  opposed  to  the  affectation  of  elegance,  and 
tlio  straining  after  pompous  words  or  unusual  expres- 
sions. It  accepts  the  language  of  the  people,  to  whom 
it  s^eks  to  communicate  truth,  and  makes  it  the  in- 
strument of  elevating  their  thoughts  and  of  ennobling 
their  character.     Preachers  eu\\A\^\;vw^  ^^^  o^^^^^x.^ 
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of  'angnage  are  by  no  means  restricted  to  a  narrow 
vocabulary.  Tliey  mav  even  use  words  not  familiar 
to  their  audience  with  proper  explanations,  but  they 
will  carefully  avoid  all  display  of  learning. 

It  is  a  miserable  vanity  which  delights  itself  in  ag- 
gregating fmr-fetched  terms  or  phrases  in  the  idea 
that  pulpit  discourse  is  thereby  improved  in  quality 
Equally  at  fault  is  the  weak  ambition  to  excel  in 
prettiness;  to  tickle  the  ears  or.  amuse  the  fancy  of 
an  audience  when  the  interests  of  immortal  souls  are 
at  stake. 

This  lisping  poetry,  this  mincing  elegance  of  diction,  tliis 
tminpery  and  moonshine  of  superficial  rhetoric,  this  would-bo 
eloquence,  which  is  uttered  only  to  be  admired,  how  imj^ious  the 
impertinence  1* 

An  elaboration  that  is  betrayed  in  every  part  of  the  discourse, 
and  which  makes  it  but  too  evident  to  any  serious  or  observant 
mind  that  it  was  the  preacher's  aim  not  to  convert  souls,  but  to 
catch  applause;  which,  in  the  view  of  the  fashionable,  the  giddy, 
and  the  frivolous,  entitles  the  sermonizer  to  the  highest  rank 
amung  pulpit  orators;  which  fills  the  discourse  with  flowery 
diction  and  gaudy  metai)hors,  with  elegant  declamation  and 
fanciful  descriptions,  with  tasteful  addresses  and  beautiful  pic- 
tures; which,  though  it  takes  the  cross  for  its  subject,  almost 
instantly  leaves  it  and  runs  out  into  the  fields  of  poesy,  or  the 
labyrinths  of  metaphysics,  for  its  subtle  arguments  or  its  spark- 
ling and  splendid  illustrations;  which,  to  sum  up  all,  engages  the 
Judgment  or  amuses  the  imagination,  but  never  moves  the  heart, 
cr  calls  the  conscience  to  discharge  its  severe  and  awful  funo- 
tions;  such  preaching  may  render  a  minister  popular,  secure  him 
/irge  congregations,  and  ])rocure  for  him  the  plaudits  of  the 
multitude;  but  wliere  are  the  sinners  converted  from  the  error 
of  their  way,  and  the  souls  saved  from  deatli?  Verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  if  such  a  preacher  has  his  reward  only  in  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  whose  object  and  aim  were  as  low  as  his  own, 
it  was  what  he  sought  and  all  he  sought,  and  let  him  not  oom- 

*  Rev.  Bt.  Bwion. 
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plain  if  he  have  this  and  nothing  else.  From  such  preachers 
may  God  Almighty  preserve  our  Churches,  and  may  he  give  us 
Men  who  better  know  their  business  in  the  pulpit  and  better 
dr  it  I — James. 

Even  the  severity  of  this  language  should  not  be 
abated  toward  those  who  knowingly  and  willfully  in- 
dulge in  such  abuses  of  pulpit  style.  But  ^^^^^  cause 
are  there  not  many  who  have  fallen  into  ©f  the  error, 
them  in  some  degree  from  sheer  ignorance  of  what  is 
better  ?  It  is  a  proverbial  weakness  of  partially  edu- 
cated minds  to  be  delighted  with  sound  rather  than 
sense,  and  usually  the  best  remedy  for  a  sophomoric 
style  is  found  in  thorough  mental  development. 

A  man  who  is  conscious  of  knowledge  can  aflford 
to  be  simple;  one  who  would  appear  to  be  learned 
is  perpetually  straining  after  that  which  he  cannot 
reach. 

The  philosophy  of  the  errors  above  indicated  iB 
well  stated  by  Theremin : 

The  orator  should  never  rise  into  expressions,  phrases,  and 
images  that  are  above  the  language  of  cultivated  society,  «ven 
before  an  auditory  that  would  be  able  to  follow  a  higher  style 
of  tliought,  and  to  understand  more  exquisite  modes  of  speech. 
I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of  those  who  think  they  impart  a 
peculiar  dignity  and  force  to  their  discourse  by  the  use  of  poetic 
ornament,  by  employing  words  which  they  bring  forth  from  the 
dust  of  past  centuries,  and  by  constructions  which  are  foreign  to 
pure  prose.  But  this  is  always  only  a  cold  show  without  power. 
In  the  throng  of  active  life,  amid  heartrending  misfortunes, 
luring  the  silent  hours  of  contemplation,  does  the  hearer  make 
■<no\vn  Lis  thoughts  and  feelings  to  himself  and  to  others  in  a 
^iglily  11  jwery  style,  and  in  strange,  unusual  phraseology?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  style  of  expression  which  spontaneously  associ- 
ates itself  with  tlie  silent  emotions  of  our  heart  when  they  come 
forth  into  consciousness,  is  always  as  noble  as  it  is  simple.  I^ 
therefore,  the  orator  would  penetrate  into  our  inner  life,  and 
renew  again  the  traces  of  forgotten  thou^Uta  «£v'i.ifc^\v^\>S.\s^ 
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wonld  actually  address  us,  he  mnst  employ  the  very  saine  weJ* 
known  and  customary  language  in  which  we  are  wont  to  com- 
mnne  with  onrselves.  Every  strange  expression,  nay,  every 
onnsnal  phrase,  tears  us  away  from  ourselves,  instead  of  leading 
08  hack  into  ourselves;  and  the  stream  of  inw«rd  harmonica, 
which  perhaps  was  on  tlie  point  of  ftowing  forth,  sudden)/  hrealu 
upon  such  unexpected  obstacles  and  is  dissipated.  Moreover, 
with  the  disturbance  of  this  flow  is  connected  displeasure  toward 
a  man  who  decks  himself  out  in  a  showy  costume  of  sounding 
phrases,  which,  after  all,  are  not  so  very  difficult  to  collect  to- 
gether, instead  of  employing  my  common,  every-day  language 
along  with  me,  to  his  own  true  advantage  as  well  as  mine. 
Those  very  rare  instances  when  the  speaker  selects  an  unusual 
expression  for  an  unusual  thought  are,  of  course,  excepted  here ; 
but  to  allow  one^s  self  in  even  the  slightest  departure  from  ordi- 
nary language,  unless  there  is  some  particular  reason  to  justify  it, 
leems  to  me  to  be  unadapted  to  the  oration,  and  contrary  to  its 
aim ;  and  is  therefore,  according  to  the  theory  of  eloquence  here 
laid  down,  morally  blameworthy. 

SCRIPTURAL   CONGRUITY. 

A  happy  use  of  scriptural  quotations  adds  much  to 
the  impressiveness  of  pulpit  discourse,  and  yet  a 
sermon  cannot  be  made  up  of  Scripture  phrases. 
But  as  it  is  founded  on  Scripture,  and  makes  fre- 
quent use  of  the  language  of  inspiration,  it  should  be 
in  constant  harmony  with  it.  Vinet  applies  the 
term  scriptural  tone  to  the  quality  now  commended, 
and  thinks  he  sees  in  it  a  union  of  everything  that  is 
excellent  in  pulpit  style.  He  would  have  the  imag- 
ination of  the  preacher  imbued  with  scriptural  scenes, 
and  all  his  thoughts  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  volume. 

Nothing  will  more  improve  the  style  of  a  preacher 
than  this  essential  harmony  between  his  language 
and  that  of  the  divine  word.  Tlie  Bible  is  em- 
phatically the  book  of  the  people,  and  familiarity 
with  it  has  prepared  moat  Christian  audiences  to 
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appreciate  not  only  those  beauties  and  sublimities  in 
which  it  abounds,  but  all  iv^hich  are  kindred  to  them. 

I  would  recommend  (says  Theremin)  to  all  sacred  oi  ators  ihe 
frequent  employment  of  the  expressions  and  images  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  as  a  highly  adapted  and  effectual  means  of  exciting 
affecti(  n,  provided  only  they  be  not  brought  in  merely  to  fill  up 
em])ty  space,  but  are  fused  into  the  discourse,  retaining  their 
whole  dignity  and  force.  They  are  highly  adapted,  for  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  can  never  become  antiquated,  because  it 
affords  so  many  highly  significant  expressions  for  the  manifold 
conditions  of  human  life  and  states  of  the  human  heart,  many  of 
which  appear  as  proverbial  phrases  in  the  language  of  common 
intercourse;  and  however  much  religious  education  and  the 
reading  of  the  Bible 'may  have  been  neglected,  the  orator  may 
yet,  in  the  case  of  th^  generality  of  hearers,  reckon  with  cer- 
tainty upon  a  thought  being  understood  sooner  in  a  biblical  than 
in  a  philosophical  dress.  But  the  great  power  of  Bible  language 
in  awakening  affection  consists  principally  in  this,  that  in  it  the 
expression  for  the  understanding  and  the  expression  for  the 
feelings  are  not  so  different  as  in  merely  human  rej)resentati(>ns, 
but  are  always  one  and  the  same.  The  figures  so  frequent  in 
the  Bible,  while  they  have  all  the  precision  of  an  abstract  term- 
inology, at  the  same  time  transfer  the  idea  into  the  web  of  hu- 
man relationships,  and  clothe  it  with  all  that  can  exert  infiuenco 
upon  the  mind  ;  they  are  a  ray  \<rhich  unites  in  one  both  light  and 
heat,  and  passes  over  from  the  mind  into  the  heart,  thus  kindling 
the  whole  man.  If,  now,  as  is  oftea  thfe  case,  a  sentence  from 
the  Bible,  on  our  first  meeting  with  it,  or  upon  after  occasions, 
has  awakened  a  whole  series  of  pious  emotions,  the  orator,  by 
citing  it  as  he  passes  on,  can  evoke  anew  the  affection  which  has 
already  become  connected  with  it,  and  can  apply  it  to  the  pur- 
t>oses  c  t  his  oration. 

But  while  the  clerical  student  seeks  to  imbue  his 
mind  with  scriptural  truth,  and  to  infuse 

,  ^  ^  ,  ,         SkiU  required 

the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  into  all  his  public 
utterances,  he  must  guard  against  a  theological  dia- 
lect, or  an  unskillful  amalgamation  ot  'ssvsst^^  ^\^ 
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common  phraseology.     A  few  paragraphs  from  one  of 
Dr.  Porter's  lectures  will  illustrate  this  fault : 

It  is  found  sometimes  in  single  words,  as  peradtentvrey  used 
for  perhapa;  tribulation  for  affliction  or  distresa;  sensuality  and 
carnality  for  sinful  aff'ections;  and  edification  for  instruction  or 
improvement.  So  a  phrase  is  often  employed  in  a  manner  which 
requires  a  commentary  to  give  it  significance  in  current  language^ 
as  when  licentious  conduct  is  called  "chambering  and  wan- 
tonness." 

Sometimes  this  peculiar  cast  of  style  arises  from  using  familiar 
terms  in  an  abstract  or  mystical  sense,  as  walk  and  contersatioii 
for  actions  or  deportment.  Sometimes  a  peculiar  combination 
of  words  makes  a  sort  of  spiritual  phrase,  as  "  mind  and  will  of 
God;"  "a  sense  of  divine  things;"  and  when  intensive  expression  is 
necessary,  "a  realizing  sense  of  divine  things"  is  extremely  com- 
mon in  the  pulpit  dialect.  In  some  portions  of  our  country,  and  at 
some  periods,  a  great  fondness  has  prevailed  for  compound  woitIs, 
such  as  "  God-proxoking,  heaven-offending,  Clirist-despising,  land- 
defiiing.''''  Some  of  these  awkward  anglo-ecclesiastical  combina 
tions  have  struggled  hard  for  a  standing  in  good  style  both  here 
and  in  Great  Britain,  such  as  unspeakahleness,  worldly -mindedness, 
spiritual-mindedness.  Men  of  correct  taste  will  a  thousand  times 
rather  dispense  with  all  the  advantages  of  these  terms  than  mar 
their  native  tongue  by  multiplying  such  unseemly  com])Ounds. 
There  is  the  more  need  of  guarding  against  such  terms,  be- 
cause if  they  are  formed  from  words  which  belong  to  the  lan- 
guage they  escape  the  reproach  of  barbarism,  and  therefore  may- 
be multij)lied  without  end  if  the  tendency  of  writers  to  these 
combinations  shall  be  subject  to  no  control  but  the  dictates  of 
caprice  or  affectation.  The  man  who  has  the  command  of  lan- 
guage may  easily  find  other  words  equivalent  in  sense,  or  snffi- 
ciently  so  to  substitute  for  such  complex  phrases.  In  :<»ad  o\ 
worldly -mindedness  we  may  saj  attachment  to  the  world.  In- 
stead of  S2^iritual-mindedness,  a  spirit  of  devotion,  or  a  spirit  oj 
habitual  piety. 

The  same  general  fault  in  the  preacher's  style  may  be  increased 

by  his  necessary  familiarity  with  theological  writers  of  past  twines. 

The  excellent  sentiments  which  these  often  contain,  expressed, 

perhai)S,  in  quaint  and  antiquated  phraseology,  imperceptibly  giv6 

a  cast  to  Lis  own  diction,  reaembling^  in  its  influence  on  other 
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minds,  the  stiffness  and  peculiarity  which  would  appear  in  his 
(fo/rh  if  it  were  conformed-  to  the  fashion  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

;earnest  directness. 

It  is  the  province  of  poetry  to  circle  round  and 
round,  exhibiting  for  mere  entertainment  various 
phases  of  a  beautiful  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
characteristic  of  oratory  to  have  an  -object  in  view, 
and  to  concentrate  all  its  power  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object. 

Hence  not  only  the  thoughts  must  be  earnest  and 
pertinent,  but  the  language  must  partake  of  the  same 
quality.  Here  is  an  indispensable  requisite  of  a  good 
pulpit  style,  and  one  which  causes  it  to  reject  the 
indirectness  of  the  essay  and  the  circumlocutions  of 
mere  rhetorical  embellishment..  Not  only  the  form, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  language  must  be  direct, 
appealing  pointedly  to  the  hearer,  and  causing 
him  to  perceive  continually  that  he  is  the  man  ad- 
dressed. A  good  portrait  looks  every  beholder  in  the 
eye,  and  yet  it  does  not  stare.  So  a  good  sermon, 
without  any  rude  appeal,  seems  to  say  to  every 
hearer,  "Here  is  a  message  for  you."  Its  expres- 
sions, as  well  as  the  thoughts  it  utters,  find  their  way 
to  his  heart,  and  claim  him  as  a  trophy  for  the 
Gospel. 

In  a  high  moral  sense  the  preacher  is  a  painter. 
11  is  business  is  to  spread  out  for  the  perception  of  au 
audience  scenes  of  the  past  and  the  future  relating 
to  this  life  and  the  life  to  come.  But  in  order  to 
make  hit  delineations  graphic  he  must  himself  be- 
hold the  scenes  he  describes  with  a  clear  and  direct 
view.  Then  he  can  portray  them  with  an  expressive- 
aefts  that  makes  them  real  and  5re,^QiTv\.  X/^  Q>*0^'e«^ 
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Language  is  not  only  the  vehicle  of  thonght  and 
emotionj  but  an  agent  of  the  will,  appealing  with 
persuasive  and  sometimes  commanding  power  to  the 
moral  purposes  of  others.  Earnest  directness  is  the 
language  of  persuasion.  But  this  language  cannot 
be  feigned.  It  must  be  the  truthful  expression  :1 
the  soul  of  the  speaker.  •As  such  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  soul  of  the  hearer  and  answers  the  design  of  its 
utterance. 

In  this  quality  may  be  found  the  culmination  of  a 
truly  oratorical  style. 

It  is  the  life  of  eloquence,  that  which  gives  it  breath  and  fire 
and  power.  Without  it  the  most  finislied  rhetoric  is  formal  and 
cold.  The  people  love  it,  and  it  is  for  them  we  preach.  It  is  a 
sign  of  honesty  in  the  speaker.  He  would  subdue  us  by  a  mas- 
tery he  acknowledges  himself.  It  is  not  he,  but  the  truth,  which 
makes  us  captive.  He  is  but  the  instrument,  though  a  willing, 
ardent  one.  Men  have  a  strong  passion  for  excitement,  and 
energy  always  produces  it.  We  yield  more  readily  to  sympathy 
than  to  logic  or  persuasion. 

It  does  not  necessarily  imply  vehemence.  There  is  energy  in 
deep  pathos,  in  simple  description,  nay,  sometimes  in  silence 
itself.  Whatever  subdues  us  makes  us  feel,  impels  our  passions, 
has  energy.* 

Well-managed  dialogue,  especially  in  argumenta- 
tive discourse,  often  imparts  a  life-like  energy  to  style. 

Apostrophe,  employed  for  a  similar  object,  greatlj 
stimulates  the  imagination  of  hearers  by  bringing,  as 
it  were,  before  their  eyes  the  objects  and  characters 
apostrophized. 

To  be  energetic  the  apostrophe  should  appear  unstudied,  and 
from  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  It  should  be  perfectly  within 
our  power.    Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  a  preacher  appeal- 
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ing  in  words  to  an  invisible  being  while  he-keeps  liis  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  paj)er,  speaks  on  in  his  ordinary  tone,  and  perhaps 
hesitates  until  he  turns  the  leaf.  An  apostrophe  is  better  brief. 
It  should  very  rarely  be  long.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
illusion  beyond  a  few  moments.  The  best  orator  would  fail  in 
continuing  the  effort.  Some  should  never  attempt  apostrophe. 
They  have  not  imagination  enough  to  conceive  it  well,  or,  if  it 
be  conceived,  not  the  voice  nor  the  command  of  actior  to  exe- 
cute it.  Failure  in  either  disgraces  us.  If  we  be  not  Buro  of 
Buccess  il  were  far  better  to  let  it  alone.* 

Even  though  successful,  apostrophe  must  not  be 
too  frequent,  lest  it  lower  its  own  dignity  and  dis 
tract  the  attention  of  hearers. 

Energy  of  style  demands  skill  in  the  choice  of 
words  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  No  rules 
are  sufficient  to  guide  the  speaker  here.  Sometimes 
brevity  is  needed  to  secure  force,  and  sometimes  full- 
ness to  give  the  sweep  of  a  majestic  idea.  "A  brief 
sentence  sometimes  flashes  truth  like  lightning." 
But  a  discourse  made  up  of  brief  sentences  lacks  a 
bond  of  connection  and  becomes  a  rope  of  sand. 

Well-chosen  figures,  if  briefly  and  strikingly  por- 
trayed, add  greatly  to  the  energy  of  style.  But 
when  a  speaker  shows  a  disposition  to  linger  upon  a 
figure  and  dress  it  out  in  too  much  detail,  he  wastes 
his  strength  and  excites  the  impatience  of  his  hearers. 

Energy  should  inci'ease  with  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
course. Its  rise  should  be  natural,  and  its  move- 
ment calm  and  regular,  culminating,  if  possible,  in 
onanswerable  demonstrations  and  resistless  appeals. 
Energy  of  style,  as  here  recommended,  should  be  the 
offspring  of  clear 'thought  and  true  Christian  feeling. 
As  such  it  becomes  a  powerful  exponent  of  truth, 
and  never  fails  to  awaken  responsive  thrills  in  the 
hrea&te  of  hearers. 

*B6thim«% 
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Such  being  the  functions  of  language  with  refer- 
ence to  sacred  oratory,  the  minister  of  the  word 
should  cultivate  its  right  use,  and  acquire  the  habit 
of  its  most  effective  employment. 

§  2.  Means  of  Cultivating  a  good  Pulpit  Stvlr 

A  person's  habit  of  language  is  his  style,  and,  like 

other  habits,  this  is  usually  of  gradual  growth.     In 

giving  directions,  therefore  for  the  acquisition  of  a 

good  pulpit  style  it  is  necessary  to  begin  at   the 

foundation. 

convebsation. 

Here  is  the  school  in  which  our  first  lessons  of 
speech  are  taken;  and  here,  unfortunately,  many 
habits  prejudicial  to  oratory  are  acquired. 

Nevertheless,  when  one's  attention  is  aroused  to  the 
importance  of  a  correct  use  of  language,  conversation 
continues  to  be  a  school  invaluable  for  its  opportuni- 
ties of  practice.  Whatever  examples  are 
given  by  his  associates,  the  person  who 
would  acquire  a  good  conversational  style  must  re- 
solve always  to  speak  correctly,  and  to  eschew  the 
faults  which  he  observes  in  the  conversation  of  others. 
When  opportunities  occur  for  listening  to  instructive 
conversation  he  should  be  an  attentive  hearer ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  proper  for  him  to  guide  the 
conversation  in  which  he  participates,  he  should  seek 
to  turn  it  to  good  intellectual  or  spiritual  account. 
Whoever  seeks  by  such  means  to  improve  the  lan- 
guage of  his  thoughts  and  his  daily  life  will  hardly 
fail  to  succeed. 

The  next  step  beyond  personal  improvement  is  to 

make  conversation  an  agency  of  good  to  others,  and 

to  its  use  for  this  object  there  is  no  limit.    In  ancient 

times  "  they  that  feared  the  Lord  €>^a.ke  often  one  to 
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another;"  and  under  the  Christian  dispensation  direct 
religions  conversation  has  ever  proved  an  instrument- 
ality of  good  second  only  to  public  preaching. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  Christian  minister 
who  carelessly  abandons  himself  to  the  loose  cclnver- 
Bational  habits  of  the  thoughtless  or  ignorant  people 
that  may  be  around  him  ?  He  seems  to  forget  that 
by  so  doing  he  exerts  the  influence  of  a  bad  example, 
at  the  same  time  that  he*  entails  upon  himself  the 
liability  of  marring  his  public  services  by  objection- 
able forms  of  speech.  No  person  can  expect  to  form 
a  style  of  language  worthy  of  the  pulpit  who  does 
not  first  become  critical  upon  himself  and  his  most 
familiar  expressions.  Not  that  the  formalities  of 
public  address  are  to  be  introduced  into  conversation, 
but  that  every  one  contemplating  the  ofllce  of  a 
preacher  should  carefully  avoid  those  provincialisms, 
those  inaccurate  and  loose  expressions  with  which 
colloquial  language  is  usually  more  or  less  corrupted. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  man  has  learned 
to  use  language  with  ease  and  strict  propriety  in  all 
the  varied  phases  of  conversation,  he'  has  established 
a  point  of  departure  from  which  he  may  rise  to  the 
highest  power  of  eloquence. 

STUDY    OF    ONE'S    NATIVE   LANGUAGE. 

Obvious  as  is  the  necessity  of  a  careful  study  of 
the  elements  and  lexicography  of  his  native  language, 
it  is  sometimes  sadly  neglected  even  by  those  who 
have  made  some  attainments  in  the  classics.  The 
study  of  the  ancient  languages  lays  the  only  true  foun- 
dation for  complete  success  in  mastering  the  English, 
but  it  forms  no  sufficient  apology  for  the  neglect  of 
close  and  protracted  study  of  the  English  itself  bj 
the  aid  of  the  multiplied  help«>  lio^  \NR.^^^^M^vi» 
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BBADINO  AND  STUDY   OF  THB  BEST  AUTHOBS. 

Here  opens  a  broad  and  interesting  field  in  whidi 
improvement  of  style  may  be  blended  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

jSiO  young  preacher  should  content  himself  without 
reading  extensively  those  printed  sermons  whicli  have 
come  down  from  the  great  and  good  men  of  former 
generations,  and  he  shoulil  prize  the  opportunity  of 
reading,  at  least  occasionally,  the  sermons  of  cotem- 
porary  preachers.  He  should  read,  not  to  copy  nor 
to  imitate  in  any  plagiaristic  sense,  but  to  follow  the 
track  of  other  men's  thoughts,  to  observe  their  lan- 
guage, and  to  expand  his  own  mind  to  just  ideas  of 
what  sermons  ought  to  be  or  ought  not  to  be. 

Indeed,  this  kind  of  reading,  in  order  to  be  profita- 
ble, must  be  critical,  and  it  must  be  lim- 
ited  to  the  best  selections.  So  vast  is  the 
extent  of  sermon  literature  at  the  present  day  that  no 
one  need  hope  to  be  familiar  with  any  more  than  the 
best  specimens  of  the  best  authors.  But  with  these* 
he  should  be  familiar.  He  should  so  analyze  and  dis- 
sect them  as  to  perceive  their  frame-work,  and  so  en- 
ter into  their  spirit  as  to  refresh  and  invigorate  his 
soul.  So  far  as  he  perceives  them  to  be  models  of 
style  he  may  safely  imitate  their  essential  excellencies. 
"  Such  imitation,"  said  Longinus,  "  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  plagiarism,  but  as  lifting  our  souls  to  the 
standard  of  the  genius  of  others  and  filling  us  with 
their  lofty  ideas  and  energy  *' 

Great  but  mistaken  are  the  efforts  which  some 

preachers  make  to  acquire  style — an  degant  style. 

They  read  the  magazines,  they  pore  over  novels,  they 

study  Emerson,  and  even  Parker,  not  to  speak  of 

Macanlay  and  De  Quincy.    To  rach  men  the  style 
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of  Barrow,  which  the  great  Pitt  made  his  daily  sti^y, 
J8  a  myth.  The  simple  but  nervous  style  of  Wesley, 
the  majestic  diction  and  massive  beauties  of  Kichard 
Watson  are  quite  overlooked,  while  the  inflated  mag- 
niloquence of  Bascom  makes  them  stare  with  delight. 
As  a  consequence  their  pulpit  style  is  miserably 
vitiated,  and  they  become  vain  of  its  very  defects  and 
blemishes. 

The  only  hope  for  such  men  is  in  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  false  guides,  and  a  prompt  return  not 
merely  to  good  authors,  but  to  the  Bible  itself,  as 
the  proper  model  for  their  imitation.  Here,  indeed, 
is  instruction  for  the  wisest  and  best  of  preachers, 
not  merely  as  to  the  matter  of  truth,  but  as  to  the 
style  of  its  communication.  Here  will  be  seen  that 
perfectness  of  adaptation,  that  beautiful  blending  ol 
familiarity  with  the  loftiest  dignity,  the  most  power 
ful  arguments  with  the  tenderest  appeals ;  in  shorty 
models  of  style  in  all  its  varieties  and  its  highest 
perfection. 

We  are  not  to  imitate  even  Scripture  language  in 
its  minutiae,  but  rather  in  its  spirit  and  tone,  as  here- 
tofore explained. 

WRITING. 

No  person  should  trust  to  verbal  practice,  howevei 
extensive,  for  the  formation  of  style.  On  the  othei 
hand,  writing  should  be  a  constant  exercise.  Original 
composition  on  various  subjects  should  be  practiced 
with  zeal  and  industry,  and  followed  with  the  most 
careful  corrections  and  thorough  criticism.  The 
habit  also  of  reading  good  authors,  and  then  reproduc- 
ing with  the  pen  one's  own  version  of  their  thoughts, 
is  greatly  to  be  commended. 

Afi  the  subject  of  writing  will  be  YSiot^  %iSv:^  ^iba* 

^0 
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enBied  in  the  chapter  on  habits  of  preparatioit  for  tfa* 
pulpit,  it  is  here  passed  over  without  farther  remark. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  style  is  not  a  fixed,  bnt 
a  variable  quality.  No  style  is  adapted  to 
all  subjects  or  occasions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  character  of  a  sermon  prescribes  in  a  great 
degree  the  style  in  which  it  should  be  written  or  de- 
livered. Thus,  expository,  doctrinal,  and  p]*actical 
sermons  should  be  plain  and  didactic  in  their  style. 
Funeral  discourses  should  be  characterized  by  solem* 
nity,  and  hortatory  sermpns  by  energy  sjid  pathos. 
In  short,  style  must  be  the  combined  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling  adapted  to  occasions,  and  every 
preacher  should  feel  himself  called  upon  to  cultivate 
to  a  high  d^ree  and  for  all  possible  circumstances 
the  powers  of  expression  which  God  has  given  hiin 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    DELIVERY   OP   SERMONS. 

§1.  Possible  Modes. 

In  public  speaking  three  distinct  modes  are  poesi- 
ble.  The  first  is  a  recitation  from  memory  of  a  pre- 
viously composed  discourse.  The  second  is  the  read- 
ing- of  such  a  discourse  from  manuscript.  The  third 
is  the  extemporaneous  utterance  of  language  com- 
posed in  the  act  of  speaking.  These  several  modes 
are  sometimes  blended  in  greater  or  less  proportions, 
as  in  reciting  part  of  a  sermon  and  reading  the  rest, 
or  in  reading  some  parts  and  extemporizing  others. 
The  propriety  of  blending  the  three  modes  occasion- 
ally or  habitually  will  be  discussed  fiirther  along. 
Our  present  task  will  be  to  consider  them  separately, 
remarking  in  advance  that  each  mode  has  strenuous 
advocates,  and  some  special  advantages  as  well  as  dis- 
advantages. It  consequently  becomes  young  preach- 
ers to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  whole 
subject  before  forming  habits  which  in  after  life  they 
may  regret,  but  find  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be 
changed. 

RECITATION. 

On  thr  supposition  that  a  discouVse  is.  well  com- 
posed and  perfectly  committed  to  memory,  the  speak- 
er can  come  before  his  audience  with  the  advantage 
of  knowing  precisely  what  he  is  to  say,  and  prepared 
to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  task  of  delivery  and  the 
perfection  of  his  elocution.    Heuo,^  vcl  ^^\.  ot^j^^^svsas 
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and  especially  those  which  are  to  be  repeated  many 
times,  this  mode  of  preparation  will  enable  a  speaker 
to  utter  the  most  polished  diction  in  the  most  artistic 
manner.  These  were  results  which  the  Grecian  sys- 
tem of  oratory  aimed  to  accomplish.  Under  that 
system  it  was  even  customary  for  some  of  the  great 
masters,  like  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes,  to  compose 
orations  for  minor  orators  to  declaim.  Becitatioii 
was  the  general  practice  of  the  most  eminent  orators 
of  antiquity,  although  the  most  able  critics  doubt 
whether  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  recited  their  ora- 
tions word  for  word,  since  there  are  many  proofs  that 
at  times  they  employed  both  words  and  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  occasions.  Becitation  has  also  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  orators  of  modem  times,  including  not  a 
few  celebrated  preachers.  Recitation  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  general  practice  of  Eoman  Catholic 
preachers. 

We  are  now  to  consider  recitation  from  memory  in 
reference  to  its  habitual  practice  by  preachers  of  the 
Gospel.  In  this  view  it  is  subject  to  many  and  seri- 
ous objections. 

1.  It  has  a  greater  tendency  to  exhibit  the  orator 

than  to  carry  convictions  of  truth  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Hearers  instinctively 
perceive  the  difference  between  a  discourse  uttered  at 
the  moment  and  one  which  is  recited  from  memory. 
The  latter  seldom  if  ever  commands  the  same  degree 
of  attention  or  respect ;  while  it  frequently  excites  the 
suspicion  of  plagiarism,  and  the  feelings  of  contempt 
that  are  cherished  toward  the  finesse  and  trickery  of 
art. 

2.  Except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  memory  it  re- 
quires nearly  double  the  time  of  preparation,  and 

consequently  must  be  an.  intolerable  tax  upon  the 
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time  of  any  one  who  preaches  often  and  with  siiitablo 
variety.  How  profitless  such  a  tax  will  prove  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Beattie,  who  in  his  Essay 
on  Memory  estimates  that  two  days  will  ordinarily  bo 
required  to  thoroughly  memorize  a  discourse ;  with 
out  taking  into  account  the  necessity  of  preaching 
two,  three,  or  more  seraions  each  week,  as  is  the  nec- 
essary habit  of  most  American  ministers.  On  the 
supposition  that  a  minister  has  to  preach  one  sermon 
a  week,  and  that  to  memorize  each  sermon  will  re- 
quire two  days'  labor,  he  remarks : 

Two  days  every  week  are  almost  a  third  part  of  human  life. 
And  when  one  considers  that  the  sermons  thus  committed  to 
memory  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  delivered,  which  is  also  a  com- 
mon case,  who  would  not  regret  such  a  waste  of  time  ?  At  this 
rate,  of  thirty  years  employed  in  the  ministry  there  are  almost 
ten  consumed — in  what?  In  drudgery  more  laborious  and  far 
more  unprofitable  than  that  of  a  school-boy,  in  loading  the 
memory  with  words  which  are  not  remembered  for  three  days 
together. 

3.  Kecitation  from  memory  subjects  a  preacher  to 
a  painful  liability  to  error  and  failure.  Even  the 
omission  or  displacement  of  a  word  will  sometimes 
destroy  the  propriety  of  a  sentence,  and  utterly  con 
fuse  a  speaker.  Such  occurrences  are  not  only  pain- 
ful to  an  audience,  but  destructive  of  self-possession 
in  the  preacher,  often  filling  him  with  exciting  appre- 
hensions, which  harass  his  nerves  and  unfit  him  for 
the  proper  delivery  of  his  message  by  diverting  his 
attention  from  his  subject  to  himself  and  his  fears. 
Lf  the  preacher's  memory  is  tenacious  it  will  have  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  language  of  one  sermon  with 
that  of  another,  or  the  different  passages  of  one  ser- 
mon with  each  other.  Thus  every  additional  sermon 
committed  threatens  a  preacher  of  advanoAs^^  ^^^^sk^ 
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with  an  eyer-growing  incubufe,  and  an  ever-decreaBing 
power  to  throw  it  off. 

4.  Nothing  bo  effectually  as  this  habit  cripples  all 
power  of  self-reliance  in  circnmstances  which  demand 
spontaneous  utterance,  and  renders  the  before  tri« 
nmphant  orator  powerless  in  an  emergency. 

5.  This  habit  not  only  involves  tedious  preparation, 
but  renders  preaching  impracticable  in  those  statee 
of  health  which  forbid  protracted  application  of  the 
mind  to  verbal  expression. 

BEADING. 

This  style  of  deliveiy  is  peculiar  to  the  modem 
pulpit  and  lecture-room.  It  was  unknown  among 
ancient  orators,  it  was  never  commended  by  any  cel- 
ebrated rhetorician,  nor  ofBcially  by  any  Christian 
denomination,  council,  presbytery,  association,  con- 
vention, or  conference,  at  least  of  any  high  authority. 

Nevertheless,  during  the  l^st  two  centuries  it  has 
been  extensively  adopted  in  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  only  two  countries  where  it  is 
known  or  practiced  to  any  considerable  extent.  A 
historic  statement  of  its  origin  is  given  further  along.* 
The  object  of  this  section  is  simply  to  state  its  theo- 
retic advantages  and  disadvantages.  The  following 
ADVANTAGES  are  claimed  in  behalf  of  reading  as  a 
mode  of  delivering  sermons :  , 

1.  That  it  necessitates  the  habit  of  thorough  prep- 
aration for  preaching. 

2.  It  secures  by  means  of  the  requisite  preparation 
elegance  and  finish  of  style. 

8.  It  conduces  to  exactness  in  the  statement  of 
truth  and  duty,  and  hence  is  specially  important  in 
doctrinal  discourses. 

*  Vide  page  S24,  ilao  Appendix  C. 
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4.  Ihat  as  compared  with  recitation  it  is  a  gi*eat 
Raving  of  time. 

5.  That  it  is  specially  adapted  to  relieve  the  feara 
and  prevent  the  failures  of  persons  of  great  diffidence,* 
and  also  of  those  who  only  preach  occasionally. 

6.  That  in  many  cases,  as  that  of  Chalmers  foi 
example,  it  serves  as  a  wholesome  check  on  extreme 
volubility. 

•  Y.  That,  although  attended  with  some  disadvant- 
ages, it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  means  of  elevating  the 
character  of  a  minister's  preaching  and  of  increasing 
(he  weight  of  his  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  OBJECTIONS  are  urged 
'igainst  the  reading  of  sermons: 

1.  That  it  is  a  modem  innovation,  wholly  inconsist- 
ant  with  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  the  apostles, 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  it  is  a  "supine  and  slothful  way  of 
preaching." 

3.  That  the  confined  attitude  of  a  reader  is  incom- 
patible with  the  freedom  and  power  of  an  effective 
delivery. 

4.  That  the  occupation  of  the  eye  with  a  manu 
script  deprives  a  speaker  of  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  effective  means  of  engaging  the  attention 
and  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  his  hearers ;  also,  that 
the  voice  in  reading  can  never  be  so  natural  or 
expressive  as  in  free  speaking. 

5.  That  even  more  than  recitation  it  prevents  the 
preacher  from  uttering  new  thoughts,  or  availing  him 
self  of  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion  or  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

6.  That  it  is  unfavorable  to  the  highest  degree  of 
eloquence  and  of  usefulness  in  the  pulpit. 

7.  That  it  is,  in  fact,  no  guard  9cgdA\^»X.  wA^^^^'CkKs^  ^ 
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preparation,  but  often  tends  to  that  by  the  necesaity 
it  involves  of  repeating  sermons,  and  that  without 
adaptation  to  change  of  circumstances. 
*  8.  That  it  involves  a  great  waste  of  time  and 
energy  by  appropriating  to  mere  verbal  composi 
tion  a  large  portion  of  life  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  thought  and  liberalizing  study. 

• 

XXTEMPOBANEOUS  DELIVEBY. 

This  must  be  pronounced  the  normal  method  of 
human  speech.  Man  is  endowed  alike  with  powers 
of  thought  and  of  utterance;  and  so  intimate  is 
the  union  between  the  two  classes  of  powers  that 
ordinarily  one  is  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the 
other. 

Circumstances  of  education  and  habit,  however, 
sometimes  derange  the  appropriate  balance  betweien 
these  classes  of  faculties,  cultivating  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  counterpart.  This  fact  is  exemplified 
equally  in  the  cases  of  persons  who  by  boldness  and 
practice  acquire  great  fluency  of  speech  without  cor- 
responding knowledge,  and  of  those  who  acquire 
much  knowledge  without  the  capacity  of  correctly 
and  freely  communicating  it  in  speech. 

The  only  just  use  of  words  is  to  serve  as  vehicles 
of  thought.  A  judicious  advocacy  of  extemporaneous 
delivery  must  therefore  always  be  based  upon  an 
appropriate  preliminary  education  of  both  classes  of 
faculties,  as  well  as  specific  provision  of  thought  in 
advance  of  verbal  utterance.  As  well  may  a  man 
who  cannot  construct  grammatical  sentences  be  ad- 
vised to  write  sermons,  as  one  to  speak  extempora- 
neously who  has  no  adequate  thoughts  to  express. 
The  quality  of  extemporaneousuess,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  applying  excVm^elY  to  language. 
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It  consiBts  in  the  ready  or  instantaneous  expression  of 
thought  in  fitting  words. 

The  objections  urged  against  extemporaneous  de- 
li zery  are  chiefly  based  upon  its  abuses,  or 
upon  inadequate  preparation  for  its  success- 
ful accomplishment.     The  most  prominent  are  the 
following: 

1.  That  it  tends  to  repetition,  verbosity,  looseness 
of  construction,  and  many  other  faults  of  style. 

2.  That  a  ready  utterance  of  words  is  apt  to  be 
substituted  for  solidity  and  profundity  of  thought. 

3.  That  the  confidence  of  speaking  easily  or  flu- 
ently predisposes  preachers  to  indolence  of  mental 
and  spiritual  preparation;  in  other  words,  to  make 
extempore  speech  the  vehicle  of  extempore  thought. 

4.  It  is  also  objected  to  extempore  preaching  that 
it  lowers  the  dignity  of  the  Gospel  message  by 
making  its  utterance  mediocre  and  commonplace. 

Intelligent  advocates  of  extemporaneous  delivery 
should  never  apologize  for  any  such  faults  or  abuses, 
but  should  rather  insist  upon  that  previous  discipline 
of  the  powers  of  thought  and  of  speech  which  will 
effectually  guard  against  them. 

5.  It  is  further  alleged,  with  truth,  that  the  excel- 
lence of  extemporaneous  preaching  is  variable.  If  it 
sometimes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  rises  above 
a  given  standard,  at  other  times  it  falls  below.  Tliis, 
however,  is  true,  at  least  in  some  degree,  of  the  other 
Qiodes  of  delivery,  since  it  often  happens  that  when  a 
serinon  must  be  composed,  the  preacher  may  not  be 
in  a  favorable  state  of  health  or  frame  of  mind  for 
writing ;  while  the  best  written  productions,  whether 
read  or  recited,  often  fail  entirely  of  adaptation  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  preacher  or  his  congrega- 
tion. 
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In  favor  of  extemporaneous  deliyery  ik  d 
several  important  considerationB : 

1.  As  the  natural  mode  of  speech,  it  is  that  to 
which  a  speaker  feels  originally  prompted  and  that 
which  the  hearer  demands. 

2.  It  most  readily  secures  and  fixes  attention. 

3.  If  preceded  by  suitaUe  preparation  it  is  favor* 
mble  to  the  most  spirited,  if  not  the  most  polished 
composition. 

4.  It  avoids  the  mechanical  dryness  of  recitation 
and  the  prosy  dullness  of  reading,  whilei  it  arouses  in 
the  highest  degree  the  interested  sympathy  of  both 
speaker  and  hearer. 

5.  It  enables  the  speaker  to  take  advantage  of  the 
thoughts  and  impressions  of  the  hour,  and  especially 
of  the  inspiration  of  impressive  scenes. 

6.  It  places  him  in  the  true  and  only  position  to 
receive  aid  from  on  high  while  speaking,  either  by  a 
general  quickening  of  his  powers,  or  the  special  sug- 
gestion of  thoughts  or  words, 

7.  It  is  sanctioned  and  commended  by  the  best 
examples  of  preaching,  and  by  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence. 

A   COMPOSITE   MODE   OF   DELIVERY. 

It  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  inquiry  whether  a 
preacher  may  not  so  blend  the  several  modes  of  de- 
livery just  described  as'  to  avoid  the  defects  and 
secure  the  advantages  of  all.  Without  doubt  some 
<X)nceBsion  should  be  made  to  circumstances,  and 
also  to  mental  or  physical  constitutions.  Hence  any 
preacher  who,  sincerely  desiring  to  make  the  most 
of  his  talents  in  the  service  of  God,  finds  on  careful 
experiment  that  either  mode  of  preaching  is  bet 
ter  adapted  to  render  him  \iseful  than  the  others^ 
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uhould  feel  at  liberty  to  adopt  and  practice  that  in 
preference.  Whichever  general  style  of  delivery  he 
may  adopt,  it  is  unquestionably  his  duty  to  render  it 
as  free  as  possible  from  objections.  If  he  recite  from 
memory  he  should  seek  to  be  able  to  introduce  new 
and  pertinent  passages,  or  to  omit  those  which  are 
ii  relevant,  at  pleasure.  If  he  read,  the  more  nearly 
his  reading  approaches  free  delivery  the  more  effect- 
ual it  will  be.  If,  again,  he  practice  extempore  speech 
he  should  cultivate  a  terse  and  accurate  style  of  dic- 
tion and  solidity  of  thought,  as  well  as  warmth  of 
feeling.  While,  therefore,  circumstances  may  some 
times  enable  an  extempore  preacher  readily  to  re- 
member and  naturally  to  recite  some  passages  of  his 
written  preparation,  so  they  may  at  other  times  sug- 
gest valuable  additions  to  the  recited  or  road  dis- 
course. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule, 
that  any  composite  style  of  delivery  will  exhibit 
patchwork,  and  lack  that  symmetry  essential  to  a 
perfect  impression.  On  this  subject  Dr.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander says  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Preaching :" 

The  whole  train  of  operations  is  different  in  reading  or  writing 
a  discourse,  and  in  pronouncing  it  extempore.  If  I  may  borrow 
a  figure  from  engines,  the  mind  is  geared  differently.  No  man 
goes  from  one  track  to  the  other  without  a  painful  jog  at  the 
"  switch."  An^  this  is,  I  suppose,  the  reason  why  Dr.  Ohalmerb 
cautions  his  students  against  every  attempt  to  mingle  reading 
with  free  speaking.  It  is  not  unlike  trying  to  speak  in  two  lan- 
guages. It  requires  the  practice  of  years  to  dovetail  an  extern- 
|)craneous  paragraph  gracefully  into  a  written  sermon. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  done,  but  usually  only  by 
those  who  have  first  acquired  readiness  and  correct- 
ness of  extemporane(>U8  speech. 
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§  3.  Historical  View  of  the  Pbacticb  and  Tb» 
ORY  OP  Preachers  in  different  Ages  and 
Countries  in  reference  to  the  Mode  op  D» 
livery. 

If  the  present  were  a  topic  of  ordinary  impbrtanoe 
it  might  be  dismissed  with  the  foregoing  general  con- 
siderations, leaving  students  and  young  ministers  to 
choose  between  conflicting  theories  in  accordance 
with  their  inclinations.  But  it  has  happened  that 
on  this  subject,  more  than  any  other  within  the  range 
of  homiletics,  different  theories  and  divergent  prac- 
tice have  prevailed. 

It  therefore  seems  important  that  students  of  the 
present  day  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
judging  for  themselves  as  to  the  value  of  the  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  the  experience  and  discussions  of 
the  past.  This  indeed  seems  the  more  important  in 
view  of  the  strange  constructions  that  have  been  put 
upon  history  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  reading 
sermons.  Even  the  excellent  Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover, 
makes  use  of  the  following  statements : 

How  far  the  practice  of  preaching  extemporary  discourses  pre- 
1  ailed  among  the  fathers  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty; 
Origen  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  who  introduced  this  method. 
This,  however,  he  did  not  attempt,  as  Eusebius  affirms,  till  he 
was  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  acquired  by  ex]r»o- 
ri^nce  great  freedom  in  the  pulpit. 

This  passage  would  seem  to  indicate  that  down  to 
the  third  century  reading  had  been  the  rule,  and  that 
Origen  at  an  advanced  age  introduced  extempora- 
neous delivery  as  an  exception.  The  same  writer 
again  asserts :  "  Though  there  were  in  the  primitive 
ages  many  exceptions,  it  seems  plainly  to  have  been 
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the  general  usage  that  sermons  were  written."  Th6 
reader  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  facts  in  chro- 
nological order. 

1.  Scripture  history  gives  no  couvtenance  to  t/i^i 
idea  that  sermons  were  read  previoics  to  the  dose  of 
the  apostolic  era. 

From  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  work  the  reader 
will  have  learned  in  what  sense  certain  worthies  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  regarded  as  preachers. 
But  who  can  imagine  anything  more  absurd  than  the 
idea  that  Enoch,  or  Noah,  or  Moses,  or  Solomon,  or 
the  Jewish  prophets  appeared  before  the  people 
whom  they  addressed  with  manuscripts  from  which 
to  read,  or  even  with  memorized  orations  to  recite. 
No  less  absurd  would  be  any  similar  supposition  re- 
specting the  manner  observed  by  our  Lord  in  his 
preaching  and  teaching.  "  Then  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  taught  them,  saying,"  is  Matthew's  brief 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  delivered 
his  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Equally  significant  are 
the  words  of  Luke,  describing  our  Lord's  sermon  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  "When  he  had  closed 
the  book  and  sat  down,  and  the  eyes  of  all  them  in 
the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him,  "  he  began  to 
say  unto  them,"  etc.  "And  all  bare  him  witness, 
and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth." 

An  examination  of  all  the  accounts  we  have  of  .the 
preaching  of  those  great  evangelists  Peter  and  Paul, 
as  well  as  the  other  apostles,  will  lead  us  to  a  similar 
conclusion  with  respect  to  their  mode  of  address. 
While  we  cannot  doubt  the  anxiety  of  thought  and 
study  which  they  devoted  to  the  great  subjects  of  their 
Gospel  message,  all  allusions  to  their  preaching  and 
teaching,  whether  a^ong  the  Jews  or  G^\>A5i\a'$.^\».^fiV2^ 
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cate  that  they  spoke  off-hand,  and  were  orer  readj 
for  a  correct  and  forcible  utterance  of  the  truth  in 
language  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which  thoy 
were  placed. 

2.  The  habit  of  extemporaneoivs  discourse  was  hand 
ed  down  hy  the  apostles  to  their  iviinediate  successoi^\ 
in  the  uninistry  of  the  Word^  and  was  cxchcsively 
praA^ticed  during  the  early  ages  of  the  Ch  urch. 

As  a  convenient  mode  of  proving  this,  the  follow- 
ing quotation  is  inserted  from  the  Ilulsean  Prize 
Essay  of  1858,  by  the  Kev.  H.  M.  Moule,  of  Cam- 
bridge, entitled  "  Christian  Oratory  ;  an  Inquiry  into 
its  History  during  the  First  Five  Centuries :" 

The  earlj  preachers  followed,  with  apparently  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  practice  of  extemporaneous  preaching ;  understand- 
ing by  that  general  term  all  kinds  of  delivery  short  of  reading 
from  a  complete  MS.,  or  from  very  full  notes.  Jt  was  reckoned 
a  (lesirable  if  not  an  essential  requisite  in  a  preacher  that  he 
should  be  able  to  discourse  to  the  congregation  on  a  part  of  Holy 
Scri[)ture  from  the  pure  inspiration  of  the  moment. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  this  custom,  we  owe 
nearly  all  the  discourses  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  early  fathers,  not  to  their  own  pens,  but  to 
those  of  notaries,  (note-takers,)  or  short-hand  writers, 
who  reported  their  homilies  and  sermons  for  the  use 
of  their  friends  and  posterity.  Of  these  notaries  there 
were  two  kinds :  the  one  class  so  far  authorized  as  to 
be  considered  professional,  the  other  consisting  of 
amateurs,  persons  who  either  loved  the  Gospel  or  the 
pieacher  so  much  as  to  wish  to  preserve  the  worda 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  latter.  In  the  works 
of  the  fathers  we  find  numerous  proofs  of  the  cus 
tom  of  reporting.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Constantinople,  alluded  publicly  to  the 
two  classes  mentioned  above.   G^tudeutius  of  Brescia, 
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in  a  preface  to  his  sermons,  mentions  that  Llie  note- 
takers  Lad  inaccurately  reported  his  words.  Accord- 
ing to  Neander  and  others  the  recensions  found 
necessary  among  the  homilies  of  the  fathers  were 
owing  to  the  differences  and  errors  of  the  tachy- 
graphs.  A  remark  made  of  Origen  by  Eusebius, 
Book  VI,  chap,  xxxvi,  illustrates  both  the  custom  of 
preaching  and  reporting  prevalent  in  the  period  re- 
ferred to : 

Then,  as  was'  to  be  expected,  our  religion  spreading  more  and 
more,  and  our  brethren  beginning  to  converse  more  freely  with 
all,  Origen,  who  they  say  was  now  more  thai!  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  who  from  long  practice  had  acquired  great  facility  in  dis- 
coursing, permitted  his  discourses  to  be  taken  down  by  ready 
writers,  a  thing  which  he  had  never  allowed  before. 

This  passage  of  Eusebius  is  quoted  in  full,  that  the 
reader  may  judge  of  the  extreme  misapprehmision  of 
its  meaning  indicated  by  the  language  of  Dr.  P., 
heretofore  quoted.  The  truth  is,  that  a  man  who 
had  practiced  reading  or  reciting  his  sermons  till  he 
was  more  than  sixty  years  old  would  hardly  then 
think  of  learning  to  practice  extempore  speech. 
Whereas,  having  undoubtedly  practiced  that  style  of 
speech  for  long  years,  and  thus  acquired  great  facility 
in  discoursing,  he  threw  off  his  youthful  diffidence, 
and  allowed  the  ready  writers  to  report  his  discourses 
for  posterity,  which  would  have  been  unnecessary  had 
they  been  already  written. 

If  further  proof  is  needed  that  the  custom  of  the 
kthers  was  to  preach  extemporaneously,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  and  structure  of  their  dis- 
courses, which  are  for  the  greater  part  familiar 
expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  any  other 
than  freely-spoken  address  would  have  been  out  of 
place.    Besides,  they  contain  various  ^^sssea^'s.  ^^^sxn.^ 
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owed  tlioir  origin  to  passing  events,  and  consequentlj 
«amidM  from  could  HOt  have  been  precomposed.  The 
following  from  Clirysostom  are  examples : 


wtaAi!}' ■OStOOl* 


Tho  conconrse  of  clouds  (he  says  on  the  appeftrance  of  a  sud- 
den storm)  has  made  it  somewhat  overcast  for  as  to-day.  Bat 
the  presence  of  our  teacher,  the  Bishop  Flavian,  lias  rendend  it 
brigliter.  For  the  sun,  when  he  darts  his  beams  ^om  tho  midst 
of  the  central  summit  of  heaven,  oasts  no  such  light  upon  oai 
bodies  as  t)ie  presence  of  paternal  affection  pours  a  brilliauoe 
into  our  souls,  darting  its  beams  from  the  midst  of  the  (episco- 
pal) throne." 

The  fourth  sermon,  on  texts  from  Genesis,  has  in  ii 
the  curious  passage  about  lighting  the  lamps  during 
divine  service  < 

Let  me  b^  you  to  arouse  yourselves,  and  to  put  awaj  that 
sluggishness  of  mind.  But  why  do  I  say  this?  At  tho  very 
time  wlien  I  am  setting  forth  before  you  the  Scriptures,  you  are 
turning  your  eyes  away  from  me  and  fixing  them  on  tlie  lamps, 
and  upon  the  man  who  is  lighting  the  lamps.  O,  of  what  a 
sluggish  soul  is  tiiis  tlie  mark,  to  leave  the  preacher  and  turn  to 
him !  I  too  am  kindling  the  fire  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  upon  my 
tongue  there  is  burning  a  taper — the  taper  of  sound  doctrine. 
Greater  is  this  light,  and  better,  than  the  light  that  is  yonder. 
For,  unlike  that  man,  it  in  no  wick  steeped  in  oil  that  I  am  light- 
ing up.  I  am  rather  inflaming  souls,  moistened  with  piety,  by 
the  desire  of  heavenly  discourse. 

Again,  in  the  third  homily  on  David  and  Saul, 
having  perceived  among  the  audience  some  persons 
who  had  attended  the  theater  instead  of  the  Church 
the  Sunday  before,  he  opens  the  discourse  by  express- 
ing his  regret  that  he  could  not  distinguish  them 
with  certainty,  that  so  he  might  exclude  them  from 
a  ]>articipation  in  the  Holy  Communion. 

3.  T/ie  cw<tom  of  reciting  sennona  in  whole  or  m 
part  was  introduced  'ptobahly  during  the  fourth  cfi^- 
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twry.  It  was  adopted  partly  as  a  means  of  a  more 
bLowv  style  of  oratory,  and  partly  as  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  incapacity  of  some  ecclesiastics  who  were 
not  capable  of  preaching  edifying  sermons  of  their 
o^Ti,  but  could  recite  those  of  other  men. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  more  prominent 
fathers  of  the  fourth  century  took  lessons  in  oratory 
from  tlie  teachers  of  their  day,  and  studied  the  works 
of  the  Grecian  rhetoricians,  which  embodied  most  of 
the  learning  then  extant  upon  critical  and  literary 
topics.  This  was  true  not  only  of  the  pompous 
Gregory,  but  of  the  ascetic  Jerome ;  while  Augustine, 
both  before  and  after  his  conversion,  taught  rhetoric 
as  a  profession.  Neander  thinks  that  the  character 
tfven  of  Chrysostora  was  somewhat  injured  by  this 
tause.    He  says,  (Life,  p.  7) : 

Tbe  prejudicial  effect  which  the  prevailing  system  of  rhetono 
jttAc'  upon  him  as  a  preacher  cannot  be  overlooked,  although  in 
mm,  more  than  in  Gregory  Nazianzen,  it  was  softened  down  by 
a  Christian  simplicity  of  character  and  by  a  depth  of  mind. 

Augustine,  in  his  work  on  Christian  Teaching,  form- 
ally justifies  the  practice  of  reciting  sermons  in  behalf 
of  "those  who  are  destitute  of  invention,  but  can 
speak  well  provided  they  select  well-written  dis- 
courses of  another  man,  and  commit  them  to  memory 
for  the  instruction  of  their  hearers."  Nevertheless, 
his  recommendation  is  very  guarded.  "They  will 
not  do  badly  {non  improbe  fdciant)  if  they  take  this 
cjourse ;"  which,  however  he  only  seems  to  approve  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  having  the  people  instructed 
in  the  truth  by  some  method  or  other. 

Having  made  this  concession,  he  proceeds  to  illus- 
trate a  more  excellent  way  by  admonishing  the 
preacher  of  th€  absolute  importaace  of  \si^!£fift%\safc 
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hearers  comprehend  what  he  utters,  and  enjoining 
apon  him  ^^  to  read  in  the  eyes  and  countenanqes  of 
his  auditors  whether  they  anderstand  him  or  not,  and 
to  i*epeat  the  same  thing  by  giving  it  different  terms, 
till  he  perceives  it  is  understood ;  an  advanta^  which 
those  cannot  have  who,  by  a  servile  dependence  on 
their  memories,  learn  their  sermons  by  heart,  and  re- 
peat them  as  so  many  lessons." 

Notwithstanding  these  wholesome  counsels  of 
Augustine,  the  habit  of  reciting,  once  introduced, 
spread  widely,  being  fostered  at  once  by  the  igno* 
ranee  of  centuries  following,  and  the  decline  of  pulpit 
seal  and  power.  In  fact  it  became,  and  has  si^ice  re- 
mained, the  prevailing  custom  of  both  the  Gb:eek  and 
Boman  Churches. 

4.  Hecitation  has  been  retained  as  the  prevailing 
cuslom  of  the  Continental  Churches  of  different  na- 
tions^ Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic.  Influential 
efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  both 
Churches  to  induce  a  return  to  the  primitive  mode 
of  free  delivery,  but  in  no  case  has  the  reading  of 
sermons  been  authoritatively  vindicated  or  practiced 
on  the  continent. 

Fenelon's  dialogues  may  be  regarded  as  stating  the 
very  best  opinions  derived  from  an  enlightened  Ro- 
man Catholic  view.  That  work  discusses  but  two 
methods  of  preaching :  first,  that  of  reciting  discourses 
memoriter,  "word  for  word,"  to  which  it  opposes 
numerous  pertinent  objections ;  and,  second,  that  of 
the  speaker  "  who  fills  his  mind  with  the  subject  he 
is  to  talk  of."    He  says : 

In  short,  a  man  who  has  considered  all  the  principles  and  parts 
of  the  subject  he  is  to  handle,  and  has  a  comprehensive  view  of 
them  in  all  their  extent;  who  has  reduced  his  tlionglits  to  a 
ftpoifer  method,  and  prepared- tlie  strongest  expressions  to  explain 
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and  enforce  them  in  a  sensible  manner ;  who  arranges  all  his  ar 
ruments,  and  has  a  sufficient  number  of  affecting  figures ;  such 
a  man  certainly  knows  everything  he  ought  to  say  and  the  order 
in  which  the  whole  should  be  placed ;  to  succeed,  therefore,  in 
his  delivery  he  wants  nothing  but  those  common  expressions 
tliat  must  make  the  bulk  of  his  discourse.  Do  you  believe  now 
that  such  a  person  would  have  any  difficulty  in  finding  easy  and 
tmiliar  expressions  ? 

In  these  views  Fenelon  practically  foUqwed  his 
great  master,  Augustine,  who  having  demonstrated 
the  superior  importance  of  subjects  or  things  to  words 
says:  "Let  not  the  preacher  become  a  servant  of 
words  ;  rather  let  words  be  servants  to  the  preacher. 
This  fe  what  the  apostle  says,  'not  with  wisdom  of 
words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  be  made  of  none  effect.' " 

In  our  own  day  we  find  Adolphe  Monod,  the  most 
celebrated  Protestant  preacher  of  France,  expressing 
similar  views,  more  tolerant  indeed  toward  recitation, 
but  with  specific  objections  to  reading.     He  says : 

If  we  read,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  assume  a  tone  entirely 
natural ;  either  because  the  art  of  reading  well  is  perhaps  more 
difficult/  than  that  of  speaking  well,  or  because  the  preacher  who 
reads,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  speaking,  places  himself  thereby 
In  a  kind  of  false  position,  of  which  he  must  undergo  the  penalty. 

• 

He  subsequently  adds : 

Finally,  will  it  be  possible  to  avoid  the  inconveniencef  just 
men*.ioned,  and  shall  we  certainly  attain  a  simple  delivery  by 
abandoning  ourselves  to  extempore  speaking?  I  believe,  indeed, 
tiiat  this  is  the  method  in  which  one  may  hope  for  the  best  do- 
livery  ;  provided  always  that  the  speaker  has  so  great  a  facility, 
o-  so  complete  a  preparation,  or,  .what  is  better,  both  at  once, 
as  to  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  a  painful  search  for  thoughts 
and  words.  Without  this  it  is  the  worst  of  all  methods  for  mat- 
ter as  well  as  for  form.* 

♦  A.  Monod  on  the  Delivery  of  Sermons.  See  Aj  pendLx  to  Selool 
Otecourees,  pul\ished  by  Sheldon,  Blakeuiaii^  &  CIq,^'^^^  X«s^i« 
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5.  TJie  custom  of  reading  sermons  arose  in  Englana 
dfx)ut  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century^  during  the 
troubles  of  the  Reformation, 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
gives  the  following  account  of  its  origin  about  1542 : 

Now  that  the  Refonnation  made  a  greater  progi'ess,  much  pains 
was  taken  to  send  eminent  preachers  over  the  nation ;  not  con- 
fining them  to  particular  charges,  but  sending  them  with  the 
king^s  license  up  and  down  to  many  places.  Many  of  these  li- 
censes are  enrolled,  and  it  is  likely  that  many  were  granted  that 
were  not  so  carefully  preserved.  But  provision  was  also  made 
for  people's  daily  instruction;  and  because  in  that  ignorant 
time,  there  could  not  be  found  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
jireachers,  and  in  a  time  of  so  much  juggling,  they  would  not 
trust  the  instruction  of  the  people  to  every  one,  therefore  none 
was  to  preach  except  he  had  gotten  a  particular  license  for  it 
from  the  king  or  his  diocesan.  But  to  qualify  this  a  book  of 
homilies  was  printed,  in  which  the  Gospels  and  epistles  of  all  the 
Sundays  and  holidays  of  the  year  were  set  down,  with  a  hom- 
ily to  every  one  of  these,  wliich  is  a  plain  and  practical  para- 
phrase on  these  parcels  of  Scripture.  To  tliese  are  added  many 
serious  exhortations,  and  some  short  explanations  of  the  most  ob- 
vious difficulties,  that  show  the  compiler  of  tlieni  was  a  man  both  of 
good  judgment  and  learning.  To  these  were  also  added  sermons 
uron  several  occasions;  as  for  weddings,  christenings,  and  lu- 
nb.'  .Is;  and  these  were  to  be  read  to  the  peoi)le  by  such  as  were 
not  licensed  to  preach.  But  those  who  were  licensed  to  preach, 
being  oft  accused  for  their  sermons,  and  complaints  being  made 
to  the  king  by  hot  men  on  botli  sides,  they  came  generally  to 
write  and  read  their  sermons.  From  thence  the  reading  of  ser- 
mons grew  into  a  practice  in  this  Cliurch ;  in  which,  if  there  wa» 
not  that  heat  and  fire  wliich  the  friars  had  showed  in  their 
declamations,  so  that  the  passions  of  the  hearers  were  not  so 
mVich  wrought  on  by  it,  yet  it  has  produced  the  greatest  treasure 
of  weighty,  grave,  and  solid  sermons  tliat  ever  the  Church  of 
God  had;  whicli  does  in  a  great  measure  compensate  that  seem- 
ing flatness  to  vulgar  ears  that  is  in  the  delivery  of  them. 

Tie  same  author  in  another  connection  says : 
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riie  practice  of  reading  sermons  commenced  among  ns  a  long 
nme  after  the  Reformation,  and  its  introduction  excited  general 
alarm,  indignation,  and  disgust. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  the  follow- 
ing royal  order  was  published  against  the  custom : 

Mr  VicE-CnANOELLOR  AND  GENTLEMEN  I  Wliercas  his  majesty 
in  informed  tliat  the  practice  of  reading  sermons  is  generally  taken 
up  Vy  the  preachers  before  the  university,  and  therefore  contin- 
ued even  before  himself,  his  majesty  liath  commanded  me  to 
signify  to  you  his  pleasure  that  the  said  practice,  which  took  be- 
ginning with  the  disorders  of  the  late  times,  be  wholly  laid  aside; 
and  that  the  aforesaid  preachers  deliver  their  sermons,  both  in 
Latin  and  English,  by  memory,  or  without  book,  as  bging  a  way 
of  preaching  which  his  majesty  judgeth  most  agreeable  to  the 
use  of  all  foreign  Clmrches,  to  the  custom  of  the  university  here- 
tofore, and  to  the  nature  and  intendment  of  that  holy  exercise. 
And  that  his  majesty's  commands  in  the  premises  may  be  duly 
regarded  and  observed,  his  further  pleasure  is  that  the  names  of 
all  such  ecclesiastical  persons  as  shall  continue  the  present  supine 
and  slothful  way  of  preaching  be  from  time  to  time  signified 
unto  me  by  the  vice-chancellor  for  the  time  being,  upon  pain  of 
his  majesty's  displeasure.  Monmouth. 

October  8,  1674. 

6.  N'otwithstanding  all  opposition^  this  custom  of 
reading  sermons  has  continued  to  a  ceriain  extent  ever 
since,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  voluminous  controversy, 
for  the  marrow  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Appendix  of  this  volume. 

Readers  of  the  controversy  can  hardly  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  the  best  of  the  argument  has  always  been  in 
ojiposition  to  reading.  Nevertheless,  the  custom  has 
always  found  adherents,  and  that  among  the  learned, 
who  ought  to  have  been  most  capable  of  dispensing 
with  it. 

7.  After  three  hundred  years  of  discussion  and  ex- 
periment  with  reference  to  the  advantaqe.%  aiix^  d%%Q^ 
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vantages  of  reading,  the  best  modem  opinion  is  infih 
VOT  of  the  primitive  mode  of  exte?njpo?*aneous  address^ 
rendered,  however,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  hy  coi*- 
lateral  and  auxiliary  Vkriting, . 

The  extracts  of  the  Appendix  are  submitted  in  part 
proof  of  this  important  proposition.  From  them  it  will 
appear,  that  however  mach  is  conceded  to  the  imiM>rt- 
ance  of  writing  as  a  means  of  self-culture  to  the  min- 
ister, and  as  an  agency  for  perpetuating  ministerial 
influence  through  tlie  aid  of  the  press,  yet  that  the 
most  effective  public  speaking  has  always  been  ex*- 
temporaneous,  and  that  every  active  Christian  de- 
nomination of  the  present  day  is  making  strenuous 
exertion  to  induce  its  rising  ministers  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  effective  and  powerfiil  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress. SX  least  prominent  individuals  or  periodicals 
representing  the  evangelical  portion  of,  the  Church 
'of  England,  the  English  Independents,  the  Baptists 
of  England  and  America,  the  Unitarians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Presbyterians,  and  Protestant  Episcopalians 
of  this  country,  appear  now  to  be  striving  with  one 
accord  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  important 
object.  In  all  quarters  it  seems  to  be  conceded  that 
revivals  of  religion  have  been  and  are  to  be  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  extemporaneous  delivery  of  truly 
evangelical  sermons.* 

The  Wesleyan  Churches  both  of  Europe  and  Amer- 

*  Corresponding  to  these  movements  among  the  Protestants  of  £ii« 
gland  and  America  a  similar  one  is  in  progress  among  the  Catholics  ot 
France.  M.  Ban  tain,  Vicar-Gencral  and  professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  the 
oldest  theological  school  in  Parin,  has  recently  published  an  entire  vol- 
ume on  extempore  speaking,  urging  its  general  adoption  by  the  clergy. 
Thin  indicates  tiiat  the  French  are  becoming  tired  of  recited  sermons. 
The-  American  translation  of  Bantain  has  already  been  adopted  as  a 
text-  book  in  certain  Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Episcopal  institu- 
tions of  this  country,  and  will  doubtless  exert  a  wide  influence  in  pro* 
Moating  prompt  and  effeotavo  habits  of  eloquence. 
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.ca  hare  fiom  the  beginning  maintained  a  uniform 
and  consistent  record  on  the  subject.  They  attribute 
their  rapid  progress  and  glorious  successes  in  no  smalt 
degree  tc  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  consistent 
adherence  to  this  primitive  mode  of  proclaiming  the 
Gospel. 

Our  fatliers  expected  to  see  men  awakened  and  converter 
under  their  sermons,  and,  the  expectation  led  to  an  adaptation  of 
their  discourses  to  this  end.  A  sermon  that  had  not  some  visible 
effect  was  never  satisfactory,  whatever  might  be  the  hope  of  its 
future  results.  It  was  usual  with  them  to  end  the  discourse 
with  a  home-directed  and  overwhelming  application,  and  often 
to  follow  it  immediately  with  exercises  of  prayer,  that  they 
might  gather  up  the  shaken  fruit  on  the  spot.  Hence  revivals 
flamed  along  their  extensive  circuits.  They  were  workmen^  and 
workmen  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 

Extemporaneous  preaching  was,  until  latfely,  the  universal 
usage  of  our  ministry.  It  was  more  than  this;  it  was,  as  we 
have  intimated,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  the  kind  of  preach-* 
ing  we  have  attributed  to  them.  We  cannot,  indeed,  conceive  of 
the  preaching  we  have  described  as  other  than  extemporaneous. 
Reading  never  could  be  preaching,  in  this  sense,  any  more  than 
the  letters  of  the  one  word  spell  the  other.  How  those  heroic 
men  could  have  gone  thundering  through  the  land,  prostrating 
multitudes  to  the  earth,  or  melting  them  to  tears,  by  the  reading 
of  manuscripts,  is  a  problem  which  certainly  no  experiment 
ever  solved  and  no  logic  can  show.  They  would  have  been  an 
entirely  different  class  of  men,  and  Methodism  a  quite  different 
affair,  if  they  had  been  readers  instead  of  what  they  preeminently 
were —j;  readier  s.* 

Ni  t  only  the  loftiest  oratory,  but  the  largest  success  has  al- 
ff  ays  attended  upon  the  speaking  ministry;  not  only  Christianity 
i!i  its  infancy,  but  every  revival  of  it  since  its  first  corruption 
made  its  early  and  only  advances  under  a  speaking  ministry ; 
and  Motliodisni,  therefore,  which  is  the  latest  revival,  and  the 
recovery  of  the  original  ideal  of  this  glorious  woi-k,  has  achieved 
its  triumphs,  and  s[)read  itself  into  if  not  over  every  quarter  of 

•  Htevens-s  "Preachuag  Required  by  tlift  TVxsvft!^^^  \.'^.^SiV.-=V^i^ 
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tlie  globe,  bj  following?  that  style  of  83>eakiDg  which  the  science 
and  art  of  oratory,  in  tlieir  jirofoundcst  productions  and  most 
Hlnstrious  examples,  have  always  recognized  as  based  on  the 
natnre  of  things,  and  the  natural  tastes  and  judgment  of  man- 
kind.— Tefpt. 

It  18  certainly  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  witli 
iucreasing  facilities  for  education  there  will,  by  these 
Churches  in  the  future,  be  no  abandonment  of  this 
truly  apostolic  mode  of  preaching.  Let  the  standard 
be  elevated  by  all  legitimate  means.  Let  the  pen  be 
a  constant  auxiliary;  but  let  the  experience  of  the 
past  be  considered  as  having  demonstrated  this  to  be 
the  most  excellent  way. 

Note. — As  King  Charles  of  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  uttered  his  official  protest  against  sermon 
reading,  so  Queen  Victoria  in  the  nineteenth  has  made 
.public    commendation   of  extem|)ore    preaching.      The 
following  is  from  her  published  diary: 

October  29,  1854. — We  went  to  the  Kirk  as  usual  at  twelve  o'clock. 
The  service  was  performed  by  tiie  Rev.  Norman  M'Leod,  of  Glasgow, 
and  anything  finer  I  never  heard.  The  sermon,  entirely  extempore, 
was  qiite  admirable;  so  simple,  and  yet  so  eloqnent,  and  so  beauti- 
fully argued  and  put.  .  .  .  Kvery  one  came  back  deliglued,  and  how 
Batisfactory  it  is  to  come  back  from  church  with  such  feelings ! 

To  this  royal  indorsement  of  extempore  preaching 
may  be  added  that  of  one  of  the  8overeiL::n  people  of 
America,  who,  having  heard  the  same  preacher,  ox* 
\  ressed  his  appreciation  both  of  the  man  and  his  manr  ii 
in  the  following!:  terms : 

I  would  give  a  hnndred  dollars,  yes,  two  hundred,  if  I  could  hoar 
another  sermon  tiiat  would  do  rae  as  much  good  as  the  only  one  I 
ever  heard  from  Dr.  M'Leod.  I  shall  never  forget  it.  lie  did  not 
look  at  a  scrap  of  paper  from  begiruiing  to  end.  But  he  took  hold  <if 
me  with  a  grip  which  he  has  uever  let  go  to  this  day. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PULPIT   ELOCUTION. 

g  1.  Nature  and  Importance  of  Elocution. 

Aj^^ciently  the  term  elocution  was  used  to  signifj 
ityle,  and  whatever  belonged  to  verbal  expression. 
At  that  period  the  term  pronunciation  was  emploj  ed 
as  the  equivalent  of  vocal  delivery. 

Even  in  the  English  language  a  similar  use  of  the 
terms  has  continued  till  recently.  Of  late  a  change 
has  become  fairly  established  by  which  pronunciation 
is  limited  to  the  utterance  of  syllables  and  words, 
and  elocution  is  employed  to  signify  vocal  utterance 
and  whatever  belongs  to  oratorical  delivery.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  nomenclature  practical  rhetoric 
embraced  invention,  disposition,  elocution,  and  pro- 
nunciation. In  modern  phrase  it  embraces  inven- 
tion, disposition,  style,  and  elocution. 

In  this  sense  elocution  has  been  quite  too  much 
overlooked  by  writers  on  homiletics,  and  also  by 
preachers.  Indeed,  some  able  writers,  Whately,  for 
example,  have  urgently  opposed  the  study  of  elocution 
on  the  ground  that  it  produced  artificiality  of  manner. 
'Be  natural,"  say  they,  "  and  the  whole  end  is  gain- 
ed." But  their  use  of  the  term  natural  is  equivocal. 
Foi  man  to  be  natural  in  the  absolute  sense  is  to  be  a 
savage,  occupying  but  a  single  grade  above  the  brutes. 
For  elevated  and  cultivated  manhood  to  be  natural  is 
quite  another  thing.  It  is  to  set  up  a  standard  of  the 
highest  excellence  attainable,  and  to  reach  as  near  to 
it  as  possible  by  all  legitimate  efforts  and  meaue.. 
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**It  requires  all  our  learning,"  said  Baxter,  "to 
make  things  plain."  So  it  requires  the  best  educa- 
tion to  be  natural  in  the  noblest  sense.  It  is  a  very 
inconsistent  philosophy  which  would  educate  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  hand,  and  the  brain,  and  yet  refuse  ti  ain- 
ing  and  culture  to  the  T^/ice.  Every  true  theory  of 
education  seeks  to  maintain  a  just  balance  between 
the  powers  of  expression  .and  those  of  acquisitiofk« 
Otherwise  the  mind  becomes  a  mere  absorbent,  use- 
less for  any  positive  agency.  If,  however,  a  paral- 
lel cultivation  is  maintained,  every  acquisition  may  be 
employed  for  the  good  of  others. 

The  whole  theory  of  homiletics  presupposes  this. 
It  demands,  indeed,  a  power  of  utterance  equal  to  an 
jtaoBtuuty  or  effective  expression  of  all  the  i<Ieas  which 
^^vtmaum.  Christian  experience  and  intellectual  effort, 
aided  by  the  spirit  of  grace,  may  have  furnished  the 
preacher.  With  anything  less  than  this  his  work 
cannot  be  accomplished.  For  moral  ends  superior 
knowledge  and  even  divine  truth  avail  nothing  if 
they  can  have  no  expression.  But  while  written* 
words  are  capable  of  expressing  both  to  the  eye  of 
intelligent  readers,  the  voice  is  the  organ  of  expres- 
sion to  the  ears  of  them-  that  can  hear.  Who  can 
estimate  the  value  of  the  human  voice  as  the  agent  of 
communication  between  the  heart  of  the  preacher 
and  the  souls  of  ipamortal  beings  ?  The  power  of 
speech,  in  close  alliance  with  that  of  reason,  distin 
guishes  man  from  all  orders  of  beings  below  him. 
And  infinite  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  appoint  this  pecul- 
iar  power  as  the  instrumentality  by.  which  men  are  to 
be  convinced  of  the  truth,  and  saved  from  their  sins. 

Now,  is  any  man  called  of  God  to  preach  the 
Gospel  justified  in  so  using  or  neglecting  his  powers 
of  speech  tfiat  thoy  will  be  incapable  of  performing 
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their  intended  office  ?  There  is  a  positive  sin  in  thia 
matter,  by  which  some  men  weaken  their  lungs  and 
shorten  their  lives,  and  a  negative  sin  of  nearly  equal 
flagrancy,  by  which  others  make  their  speech  like 
the  croaking  of  ravens  or  the  cooing  of  doves,  in- 
stead of  that  noble,  manly  utterance  which  is  at  once 
pleasant  and  powerful,  conveying,  not  to  tens  or  hund- 
reds only,  but  even  to  thousands,  the  overwhelming 
ijifluences  of  vital  truth. 

.  The  voice,  like  every  other  power  of  tlie  body  or 
mind,  is  strengthened  by  appropriate  exercise.  Hence 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  work  of  preaching  both 
agreeable  and  healthful  to  the  speaker,  instead  of 
exhausting  and  destructive  of  life.  One  office  of  good 
elocution  is  to  guide  the  speaker's  effi)rts  aright  in 
this  respect.  Another  is  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
impressiveness  and  power  in  public  address.  In  both 
respects  its  importance  is  inestimable. 
.  Pulpit  elocution  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  executive 
branch  of  homiletics.  It  is  the  divinely-appointed 
■  channel  of  communication  between  a  preacher  and  his 
hearers.  By  means  of  a  good  delivery  the  preacher 
may  apply  the  results  of  his  own  studies  and  the  full 
power  of  Gospel  truth  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  men.  For  lack  of  it  the  best  preparation  may  be 
rendered  nugatory,  and  the  Gospel  itself  a  subject 
of  scoffing  and  reproach.  The  proper  office  of  a  book 
like  the  present  is  rather  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
bn^adth  of  the  subject  of  elocution  than  to  elaborate 
its  details.  Fortunately,  there  is  no  lack  of  element- 
ary works  or  of  good  instructors  at  the  present  day, 
by  whose  aid  correct  principles  and  practice  may  be 
acc^uired.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  however,  should 
not  content  themselves  with  the  routine  of  class- 
instruction,  or  with  the  mere  peru&tal  oi  \Ks^\iSi^^^6a^> 
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Secnring  all  the  valuable  aid  they  can  from  gueh 
sources,  they  should  enter  upon  a  well-planned  and 
far-reaching  course  of  self-discipline,  aiming  at  the 
liighest  excellence,  and  not  being  content  to  stop 
short  of  it.  If  tempted  to  flag  in  the  pursuit,  let 
them  remember  Demosthenes.  In  the  first  instafioe 
they  should  aim  to  secure  just  views  of  the  subject 
in  its  various  relations,  remembering  that  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  mere  cultivation  of  the  voice,  it 
requires  the  enlistment  and  subjection  of  every  noble 
power  of  manhood  to  the  one  idea  of  expression. 

§  2.  Faults  to  be  Avoided. 

In  ^considering  this  subject  it  is  well  to  be  ad- 
monished of  some  of  the  leading  faults  of  manner 
against  which  the  minister  should  be  on  his  guard. 

AWKWARDNESS. 

It  is  always  distressing  to  an  intelligent  audience  to 
witness  clumsy  movements,  awkward  gestures,  or  any 
•species  of  ungainliness  in  manner  on  the  part  of  a 
speaker,  and  especially  of  a  preacher.  The  publicity 
of  his  office  makes  him  the  observed  of  all  observers, 
''and  there  are  seldom  wanting  those  who  are  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  attention  to  important  subjects  by  any- 
tliing  so  legitimately  within  their  field  of  criticism. 
Besides,  it  is  usually  understood  that  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  education  and  religion  should  elevate  the 
preacher  above  this  fault,  or  any  special  liability  to  it 

CARELESSNESS. 

Whether  real  or  affected,  careless  actions  or  modes 

of  speech  are  a  great  fault  in  public  speakers,  and 

especially  in  the  pulpit.     They  belong  properly  tiO 

the  clown,  never  to  the  orator.    They  usually  excite 
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• 

the  disgust  of  liearers,  who  can  never  bear  to  be 
trifled  with.  AVhatcver  apology  may  be  offered  for 
awkwardness,  carelessness  in  a  preacher,  whether  in 
reference  to  pronunciation,  verbiage,  statements,  or 
general  demeanor,  admits  of  none. 

HAUGHTINESS    AND   HARSHNESS. 

The  first  of  these  faults  pertains  to  manner  and 
bearing,  the  second  to  speech.  The  one  indicates  an 
evil  heart,  the  other  a  vicious  or  uncontrolled  tem- 
per. And  yet  they  unfortunately  attach  themselves 
to  some  preachers  to  an  extent  which  greatly  preju- 
dices the  effect  of  their  ministrations. 

No  men  have  greater  need  than  ministers  to  wish 
to  ''  see  themselves  as  others  see  them ;"  and  in  order 
to  do  so  as  much  as  possible  they  should  look  often 
into  the  Gospel  glass,  and  also  elicit  from  capable 
and  judicious  friends,  at  proper  times,  free  and  candid 
criticisms. 

FORMALITY. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  awkward- 
ness and  carelessness,  to  go  to  an  extreme  of  precise- 
ness  which  appears  stiff  and  artificial.  Formality 
suggests  to  an  audience  that  a  speaker  thinks  more  of 
himself  than  of  his  message.  It  is  a  scabbard  on  the 
Bword  of  the  Spirit ;  it  is  a  cloak  of  tinsel  thrown 
over  the  offensive  armor  of  a  Christian  warrior,  and 
should  be  put  off  as  sure  to  embarrass  the  freedom 
and  power  of  his  movements. 

LEVITY. 

Some  men  have  to  struggle  with  a  natural  light- 
ness of  character  which  greatly  weakens  their  minia- 
terial  influence,  and  often  mara  th"^  Y^Qr^T^^^X*-^  ^^  "^e^ 
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most  solemn  services  in  which  they  participata 
When  snch  men  Imd  their  way  into  the  puipit  there 
is  bnt  one  remedy  for  their  tendency  to  make  light, 
often  unintentionally,  of  sacred  things.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  a  habitual  contemplation  of  the  solemnities 
of  the  sacredofl5ce,and  in  devout  prayer  for  a  proper 
sense  of  its  proprieties.  Minds  naturally  or  by  habit 
addicted  to  trivial  thoughts  and  grotesque  associa- 
tions will  require  persevering  effort  and  gieat  assist- 
jmce  of  divine  grace  to  avoid  a  lightness  of  manner 
which  will  greatly  detract  from  the  influence  of  their 
public  addresses,  especially  in  behalf  of  religion. 

MONOTONY  AND  DULLNESS. 

The  former  attaches  itself  to  tones  of  voice,  sinu- 
larity  of  expression,  and  sameness  of  thought.  The 
latter  follows  as  an  inevitable  sequence.  Both  are 
offensive  to  taste  and  grievous  hinderances  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  legitimate  object  of  elon 
cutionary  training  to  break  up  monotony  of  pitch 
and  of  inflections,  and  to  induce  those  variations  of 
voice  and  accent  which  are  necessary  to  express  the 
ever-varying  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  human 
mind.  Activity  of  mind  and  vitality  of  Christian 
experience  should  equally  break  up  and  destroy 
monotony  of  thought  and  expression. 

§  3.  Excellences  to  be  Acquired. 

Opposite  and  to  some  extent  parallel  to  the  abov^ 
named  faults  are  numerous  graces  to  be  acquired, 
which  belong  to  the  department  of  elocution,  although 
never  developed  in  their  highest  phase  except  un- 
der the  influence  of  religious  sentiment.  They  will 
scarcely  need  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  in  ordei 
^o  be  appreciated. 
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1.  Ease,  naturalness,  and  refinement  of  manners. 

2.  Gravity,  self-possession,  and  serenity  of  mind. 

3.  A  mastery  of  vocal  and  physical  expression. 

4.  Affectionate  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  men. 
5:  Deep,  abiding,  and  powerful  earnestness. 

§  4.  Means  of  Attaining  a  Good  Pulpit 

Elocution. 

In  order  to  the  attainment  of  a  good,  not  to  say 
perfect,  pulpit  elocution,  three  things  are  necessary: 

I.  Thorough  mental  cultivation. 

II.  Systematic  training  of  the  physical  powers. 

III.  A  proper  discipline  of  the  heart,  resulting  in 
a  complete  development  of  the  moral  powers  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  speaker. 

I.  On  the  first  head  words  are  unnecessary.  No 
man  can  be  an  effective  public  speaker  who  does  not 
know  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it.  A  vacant  or  a 
shallow  brain  cannot  pour  forth  a  stream  of  eloquence. 
Furthermore,  no  precepts  can  enable  an  ignorant 
man  to  put  off  the  faults  and  put  on  the  graces  of  a 
complete  elocution.  Most  of  thie  latter  are  only  to 
be  attained  as  the  result  of  long-continued  mental 
development  and  thought  upon  sacred  subjects. 

II.  Elocution  demands  physical  training  for  three 
important  purposes. 

1.  The  proper  cultivation  of  the  vocal  powers. 
Although  not  all  of  elocution,  this  is  a  very  im* 
portant  branch  of  it.  Language,  as  the  medium  of 
intelligent  speech,  has  in  the  course  of  ages  become 
voluminous  and  complicated.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  instructive  capacities  for  conversation,  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  person  can  develop 
the  oratorical  power  of  a  complete  modern  language 
without  laborious  vocal   drill   upon   the.  ^\<^\siffioi«^ 
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Here  indeed  is  a  point  of  vital  importance,  wnd 
one  too  much  neglected.  It  involves  the  esBeucial 
matter  of  complete  articulation,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  perfect  speech ;  without  which  indeed  every 
word  spoken  is  marred  and  made  an  offense  to  the 
ear. 

Happy*,  are  those  who  have  not  the  necessity  of 
remedying  habits  of  bad  articulation ;  still  more  bo 
those  who,  by  diligent  and  persevering  practice,  have 
gained  such  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  elements  of 
language  as  to  use  them  with  precision  and  force,  and 
yet  without  thought  or  effort. 

From  articulation  the  speaker  advances  to  pronun- 
ciation, and  thence  to  inflection,  melody,  and  com- 
pass of  voice.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hush's 
great  work  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Tiuman  voice 
there  have  appeared  various  elementary  treatises  on 
elocution  based  upon  its  demonstrations,  some  one  of 
which  should  certainly  be  mastered  by  every  clerical 
student  of  the  present  day.^ 

By  the  aid  of  suitable  instruction  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  ^tudy  and  persevering  exercise  students 
may  hope  to  acquire  excellent  qualities  of  voice, 
rapidity  of  modulation,  delicacy  of  expression,  and 
all  desirable  force  of  utterance.  These  attainments 
should  ever  1^  considered  as  merely  elementary  to  the 
task  of  public  speaking.  But  they  should,  by  diligent 
training,  by  correct  criticism,  and  habitual  use,  be  so 
incorporated  into  the  second  or  cultivated  nature  of 
the  speaker  that  in  the  act  of  preaching  they  will  per- 
form their  respective  ojffices  without  apparent  effort 
or  thought;  so  that  the  whole  energy  of  the  preacher 

♦  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  "  Vocal  Culture,"  by  Russell  and  Mui>- 
dook,  to  which  '•''  Polpit  Elocution,"  by  William  Bussell,  is  an  ^oel- 
Smt  sequel. 
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may  be  embodied  in  his  discourse,  and  in  the  act  of 
Its  delivery. 

2.  The  entire  physical  frame  needs  discipline  with 
reference  to  elocution.  If  the  art  of  penmanship 
requires  a  long  discipline  of  the  muscles;  if  the 
attainment  of  any  mechanical  art,  or  the  ability  to 
play  skillfully  .upon  instruments  of  music  requiies 
yeais  of  practice,  is  it  not  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  the  proper  bearing,  attitudes,  and  gestures  of  an 
orator  can  be  assumed  without  study  and  practice  ? 

It  is  quite  probable  that  in  systems  of  gesticulation 
too  great  stress  has  sometimes  been  laid  upon  minu- 
tiae, and  that  undue  importance  has  been  attached  to 
the  finesse  of  ^  speaker's  manner ;  but  even  such 
errors  should  not  become  a  pretext  for  the  neglect  of 
that  legitimate  training  which  may  enable  the  entire 
body,  from  the  expression  of  the  eye  to  the  posture 
of  Ihe  foot,  to  become  an  animated  organ  of  expres- 
sion, co-working  with  the  mind  as  promptly  and  often 
as  powerfully  as  the  voice  itself. 

3.  Proper  physical  training  with  reference  to  health 
and  vigor  is  essential  to  freshness  and  power  of  elocu- 
tion. Our  fathers  obtained  it  in  their  long  rides  on 
horseback,  and  in  occasional  manual  labor,  more  ef- 
fe(  tiially  than  do  their  sons  in  the  best  appointed  gym- 
nasia. Nevertheless,  if  gymnastic  exercises  are  neces- 
sary as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  body  or  the  voice 
let  then,  be  practiced  diligently.  In  some  form  Jet 
the  prevailing  tendencies  of  sedentary  life  to  languor 
and  feebleness  be  broken  up.  Otherwise  a  brief  and 
feeble  ministry  will  be  the  most  that  can  be  hoped 
for  as  the  sequel  of  any  form  or  degree  of  preparation. 

Proper  and  persevering'  exercise  has  often  been  ihe 
means  of  arresting  disease  and  prolonging  life.  If  in 
every  case  it  cannot  do  this,  yet  tha  ^^^\axsvN^  <5»W»k 
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increasing  the  mnscular  power  of  the  syateniy  and 
adding  to  the  prospects  of  life  and  usefalness,  is  suffi- 
cient to  enjoin  its  systematic  and  constant  practice 
upon  any  minister  of  the  Oospel. 

Ministers,  therefore,  should  endeavor  in  their  plana 
of  exercise  to  provide  for  attaining  simultaneously  all 
three  of  the  objects  namdd  above.  The  practice  ol 
vocal  music,  of  reading  aloud,  of  declaiming  to  woods 
and  shores,  of  gesticulating  with  the  ax,  saw,  or  hoe, 
and  any  other  means  of  economizing  time  or  utilizing 
energy,  may  be  profitable  if  intelligently  directed  to 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  now  recommended. 
But  with  all  its  advantages  for  such  purposes, 
when  governed  by  a  holy  motive,  bodily  exercise 
will  profit  but  little  toward  the  sublime  ends  of  the 
Oospel  ministry  without  a  corresponding  cultivation 
of  the  moral  nature. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  secular  oratory,  pulpit 
elocution  demands, 

III.  A  proper  discipline  of  the  heart  as  an  essential 
means  of  developing  the  moral  power  of  the  preacher. 
It  may  not.be  usual  to  insist  upon  this  fact  in  this 
connection,  yet  reflection  will  show  that  the  connec- 
tion is  legitimate.  Of  what  avail  are  intellectual  at- 
tainments, and  all  the  external  graces  of  the  orator 
toward  communicating  the  peculiar  ideas  of  religion, 
if  unaccompanied  by  a  true  spiritual  discernment! 
Nq  man  can  express  that  which  he  does  not  know. 
"  But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  oi 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  : 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiiit 
ually  discerned."  1  Cor.  ii,  14. 

Here,  then,  is  a  necessity  never  to  be  overlooked. 
jtougioiu  oove-  ^^  ^^  inherent  in  the  primary  design  oi 
preaching,  and  must  be  kept  in  view  in 
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arery  form  of  preparation.  The  preacher  must  first 
have  learned  "  the  joyful  sound  "  of  the  Gospel.  His 
own  moral  susceptibilities  must  have  been  awakened 
by  its  thrill ;  otherwise,  though  desiring  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  law,  he  will  understand  neither  what 
Jie  says  nor  whereof  he  affirms. 

Equally  incapable  will  he  be  of  reaching  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  other  men  if  his  own  moral  pow 
ers  are  not  quickened  by  the  truth  of  God.  While, 
therefore,  a  true  religious  experience  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  vastly  higher  grounds  than  those  of  elocu- 
tionary necessity,  yet  it  is  proper  to  urge  it  even  on 
this  ground  as  indispensable  to  the  preacher  of  the 
word.  Such  an  experience  will  lend  a  charm  to 
every  species  of  toil  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  its  longings.  It  will  impart  additional  graceful- 
ness to  every  movement  of  the  frame,  a  higher  signif- 
icance to  every  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  a 
greater  weight  to  every  word  of  the  lips.  Thus  it  is 
that  a  deep  and  lively  religious  experience  becomes 
the  crowning  grace  of  pulpit  elocution. 

Happily,  therefore,  may  the  grand  essentials  of 
spiritual  life  and  progress  be  made  tributary  to  the 
glorious  object  of  proclaiming  the  unsearchable  ricliefl 
of  Christ  to  a  perishing  world. 
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•      CHAPTER  XV. 

HABITS   OP  PREPARATION   FOR  PKEaGHINQ. 

IMPOBTANCB   OP   BIGHT  VIETTS. 

Bight  views  of  this  subject  must  ever  be  of  tLe  ' 
greatest  importance  to  ministers,  and  especially  to  tho«te 
who  are  near  the  commencement  of  their  public  ca- 
reer. It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  advo- 
cates of  extemporaneous  delivery  disclaim  the  neces 
sity  of  any  preparation  for  preaching.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  urge  not  only  that  preparation  is  important, 
but  that  the  very  best  kind  of  preparation  should  be 
ascertained  and  laboriously  practiced. 

It  is  but  just  to  concede  excellence  to  a  variety  of 
u\pdes ;  hence  the  preacher  should  be  able  so  far  to 
understand  them  all  as  to  determine  in  any  given  case 
which  is  best. 

Not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  preparation  for  its 
individuaiua.  duties,  ministers  should  recognize  and  ju- 
tirinod.  diciously  cultivate  individuality  of  char- 

acter. There  are  infinite  diversities  of  pulpit  gifts, 
and  nearly  equal  differences  of  administrations,  for  the 
same  spiritual  result.  It  is  extremely  interesting  t"- 
study  the  varieties  of  human  talent  as  applied  to  tins 
one  great  business  of  preaching.  There  is  scarcely 
an  object  of  beauty  or  sublimity  in  nature  which  has 
not  its  counterpart  in  the  varied  phases  of  human 
eloquence.  The  balmy  zephyr,  the  rushing  storm, 
the  murmuring  brook,  the  raging  cataract,  the  modest 
violet,  the  stately  oak,  the  refreshing  dew,  the  rolling 
ocean,  the  sunlight  and  the  darkness,  each,  all,  have 
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dieir  place  in  the  gentle  offices  or  the  grand  move- 
ments of  1  he  material  universe.  So  in  the  world  of 
mind,  God  has  given  talents  which  in  their  appropri- 
ate action  create  .influences  as  varied  and  yet  as 
useful  in  their  several  spheres. 

Inherently  wrong,  therefore,  would  be  any  system 
which  should  seek  to  recast  all  varieties  of  talent  in 
one  mould,  or  to  reduce  all  preaching  or  preparation 
to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  style.  Nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  great  principles  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  within  the  range  of  which  all  varieties  of  talent 
have  ample  room  for  the  most  efficient  action. 

Viewing  this  subject  in  a  broader  aspect  than  that 
presented  in  chapter  six,  preparation  for  preaching 
may  be  said  to  be  of  three  kinds,  preliminary,  gene- 
ral, and  special. 

§  1.  Preliminary  Preparation  is  of  two  Kinds, 

Moral  and  Educational. 

1.  Moral  preparation,  which  can  hardly  be  insisted 
on  too  urgently  or  too  frequently,  includes  the  follow- 
ing essentials :      * 

1.)  A  genuine  conversion. 

2.)  An  established  religious  life. 

3.)  A  personal  call  of  the  Holy  Ghost  recognized 
by  the  Church. 

These  are  important  preliminaries,  but  prelimina- 
ries only.  God  performs  his  work,  but  leaves  man  to 
do  liis  own.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  invariable 
I  ule  that  God  never  calls  men  to  the  ministry  who 
have  not  talent  sufficient  for  the  discharge  of  its 
duties  But  the  duty  of  cultivating  that  talent  is  left 
with  themselves.  Neglect  or  misappropriation  of 
their  talents  may  neutralize  their  call  and  render 
them  unfit  for  the  work. 
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2.  Ed aeational  preparation.  Whatever  of  genermi 
education  may  hfive  been  previously  secured  should 
now  be  consecrated  to  the  special  service  of  the  divine 
Master,  and  all  practicable  effort^  for  attaining  more 
should  be  resolved  upon  in  the  strength  of  graca 
Thenceforth  life  and  all  its  energies  should  be  regard 
ed  as  subject  to  the  one  controlling  purpose  of  pre- 
paring in  the  most  effectual  manner  to  be  a  horald  of 
God's  truth. 

It  should  be  accepted  as  a  primary  principle 
that  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  ttiust  surpass  in 
educational  acquirements  the  community  to  which 
he  may  be  called  to  minister,  and  this  in  an  enlight- 
ened age  and  country  implies  no  limited  range  of 
study. 

Education,  in  the  broad  sense  demanded  by  the 
ministers  of  the  present  day,  should  embrace  : 

1.)  An  ample  course  of  mental  discipline  prepara- 
tory to  the  successful  investigation  of  truth. 

2.)  Large  stores  of  knowledge  in  the  departments 
of  science,  history,  language,  and  theology."^ 

3.)  A  special  development  of  the  powers  of  expres- 
sion, both  by  aid  of  the  pen  and  by  habits  of  free,  and 
correct  utterance. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the  latter, 
which  has  been  extensively  and  injuriously  ignored 
and  displaced  from  its  proper  position.  As  a  result 
of  this  error  thousands  of  ministers,  when  they  have 
thought  themselves  ready  to  become  public  teachers, 

*  Often  in  his  days  of  most  successful  preaching,  when  next  to  his 
own  soul  his  parish  and  his  flock  were  his  only  care,  he  haR.been  known 
to  express  a  regret  that  he  had  not  laid  up  in  former  days  more  stores 
of  all  useful  knowledge  ,  for  he  found  himself  able  to  use  the  jewels  of 
the  Egyptians  in  the  service  of  Christ.  Ilis  previous  studies  would 
sometimes  flash  into  his  mind  some  happy  illustration  of  divine  truth 
Bt  the  very  moment  when  he  was  most  solemnly  applying  the  GospeL— 
Jfimoir  of  M^  Cheyne» 
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have,  in  fact,  had  "  need  that  some  one  teach  them 
again  wliich  be  the  first  principles"  of  public  speak- 
mg.  Radically  erroneous  are  those  systems  of  in- 
Btruction  which  postpone  efforts  in  actual  speaking 
till  the  close  of  a  course  of  professional  study,  and 
then  teach  tlie  young  preacher  to  confine  himself  to 
his  manuscript  until  he  gradually  acquires  confidence 
to  speak  extemporaneously.    Youth  is  na-  Power  of  ex- 

,        ,  pression  to  b^ 

ture  s  time  for  learning  to  speak,  whether  aoquircdewrur. 
in  private  or  in  public ;  and  any  preacher  who  does 
not  cultivate  freedom  of  utterance,  in  fact  who  does 
not  acquire  a  mastery  of  spoken  language  in  early . 
life,  will  strive  in  vain  for  it  in  later  years.  That  ac- 
quired, the  speaker  has  at  once  the  basis  and  the 
opportunity  for  attaining  the  higher  graces  of  oratory, 
and  for  advancing  from  strength  to  strength  until  ho 
becomes  a  powerful  preacher  of  the  word. 

As  these  views  may  be  questioned  by  some,  it  may 
be  well  to  show  how  strongly  they  are  supported  by 
the  advice  and  practice  of  the  great  masters  in  ora- 
tory. It  is  said  of  that  powerful  speaker,  Mr.  Pitt, 
of  England,  that  no  man  carried  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  the  talent  of  using  the  right  word  in  the 
right  place.     Having  been  asked, 

By  what  means — by  what  course  of  study — ^he  had  acquired 
that  admirable  readiness  of  speech,  that  aptness  of  finding  the 
right  word,  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  whatever  readiness  he  might 
be  thought  to  possess  in  that  respect,  he  believed  he  derived  very 
much  from  a  practice  his  father,  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  had 
erjoined  on  him.  Lord  Chatham  had  bid  him  take  up  any  book 
in  some  foreign  language  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted  — 
in  Latir,  Greek,  or  French,  for  example.  Lord  Chatham  then 
enjoined  him  to  read  out  of  this  work  a  passage  in  English,  stop- 
ping, where  he  was  not  sure  of  the  word,  until  the  right  one 
came,  and  then  proceed.  Mr.  Pitt  states  that  he  had  assiduously 
followed  this  practice.    At  first  he  \\w3l  o^e^  \»  ^\5^\^«t  ^^\\^v^ 
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Iiefore  he  ooald  find'the  proper  xrord ;  but  he  found  the  diffioul 
tie*  gradaally  disappear,  until  what  was  a  toil  to  him  at  first  be 
fame  at  last  an  easy  and  &miliar  task. 

Not  disBimilar  to  the  above  is  the.  advice  of  Loixl 
Hrongham,  written  to  the  father  of  Macaulay^  the  his 
torian,  for  the  benefit  of  his  'son : 

The  first  point  is  this:  the  beginning  of  the  art  is  to  aoqniro 
a  lokbit  of  easy  speaking ;  and  in  whatever  way  this  can  be  had 
(whioh  individual  inclination  or  accident  will  generally  direct, 
and  may  safely  be  allowed  to  do)  it  must  be  had.  l^ow  I  differ 
from  all  other  doctors  of  rhetoric  in  this :  I  say,  let  him  first  of 
'  all  learn  to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  and  as  sensibly  as 
he  can,  no  doubt,  but  at  any  rate  let  him  learn  to  speak.  Thin 
is  to  eloquence  or  good  public  speaking  what  the  being  able  to 
talk,  in  a  child^is  to  correct  grammatical  speech.  It  is  the  requi- 
site foundation,  and  on  it  you  must  build.  Moreover,  it  can  only 
be  acquired  young ;  therefore  let  it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sac- 
rifice, be  gotten  hold  of  forthwith. 

Henry  Clay,  the  celebrated  orator  of  the  American 
Senate,  near  the  close  of  his  public  career  stated  that 
his  attainments  in  the  use  of  spoken  language  were 
attributable  to  no  ordinary  cost  in  the  way  of  labor 
and  painstaking ;  that  from  an  early  period  of  his  life 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  exercise' of  declaiming 
when  alone  on  questions  selected  for  the  occasion ; 
that  he  sometimes  addressed  the  stock  on  his  farm,  at 
other  times  a  tree  in  the  forest.  He  urgently  recom- 
n\ended  similar  eflforts  to  young  men  desiring  to  qual 
iiy  themselves  for  public  speaking. 

Bautain  reiterates  this  doctrine,  as  a  few  expres- 
sions taken  from  his  pages  will  show.    He  says : 

If  you  want  orators  you  must  teach  them  how  to  speak.  .  ,  . 
To  know  how  to  speak,  you  must  first  know  how  to  think  and 
«Zk>  to  write. 
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JBe  urges  long  and  repeated  praxis  in  both  as  a 
orancli  of  preliminary  education : 

There  is  but  one  time  for  acquirement,  the  time  of  youth.  ,  . 
In  youth  all  the  faculties  are  wonarously  adapted  to  receive  and 
retain. 

Fitfdhrioandofdber^  says  the  adage;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  journeyman  of  words  and  forger  of  eloquence.  The  iron 
must  be  often  beaten^ especially  while  it  is  hot,  to  give  it  shape; 
80  we  must  continually  hammer  language  to  become  masters  of 
it  and  to  fashion  it  if  we  would  become  capable  of  speaking  in 
public.  It  is  not  enough  to  learn  the  rules  of  style,  the  tropes 
and  figures  of  rhetoric;  the  use  and  proper  application  of  them 
must  be  known;  and  this  cannot  be  learned  except  by  much 
speaking  and  much  writing  under  the  direction  of  an  able  mas- 
ter, who  knows  how  to  write  and  speak  himself;  for  in  this 
both  precept  and  example  are  necessary,  and  example  is  better 
than  precept. 

Ther  reader  will  now  perceive  the  absurdity  of  the 
idea  that  he  is  to  become  a  speaker  as  an  ultimate 
result  of  reading  written  discourses.  Apart  from  the 
danger  of  fixing  upon  himself  the  habit  of  dependence 
upon  a  manuscript,  and  of  fearing  to  face  an  audiejice, 
which  that  theory  entails,  there  results  from  it  an  in- 
evitable loss  of  the  best  opportunity  life  affords  for 
acquiring  a  mastery  of  spoken  language. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  young  man  adopts  the  con- 
viction of  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  whatever  may 
have  been  his 'previous  advantages  or  lack  of  advant- 
agcri,  he  must  devote  himself  with  iron  will  to  the 
tatk  of  learning  and  perfecting  the  art  of  speaking; 
f  hat  is,  of  uttering  thoughts  ir  his  own  words.  This 
task  is  not  to  be  isolated  from  general  education,  but 
to  be  constantly  blended  with  it,  and  to  make  prog- 
ress in  proportion  to  all  mental  acquisitions.     The 

*  A  man  becomes  a  workman  by  working.  Ergo^  a  speakei  bj 
nieakiiijt 


840  kxebhon  a  necessitt. 


rule  should  be,  fir%U  acquire  readtnem  cf 
speech  }  second,  Gorrt,cfne88  ;  thhd,  fores. 

If  the  student  or  preacher  at  first  be  too  fastidioua, 
unwilling,  or  afraid  to  speak  until  every  word  is  pro- 
composed  and  every  sentence  pruned,  he  becomes  a 
<^andidate  for  life-long  hesitation  and  slowness  oi 
epeeeh.  It  is  better  a  thousandfold  to  acquire  fln^ 
ency  at  the  expense  of  blunders  and  solecisms  than 
to  have  one's  speech  drag  and  limp  through  fear  of 
committing  mistakes.  But  when  fluency  is  acquired, 
or  being  rapidly  acquired  by  free  and  early  efforts, 
then  is  the  time  for  attention  to  correctness;  and 
when  fluency  and  correctness  are  well  combined  the 
cultivation  of  beauty  and  strength  of  style  appropri- 
ately follows.  Let  the  tree  be  fairly  started  to  grow 
before  it  is  too  severely  pruned.  But  when  making 
a  substantial  growth  leave  it  not  to  the  wildness  of 
nature ;  lop  its  useless  branches,  shorten  in  its  excres- 
cent shoots,  and  guide  the  nourishment  of  its  roots 
where  form  is  well  developed  and  strength  is  wanted. 
The  idea  that  a  talent  for  speaking  is  natural  and  not 
acquired  has  operated  very  unfavorably  to  the  culti- 
vation of  eloquence.  Many  teachers  and  students, 
even  at  this  day,  seem  insensible  of  the  importance 
of  systematic  exertions  to  develop  and  improve  their 
natural  gifts  for  oratory. 

A  common  illusion  on  the  part  of  hearers  respect- 
ing the  most  perfect  speaking,  is  to  suppose  that  with 
little  effort  they  might  accomplish  the  same  or  even 
greater  things.  The  work  of  the  true  orator  is  done 
so  easily,  so  gracefully,  and  so  naturally  that  the  sup- 
position of  laborious  antecedent  preparation  seems 
almost  impossible. 

In  this  very  mistake,  and  the  practical  neglect 
which  iol\o^2i  it,  we  may  discover  the  reasons  why 
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many  who  would  become  orators  fail.  Some  on 
making  the  effort  to  speak  in  public  become  so  con- 
peious  of  failure  that  they  yield  to  premature  discour- 
agement. Others  are  so  readily  satisfied  with  their 
own  imperfect  efforts,  and  so  prompt  to  imagine  them- 
eolviis  either  possessed  of  the  genius  of  oratory  or  of 
the  acquired  ability  that  they  deem  further  special 
exertions  unnecessary,  and  consequently  lapse  into 
the  mediocrity  usually  coupled  with  moderate  exer- 
tions. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  strange  th£(lt  well-directed  and 
persistent  efforts  are  necessary  to  the  acquirement 
of  readiness,  elegance,  and  force  in  extemporaneous 
speech.  Such  an  acquirement  is  not  to  be  gained  by 
idle  wishes  or  faint  endeavors.  The  modes  of  failure 
are  numerous,  the  path  to  success  is  long  and  often 
difficult.  But  it  is  rendered  attractive  by  the  fame 
of  those  who  have  traversed  it.  Few,  if  any,  of  the 
great  orators  of  the  past  have  attained  the  goal  of 
success  without  diligent  and  self-denying  elementary 
efforts ;  and  let  it  never  be  said  that  any  one  called 
of  God  to  preach  the  Gospel  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  put  forth  equal  exertions  to  attain  proficiency  in 
effective  speaking. 

§  2.  General  Preparation  should  be  Continu- 
ous AND  Habitual. 

General  preparation  differs  from  preliminary  in 
breadth  of  extent  and  length  of  continuance.  Wc 
must  always  be  learners,  but  we  must  not  put  off  the 
duty  of  teaching  till  everything  is  learned.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  never  learn  so  fast  as  when  endeavoring  to 
teach.  We  then  see  more  clearly  the  object  of  learn- 
ing, and  are  stimulated  to  more  powerful  efforts. 
Hence,  so  far  from  considering  kia  ^\\«^\ssv\.  ^^\sjk- 
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pleted,  even  by  the  fullest  course  of  institutional 
training,  the  minister  should  regard  his  entrance 
upon  public  life  as  the  commencement  of  an  en- 
larged career  of  study  for  a  special  object.  If  he  has 
profited  rightly  by  institutional  advantages,  he  has 
now  mastered  the  elements  of  general  learning.  The 
whole  field  of  knowledge  lies  mapped  out  before  him, 
and  he  is  qualified  to  enter  where  he  may  choose  and 
cull  its  treasures  for  immediate  or  future  use.  Be- 
sides, as  the  boundaries  of  that  field  are  ever  extend- 
ing, he  needs  to  follow  them,  and  acquaint  himself 
with  the  new  territory  which  they  embrace. 

The  man  who  ceases  to  learn  when  he  commences 
to  preach  will  soon  be  like  an  uii&upplied  fountain, 
incapable  of  sending  forth  fresh  and  sparkling  waters. 

The  experience  of  the  best  orators  and  preachers 
the  world  has  known  indicates  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant progress  in  general  knowledge.  The  circum- 
stances of  different  individuals  may  prescribe  differ- 
ent means  of  attaining  it.  One  of  the  most  obvious 
and  feasible  is  a  systematic  course  of  solid  reading. 
Another  is  to  maintain  an  active  practice  in  mental 
gymnastics  by  mathematical  or  philosophical  study. 
It  is  well,  if  possible,  by  a  rigid  distribution  of  time 
to  accomplish  both,  and  then  also  to  derive  similar 
results  from  intercourse  with  society  and  from  wisely- 
planned;  habits  of  special  preparation  to  preach,  re- 
quiring a  continual  enlargement  of  doctrinal  and 
exegetical  study. 

§  3.  Special  Preparation  requires 

THE   STUDY  OP   SUBJECTS   FOR   PARTICULAR    OCCASIONS. 

Special  preparation  is  demanded  for  each  sermon, 
each  occasion  of  public  mm\s»try.    The  time  for  such 
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Pit  paration  .may  sometimes  be  very  brief  and  tlio 
means  inadequate;  still  it  should  be  made,  if  only 
in  the  silent  chambers  of  thought.  Embari  assments 
from  this  cause  will  diminish  in  proportion  to  Hio 
thoroughness  of  one's  previous  preliminary  and  gen- 
eral preparation.  In  fact,  general  and  special  prep- 
aration perpetually  demand  and  involve  order  and  re- 
each  other.  To  use  a  warlike  illustration,  ^^ona, 
general  preparation  fills  the  magazine,  or  stores  the 
arsenal  with  powder,  ball,  and  shell ;  special  prepara- 
tion manipulates  the  cartridge  and  charges  the  ord- 
]iance,  whether  with  solid  or  explosive  shot,  or  grape 
and  canister.  Whenever,  too,  for  special  objects,  the 
shot  require  to  be  heated,  that  is  the  work  of  spe- 
cial preparation.  While  early  years  are  the  proper 
period  for  general  preparation,  yet  at  no  period  of 
life  should  it  be  neglected.  "Never  too  old  to 
learn,"  is  a  motto  as  useful  to  the  preacher  as  any 
other  man.  None,  however,  in  advanced  life  will 
learn  so  fast  as  those  who  have  been  diligent  students 
in  their  youth.  Correspondingly,  in  reference  to 
special  preparation,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the 
earlier  years  of  one's  ministry ;  and  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced periods,  when  possible,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  omitted. 


THE  CAREFUL  ELABORATION  OP  A  PLAN  OP  DISCOURSE. 

Habits  of  preparation  for  preaching  should  be  judi- 
ciously planned  and  fully  established.  Serious  mis- 
takes have  been  made  at  this  point.  Many  have 
assumed  that  writing  a  sermon  was  equivalent  to 
preparing  to  preach,  whereas  it  is  quite  possible  to 
write  sermons  without  being  duly  prepared  either  to 
preach  or  to  write. 
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Most  meager  and  defective  is  that  theory  of  prep- 
aration which  enjoins  sim^ily  the  selection 
of  a  text  and  then  writing  upon  it.  No 
employment  of  the  mind  is  more  unphilosophical  or 
more  profitless  than  that  of  word-building  :>r  word- 
spinning  without  a  previous  acquisition  and  arrange 
ment  of  thought.  And  yet  the  greater  portion  of 
some  men's  lives  is  spent  in  this  employment.  They 
write  in  private  and  read  in  public,  and  imagine  that 
because  they  write  their  sermons  are  better,  more 
profound  indeed  than  if,  as  to  language,  they  were 
extemporized.  Every  one  ought  to  understand  that 
if  choice  must  be  made  between  extemporaneous 
writing  and  extemporaneous  speaking  the  latter  has 
dei^ided  grounds  of  advantage,  since  the  presence  of 
an  audience  prompts  a  greater  activity  and  power 
of  thought  that  can  usually  be  controlled  in  the 
vacancy  of  one's  private  room. 

Writing  itself  is  simply  the  act  of  extemporizing 
on  paper.  In  order  to  accomplish  it  with  any  eflfect 
the  writer  must  imagine  an  audience  present  or 
future,  and  the  sole  advantage  to  compensate  for  this 
defect  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  for  revision,  enlarge- 
ment, retrenchment,  and  repetition  in  the  best  possi- 
ble form.  But  this  advantage  is  very  great,  sufficient 
indeed  to  make  writing  an  essential  agency  of  prep- 
aration for  every  style  of  preaching. 

Neveitheless,  a  correct  mode  of  writing  will  always 
enjoin  a  previous  study  of  the  subject,  resulting  in  a 
L>gi.3al  plan.  To  either  write  or  speak  without  a 
plan  is  to  write  or  speak  at  random.  Occasionally 
the  mark  may  be  hit,  but  usually  the  thoughts  will 
straggle  arnd  words  will  lead  astray  Bom  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Hence  special  prepai  iktion,  alike  for 
writing  a  sermon  and  for  ^reachii  ^  extemporane 
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onsly,  demands  a  plan  as  an  essential  prerequisite. 
But  the  proper  construction  of  a  plan  demands  inven- 
tion, and  disposition  in  all  the  penetrating  and  dis- 
cursive power  of  the  former  and  in  all  the  detailed 
compreliensiveness  of  the  latter. 

Here,  Ihen,  at  the  threshold  is  the  great  private 
task  of  the  preacher.  It  is  to  study  and  master  his 
subject.  Agglomerating  words,  either  by  means  of 
tlie  pen  or  the  tongue  and  calling  them  a  sermon,  is 
a  libel  on  the  name,  and  an  insult  to  a  Christiar 
audience.  Professor  Park  has  well  said  "the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit  is  the  eloquence  of  thought ;" 
and  Baxter  has  with  equal  significance  said,  "  I  never 
thought  that  I  understood  anything  till  I  could 
anatomize  it  and  see  the  parts  distinctly,  and  the 
union  of  the  parts  as  they  make  up  the  whole." 
These  remarks  jointly  illustrate  the  nature  of  special 
preparation.  Its  object  is  to  enlist  the  whole  energy 
of  the  mind,  not  only  in  analyzing  the  subject  chosen, 
but  in  creating  from  its  elements  and  applications  a 
new  organic  whole. 

It  is  well  in  the  outset  to  let  the  mind  grapple  un- 
aided with  the  subject  and  its  difficulties,  interpretation 
BO  as  to  strike  out  a  new,  at  least  an  «^dinv«'»«<»n- 
original  track  of  thought.  Until  this  is  made  sure 
of  it  is  unsafe  to  go  for  help  beyond  the  stuay  of  the 
Scriptures.  Tlie  primary  effort  must  be  to  learn  for 
one's  self  exactly  what  God  would  teach  through  his 
holy  word.  To  this  end  the  text,  the  context,  and 
related  passages  may  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the 
original  and  translations.  There  is  danger  in  con- 
sulting commentators  and  authors  too  soon  lest  the 
mind  unconsciously  fall  into  the  beaten  paths  of  other 
men  and  be  unable  to  emerge  into  a  true  originality. 

But  when  an   original  and  satisfactory  ^^\as^  Sa^ 
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aketchcd,  all  appropriate  helps  may  be  employed  in 
its  elaboration.  The  period  of  the  plan,  moreover, 
is  that  in  which  external  helps  should  be  consulted, 
rather  than  during  any  stage  of  composition. 

No  one  should  commence  composition  while  un 
der'  the  necessity  of  interrupting  his  own  trains  oi 
thought  in  order  to  consult  authors  and  read  up  on 
collateral  topics.  Nothing  more  effectually  breaks 
up  essential  unity  of  design  and  execution.  The 
mind  is  like  the  fabled  chameleon.  It  takes  a  hue 
from  the  last  object  it  touches^  and  hence  may  tingo 
unconsciously,  but  erroneously,  its  own  creations. 

Ordinarily  time  is  an  important  element  of  success 
in  the  meditative  stages  of  preparation.  Bautain 
has  not  inaptly  likened  this  meditative  process  to  in- 
cubation, by  which  the  idea  is  made  to  pass  from  one 
stage  of  life  to  another,  until  at  length,  "suflSciently 
mature  to  be  trusted  to  the  light  of  day,  it  will  spon 
taneously  strive  to  break  from  confinement  and  to 
issue  forth  to  view — ^then  comes  the  moment  for 
writing."    The  same  author  says : 

In  general  one  must  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  form  his  plan.  In 
nature,  life  always  needs  a  definite  time  for  self-organization; 
and  it  is  only  ephemeral  beings  which  are  quickly  formed,  and 
they  quickly  pass  away.  Everything  destined  to  be  durable  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  both  the  solidity  and  the  strength  of  exist- 
ing things  bear  a  direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  their  increase  and 
tiie  matureness  of  their  production. 

Since  time  is  usually  necessary  for  the  successful 
elaboration   of   the   preacher's   plan   he 
should  begin  in  season.     But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  keep  the  mind  in  constant  contact  with 
the  theme.    Intervals  of  rest  are  refresliing.    Besides, 
they  enable  one  to  approach  his  subject  from  differ- 
ent directions,  and  to  asaimilate  to  a  harmonious 
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whole  the  divergent  views  which  may  at  diflferent 
times  and  from  different  points  flash  upon  his  mind. 
Dv  Skinner  has  with  great  truthfulness  sketched 
the  practical  difficulties  which  have  sometimes  *i0  be 
overcome  in  this  stage  of  preparation  : 

With  different  preachers,  and  with  the  same'ipreacher  at  dif- 
ferent times,  there  is  great  difference  as  to  speed  and  rapidity 
in  the  preparation  of  the  matter.  Sometimes  it  is  accomplished 
with  a  celerity  almost  equaj  to  that  of  lightning.  But  generally  its 
inovement  is  a  contrast  to  this  electrical  swiftness;  often  it  is 
tjie  extreme  opposite.  The  first  view  of  the  subject  is  com- 
monly confused,  chaotic,  without  the  slightest  perception  of 
method  or  order;  a  process  of  intellectual  gestation  ensues, 
including  deep,  intense,  protracted  thinking ;  struggles  with  ob- 
scurity and  confusion;  with  objections,  with  half-truths  and 
indecisive  arguments,  with  erroneous  or  false  prejudgments,  with 
bad  or  imperfect  disposition,  with  disproportion,  disunity,  dis 
harmony,  complication  in  organizing  the  material.  Such,  fo» 
the  most  part,  is  the  toil  of  preparation,  the  condition  of  thor- 
oughness and  success  in  the  work.  When  this  is  finished  the 
preacher  by  examining  it  may  anticipate  the  estimation  of  his 
pulpit  performance.  If  he  would  therefore  be  sure  of  preaching 
well,  he  should  be  sure  of  doing  well  in  the  work  of  preparation. 
He  ought  to  revise  and  scrutinize  exactly  what  he  has  dono, 
whether  it  was  by  the  rapid  or  the  slower  movement.  His  swift 
j)reparati(ms,  especially,  should  be  subjected  to  criticism.  They 
may  be  less  pleasing  to  him  if  he  return  to  them  after  a  day  or  an 
hour  or  two.  Perhaps  their  rapidity  was  from  want  ofibreadth,  or 
depth,  or  gravity  of  thought.  But  his  most  elaborate  schemes 
may  be  susceptible  of  substantial  improvement.  After  the  sever- 
est labor,  the  best  plan  sometimes  remains  to  be  discovered. 

r^autain  compares  the  speaker's  preparation  to  the 
work  of  the  bee  in  gathering  sweets  from  flowers, 
tirs*  nourishing  itself  with  its  extracts,  then  digest- 
ing and  transmuting  them  into  honey.  So  should 
tlie  speaker  carefully  digest  whatever  thoughts  he 
ciay  cull  from  the  fields  of  literature  u\  c^^ds^  Niev^i*^ 
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there  may  be  a  real  transformation,  and  an  oratorical 
production  fraught  with  life.  Another  figure  will 
ilhistrate  the  same  idea.  We  may  lawfully  ase  the 
gold  and  silver  wliich  other  men  have  quarried,  but 
we  should  pass  them  through  the  furnace 'of  the 
brain  and  bring  them  out  anew,  either  in  molten  and 
glowing  streams  or  stamped  with  a  fresh  coinage. 

DETAILED   COMPOSIPION   IN. WRITING. 

So  far  thought-preparation  alone  has  been  contem- 
plated. If  words  have  been  used  they  have  been  the 
fewest  possible,  mere  wheels  and  fastenings  of  thought. 
There .  has  been  a  calm  confidence  that  when  the 
moment  for  expression  camie  there  would  be  no  lack 
of  words ;  indeed,  that  the  act  of  expression  would 
call  out  words  more  pertinent  than  could  be  called 
up  in  advance.  Such  processes  as  these  prepare, 
according  to  Bautain,  a  sort  of  oratorical  form  or 
mould  into  which  the  diction  or  word-composition 
may  be  cast  by  a  single  effort. 

The  whole  subject  may  now  be  summed  up  briefiy. 
Special  preparation  to  preach  consists  in  securing  a 
mental  mastery  of  the  subject  in  conformity  with  a 
perfected  plan  of  address.  Where  these  conditions 
coexist  with  a  perfect  command  of  language  and  a 
right  state  of  religious  feeling  nothing  more  is  to  be 
desired.  But  these  conditions  cannot  be  pronounced 
easy  of  attainment.  Indeed,  who  can  say  that  lie  hap 
mastered  any  of  the  great  subjects  of  divine  revehi 
tion,  or  absolutely  perfected  a  plan  of  discourse  2  The 
]>reacher  will  reach  nearest  those  points  who  conceives 
most  worthily  of  the  greatness  of  the  task,  and  who 
strives  most  earnestly  to  reach  the  goal  of  perfection. 

To  this  end,  sketching  and  rewriting  the  plan  will 
iargelj  conduce.    Wlaen  \iia.\.  is*  doTie^and  not  before. 
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writing  tlie  serinon  comes  in  as  an  additional  and 
important  auxiliary  of  preparation.  At  this  stage 
the  act  of  writing  contributes  more  than  anything 
else  to  ♦he  great  objects  in  view.  It  tends  to  com- 
plete a  mastery  of  the  subject,  to  perfect  the  plan,  to 
insure  a  command  of  language,  and,  if  rightly  per- 
fojined,  to  increase  the  religious  fervor  of  the  preacher. 
It  i&  in  fact  only  by  this  protracted  labor,  at  least  in 
reference  to  many  subjects,  that  the  preacher  can 
secure  in  a  sufficient  degree  the  essential  conditions 
of  preparation. 

ADVANTAGES   OP   WBITING. 

• 

The  pen,  though  a  simple'  instrument,  possesses 
magic  power.  From  the  remotest  ages  its  ready 
use  has  been  regarded  a  high  accomplishment.* 
Amid  the  changes  of  time  and  of  society  the  pen  has 
undergone  fewer  modifications  than  most  instruments 
employed  by  men.  The  student  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  like  the  prophet  of  the  earliest  ages,  has  to 
wield  the  pen  with  his  own  right  hand.  The  press 
has  rendered  unnecessary  the  toil  of  the  copyist ;  but 
writing,  as  an  act  of  composition,  can  only  be  per- 
formed by  personal  labor  and  fixed  attention. 

From  this  necessity  the  chief  advantages  of  writing 
will  ever  spring.    Of  these  a  few  may  be  enumerated : 

1 ,  Writing  is  a  means  of  self-discipline  and  an  aid 
tc  the  aght.  Cicero  understood  this  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  pen  "  the  best  teacher  of  eloquence ;" 
and  Bacon  also  when  he  said,  "writing  makes  an 
exact  man."  To  both  these  ends  the  preacher  should 
school  himself  with  earnest  effort,  not  merely  to 
prune  and  polish  his  style,  but  to  acquire  power  and 
accuracy  of  thought. 

*  See  Judges  v,  Id ;  Fiia.  xlv^  1« 
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Bjr  means  of  writing  the  thinker  may  dfaw  the 
portrait  of  his  own  mind,  may  take  the  gauge  of  bis 
own  mental  powers,  and  may  map  out  Lis  track 
through  the  fields  of  the  invisible.  He  who  pretends 
to  think  much  but  does  not  write  is  a  \vanderer,  not 
knowing  whither  he  goeth.  His  movements  aie 
usually  fitful  and  unguided,  or  else  languid  and 
feeble.  He  essays  to  rise,  but  having  nothing  on 
which  to  rest  for  self-support,  he  sinks  as  often  as  be 
rises.  Whereas  a  thought  penned  becomes  a  sure 
Btepping-place  to  thoughts  beyond.  No  man  is  safe 
in  supposing  that  he  fully  understands  any  subject 
until  he  is  capable  of  writing  intelligently  upon  it. 
Beading  and  study  accumulate  materials  for  dis- 
course. Thought  enables  us  to  make  them  our  own, 
and  composition  reduces  them  to  a  homogeneous 
form  and  incorporates  them  with  our  own  mental 
creations.  The  pen  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  this 
work,  enabling  us  to  see  what  we  do  and  to  hold  fast 
whereunto  we  have  attained. 

2.  The  practice  of  writing  is  specially  important 
to  an  extemporaneous  preacher.  It  secures  to  him 
both  copiousness  and  reticence.  It  increases  his 
vocabulary  and  teaches  him  what  words  to  omit. 
Speakers  who  do  not  write  almost  invariably  con- 
tract looseness  and  redundancy  of  style ;  whereas 
writing  portrays  before  their  eyes  various  faults, 
which  when  seen  may  be  corrected.  Besides,  where 
one  does  not  require  of  himself  the  habitual  use  of 
the  pen,  there  is  great  danger  that  full  and  suitable 
preparation  for  preaching  will  be  neglected.  An  oc- 
casional success  in  preaching  without  previous  prep- 
aration, in  circumstances,  perhaps,  when  the  use  of 
the  pen  was  impracticable,  is  no  argument  agamst  its 
diligent  use  when  it  is  prsAticable.    Those  who  have 
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most  thoroughly  accustomed  themselves  to  laborious 
preparation  in  ordinary  cases  will  be  best  prepared 
for  emergencies  when  they  occur.  Indeed,  the  great- 
ness of  the  work,  the  overwhelmingly  important 
interests  it  contemplates,  its  divine  appointment, 
and  everything  connected  with  the  character  and  ob- 
jects of  the  sermon,  demand  for  it  the  most  thorough 
and  habitual  preparation  which  can  be  made. 

3.  Writing  secures  to  the  preacher  the  means  of 
profiting  by  his  past  labors.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
means  of  preserving  to  him  his  own  mental  products. 
In  preaching  he  will  need  from  time  to  time  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  accumulations  of  his  mental  activ 
ity  and  labor  in  former  days  in  order  to  give  the  high- 
est efficiency  to  his  own  present  efforts. 

While  no  preacher  should  content  himself  with  old 
preparations  merely,  every  one  will  find  j^proviioaibf 
frequent  occasions  to  use  the  result  of  his  t»i«'«*"»e- 
past  studies  if  they  have  been  diligent  and  successful. 
No  one  but  a  mental  imbecile  will  content  himself  to 
be  reading  all  his  life  the  old,  stale,  and  feeble  prepa- 
rations of  his  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  does 
not  habituate  himself  to  thorough  preparation  in  his 
early  ministry  will  never  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  a 
messenger  of  God.  But  by  a  judicious  use  of  past 
preparations,  whether  of  plans  or  of  full  written  ser- 
mons, modeling  them  to  tneet  occasions  that  arise, 
and  improving  upon  them  by  renewed  efforts,  a 
preacher  may  go  on  attaining  an  ever-increasing  pow- 
«r  in  tlig  pulpit.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  in  early 
and  middle  life,  that  feebleness  and  old  age  may  in  time 
be  the  lot  of  the  preacher.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  make 
preparations  that  may  avail  in  those  extremities 
when  mental  power  declines  and  memory  becomes 
feeble. 
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4.  Tlie  right  use  of  the  pen  in  sermonizing  will 
often  extend  the  influence  of  the  preacher,  beyond  the 
narrow  walls  of  the  church  in  which  he  preaches,  to 
as  unlimited  field  of  influence  through  the  pi  ess. 
£>ery  minister  ought  to  be  compel  oat,  and  to  expect 
to  have  occasion,  to  prepare  sermons  for  publication* 
Every  one  ought  to  labor  in  hope  to  leave  behind 
him  sermons  or  other  written  productions  which  will 
tell  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world  when  he  has 
passed  away.  And  it  may  often  occur  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past,  that  matter  well  elal^rated  for  the  pulpit  is 
already  practically  prepared  for  the  press.  The  con- 
tents of  some  of  the  most  valuable  books  in  our  lan- 
guage were  first  preached,  then  printed  with  suitable 
changes  as  to  form. 

WBONG   HABITS    OF  WRITING. 

The  advantages  of  writing  are  sometimes  greatly 
curtailed,  if  not  neutralized,  by  wrong  habits. 

1.  One  of  these  has  been  already  censured,  that  of 
writing  without  previous  thought  and  plan. 

2.  Another  is  that  of  arranging  patcliwork,  group- 
ing together  scraps  and  extracts  from  other  authors, 
or  even  from  one's  own  previous  compositions,  with- 
out the  process  of  recasting  and  assimilation.  In  au- 
thorship verbal  quotations  are  often  necessary.  In 
preaching  rarely. 

3.  Writing  as  a  word-exercise,  in  which  the  pra 
duction  of  fine  sentences  becomes  a  leading  object. 

4.  Writing  carelessly,  and  omitting  to  revise,  coi- 
rect,  and  copy. 

BULES  TO  AID  IN  FORMING  CORRECT  HABITS. 

1.  Take  time  for  preliminary  study  and  thought. 
Plj  diligently  the  ndea  &t  mveutlou  and  disposition 
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2.  Wlien  ready,  write  rapidly  and  as  continuously 
s»  possible. 

3.  Let  your  whole  soul  enter  into  the  subject,  and 
while  you  aim  at  correctness,  leave  the  finishing  pro 
cess  to  the  period  of  review. 

4.  Write  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  style  of  ex- 
temporaneous speaking.  Dr.  Skinner's  remarks  on 
this  point  are  excellent : 

In  its  ideal,  preaching  is  extemporaneous  as  to  its  language , 
tlie  extemporaneous  sermon,  therefore,  abstracting  its  faults,  is 
tlie  model,  as  to  style  and  diction,  of  one  which  is  to  be  written; 
it  gives  command  in  the  verbal  construction  of  the  sermon.  The 
pen,  in  composition,  should  as  much  as  possible  do  the  very  of- 
fice of  the  tongue  in  its  unpremeditated  utterances.  It  should 
intend  the  words  it  writes,  not  for  the  eye  but  the  ear.  The 
preacher  should  imagine  the  assembly  he  is  to  address  present 
with  him  where  he  is  writing,  and  make  his  silent  sentences  and 
words  as  a  tongue  or  a  living  voice,  wherewith  he  speaks  to  it. 
He  must  write  in  a  style  analogous,  not  to  a  miniature,  but  to 
the  bold  representations  of  scene-painting.  He  has  lost  the  idea 
of  preaching  if  he  thinks  it  realizable  in  a  composition  suited  pe- 
culiarly to  the  press.  The  composition  of  a  sermon  should,  if 
possible,  be  made  perfect  in  its  kind;  but  its  kind  is  its  own,  and 
unchangeable.  Tlie  style  of  the  sermon,  like  its  matter  aad  its 
purpose,  is  individual  and  unique. 

When  it  was  once  said  in  compliment  to  a  sermon, 
"  It  would  read  well  in  print,"  a  judge  of  preaching 
replied,  "  Then  it  must  have  been  a  very  poor  ser- 
mon." Nevertheless,  when  readers  have  learned  to 
appreciate  directness  of  address,  and  to  imagine  them- 
selves under  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice,  sermons 
properly  written  will  read  well,  though  not  as  essays. 

o.  Writing,  as  a  means  of  pulpit  preparation,  like 
preaching  itself,  should  be  preceded  by  prayer,  and 
conducteii  under  the  direct  influence  and  aid  of  the 
Eoly  Spirit.     Dr.  Skinner  again  says: 
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There  is  special  danger  of  being  unspiritnal  in  this  part  of  th« 
labor ;  the  danger  of  the  undue  pursuit  oi  ornament ;  of  ambi- 
tious oratory ;  of  going  into  a  search  for  tLe  enticing  words  of 
man^s  wisdom ;  of  depending  too  much  on  the  sermons  or  pland 
of  others ;  of  being  too  speculative  and  abstruse,  or,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  vulgar  and  commonplace ;  of  being  only  half  or  almost 
true;  in  a  word,  of  ignoring  tlie  Spirit's  part  in  preaching,  *uid, 
consequently,  of  abating  the  necessity  and  exercise  of  prayer.  In 
writing,  much  more  than  in  the  preliminary  labor,  and  than  io 
extemporizing,  the  mind  busies  itself  about  tlie  externalities,  the 
outward  investments  of  the  matter.  The  expression  of  a  written 
no  less  than  a  spoken  sermon  ought  to  be  spiritual,  but  where 
it  is  the  chief  object  of  atteAtion  there  is  special  danger  that  it 
will  not  be ;  it  will  be  from  spirituality  in  the  writer  of  the  ser- 
mon if  the  structure  and  tissue  of  it  be  not  unspiritnal,  in  wis- 
dom of  words,  rather  than  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power. 

6.  The  best  written  productions  should  be  carefully 
revised,  and,  if  possible,  copied  with  the  last  improve- 
ments. Second  or  repeated  writing  is  often  more 
advantageous  than  the  first.  No  one  becomes  fully 
conscious  of  the  defects  of  his  own  productions  until 
he  has  repeatedly  revised  and  reconstructed  them; 
and  it  should  be  received  as  a  maxim  that  it  is  far 
better  to  write  a  few  sermons  well,  indeed  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  than  to  scribble  voluminously  and 
perfect  nothing. 

7.  In  the  second  and  subsequent  writing,  write 
plainly  in  a  large  and  bold  hand,  with  ample  spaces 
for  enlargement  in  future  revisions. 

8.  However  perfectly  a  sermon  may  have  been 
written,  always  revise  it  before  preaching,  and  en- 
deavor to  recall,  not  only  the  emotions  which  accom- 
panied the  original  composition,  but,  if  possible,  to 
improve  it  both  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 

9.  Never  let  the  rereading  of  a  fully  written  sermon 
be  the  last  act  prc])aratory  lo  ^Y^'OidvLw;;  e-ivtempora- 
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neously.  It  is  far  better  to  prepare  a  new  abstract^ 
and  to  contemplate  the  sermon  in  its  plan,  not  in  its 
verbiage,  lest  the  written  words  become  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  freedom  of  thought. 

In  the  repetition  of  sermons  every  eflfort  must  bo 
made  to  recover  the  original  interest  of  preparation, 
and.  if  possible,  increase  it.  Failing  to  succeed  in 
this,  it  is  far  better  to  throw  all  previous  preparations 
away  and  begin  anew.  Dr.  Olin  has  described,  with 
startling  emphasis,  both  the  danger  and  the  sin  of 
ministers  arising  from  neglect  of  this  principle : 

WTien  their  stock  of  sermons  or  plans  has  accumulated,  so  far 
as  to  answer  current  demands  upon  it,  they  make  no  more,  and 
cease  to  be  students.  There  is  an  end  to  all  improvement,  and 
they  stagger  on  to  premature  mental  decrepitude  under  the  bur 
den  of  these  same  four  or  five  hundred  stale,  antiquated  sermons. 
In  not  a  few  instances  the  victims  of  this  stupendous  offense 
against  the  human  understanding,  and  the  claims  of  God  upon 
his  ministers,  reach  their  climacteric  at  thirty  years  of  ag*e,  after 
which  they  neither  study  nor  think,  unless  we  are  to  dignify  as 
intellectual  efforts  the  half  hour  devoted  from  week  to  week  to 
conning  over  the  well-remembered,  venerable  manuscript.  Every 
one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  powers  and  the  ?aws  of  the 
mind  is  able  to  comprehend  the  stupendous  folly  of  these  men. 
The  human  intellect  gains  expansion  and  vigor  and  acuteness 
by  activity.  It  must  worh^  or  dwindle  and  starve  It  must 
THiXK — think  habitually,  earnestly,  consecutively— -or  it  will 
ere  long  lose  its  power  of  thinking.  The  perusal  and  reperusal 
of  yellow  manuscripts  is  not  study.  The  recollection  and  repe 
lition  of  old  sermons  is  not  thinking.  The  mind  must  do  some- 
thihg,  must  invent  something  fresh,  must  work  and  wrestle  with 
now  [Toblems  and  deep  propositions,  in  order  to  give  hardness 
anil  ^^^^Y  to  its  own  sinews.  The  hand  that  wields  the  hammer 
or  plies  the  graving  tool  constantly  gains  strength  and  skill;  but, 
suspended  in  a  sling,  it  will  not  be  long  in  forgetting  its  cunning. 
The  Hindoo  devotee,  who  has  been  stationary  ever  since  he 
learned  to  stand  on  one  foot,  has  also  lost  the  power  of  loco* 
motion. 
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Our  objoction  is  not  to  the  quality  of  the  old  sermons.  They 
may  be  very  good,  and  theoretically  very  well  adapted  to  tlie 
existing  wants  of  the  hearer.  It  is  possible  they  are  even  better 
than  the  preacher  may  now  be  able  to  produce.  All  this  may 
very  likely  be  true,  and  yet  they  may  be  useless  to  the  people 
and  discreditable  to  the  preacher ;  while  very  inferior  disc(»urs<\% 
fresh  from  the  mint  of  the  soul,  and  blazing  with  the  fervoi's  Df 
an  excited,  laboring  mind,  will  awaken  profound  emotion  in  the 
liearer's  as  well  as  the  preacher's  heart.  Old  sermons  are 
preached  with  good  effect  by  men  who  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
making  new  ones,  and  who  keep  their  intellects  thoroughly 
awake  by  study  and  invention.  They  then  receive  a  new  en- 
dowment of  life  and  power,  a  new  assimilation  to  the  pious 
Spirit,  by  passing  through  such  an  intense  resuscitating  medium. 
Without  this  fresh,  vivifying  baptism  these  repetitions  are,  irre- 
spective of  their  intrinsic  quality,  the  stalest  and  most  unsavory 
of  human  performances.  They  remind  us  of  the  desiccated 
preparations  of  the  botanist,  which  are  quite  bereft  of  all  their 
fragrance  and  grace  and  charming  colors,  though  one  might  not 
be  i)repared  to  deny  that  they  still  retain  a  nieasure  of  latent 
medicinal  virtue.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  first  principle,  that 
he  cannot  long  continue  a  useful,  nor  even  a  popular  preacher, 
who  has  ceased  to  be  a  student,  lie  must  liimself  gradually  lose 
all  relish  for  the  dry,  irksome  work  of  memory  and  repetition 
to  which  he  dooms  himself.  However  habit  or  temperament 
may  enalle  him  to  preach  with  apparent  warmth  and  vivacity, 
his  announcements  of  truth  do,  in  fact,  no  longer  bear  the  sanc- 
tion and  indorsement  of  his  own  deep,  living  convictions;  for 
neither  reason,  nor  conscience,  nor  f'aitli  is  much  concerned  in 
the  reproduction.  If  this  sort  of  work  is  distasteful  to  tlio 
preachei-,  it  soon  becomes  loathsome  to  the  hearer,  with  whom 
all  such  exhibitions  pass  for  mere  routine  or  declamation.  No 
minister  can  maintain*a  respectable  position,  and  satisfy  the  wanti 
of  an  intelligent  congregation,  who  is  not  a  diligent  student.  N  a 
matter  if  he  has  a  cart-load  of  prepared  sermons,  and  they  as 
.  good  as  ever  Paul  preached ;  he  must  bring  out  "  things  new  "  jvs 
well  as  old  if  he  would  make  his  ministrations  either  profitable 
or  acceptable  to  the  people.  At  least  half  of  the  sermons  called 
for  by  the  exigencies  of  ministerial  labor  should  bo  produced  by 
current  efforts.  To  say  nothing  of  doing  good  to  others,  the 
Btudy  and  preparation  oi^  one  sermon  a  week  is  no  more  than  ki 
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requisite  for  the  best  nurture  of  mental  and  moral  life.  Tlie 
greatest  boon  that  could  befall  many  preachers  would  be  tlio 
conflagration  of  thcMr  old  store  of  manuscripts.  Anything  that 
should  induce  or  compel  them  to  return  to  studious  habits  were 
bettor  than  the  mental  inactivity  wliicli  dooms  so  many  good 
^  men  to  actual  inefficiency  and  superannuation,  at  a  time  of  life 
when  experience  and  hoarded  wisdom  should  qualify  them  for 
the  most  extended  usefulness,  and  the  most  salutary,  etfective 
popularity. 

THE   PROPER   USE    OF   PLANS. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  this  and  other  chapters 
on  the  preparation  of  plans  of  sermons,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  their  specific  use  deserves  now  to  be  consid- 
ered. Are  they  to  be  taken  into  the  pulpit  as  mnemon- 
ic guides  ?  As  a  general  rule  this  question  is  to  be 
answered  emphatically  in  the  negative.  The  plan 
as  recommended  in  this  work  is  designed  to  aid  the 
mind  in  the  mastery  and  grasp  of  the  subject.  For 
that  purpose  nothing  is  more  serviceable  than  the  act 
of  writing,  perfecting,  and  committing  a  well-digested 
plan.  In  this  task  ideas  are  the  desideratum;  not 
words,  except  as  brief  signs  of  ideas. 

Careful  practice  in  this  matter  will  give  a  preacher 
great  facility  in  the  kind  of  preparation  so  much  need- 
ed for  independent  public  speaking.  It  will  enable 
him  to  hold  his  subject  and  all  its  details  in  a  clear, 
mental  perspective,  and  to  be  j)erfectly  independent 
of  what  Bautain  calls  those  "  wretched  notes,"  a  very 
look  at  which  sometimes  chills  the  current  of  the 
warmest  eloquence.  It  is  better,  then,  to  begin  right 
by  forming  the  habit  of  perfectly  memorizing  the 
plan  and  relying  upon  memory.  The  memory  loves 
to  be  trusted,  and  gains  strength  in  proportion  to  the 
confidence  reposed  in  it.  The  use  of  a  written  plan 
iu  the  pulpit  invariably  indicates  iixi^^TfeR\»  ^^^^^xv^- 
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tion  or  timidity.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  foi 
either  cause  it  should  be  allowed  exceptionally.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  aim  of  the  preacher  should  be  to  attain  • 
Ihe  highest  excellence  with  the  fewest  possible  em- 
barrassments. If  any  can  succeed  best  in  marshaling 
their  thoughts  without  employing  the  pen  at  all,  let 
them  lay  it  aside  till  after  preaching,  when  it  is  well 
to  make  a  record  of  what  has  been  thought  and  said 
in  the  pulpit.  Plans  and  written  sermons,  therefore, 
should  become  mnemonics  for  future  preparation, 
rather  than  for  pulpit  delivery. 

SPECIAL   PREPARATION   FOR   READING   OR   RECITINQ. 

So  far  as  the  suggestions  of  this  chapter  relate  par 
ticularly  to  preparation  for  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing, it  is  believed  that  they  equally  provide  for  the 
other  styles  of  delivery.  Wliere  either  reading  or 
reciting  is  to  be  practiced,  there  exists  a  necessity  for 
writing  in  full  which  is  not  known  in  the  other  case. 
Time  must  consequently  be  taken  to  put  every  word 
in  its  proper  place,  and  to  make  the  diction  as  perfect 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  reading  many  have  sup- 
posed that  this  was  all  the  preparation  needed,  read 
ing  being  a  very  ordinary  accomplishment.  Where 
this  view  is  entertained  it  is  usually  performed  in  a 
very  ordinary  manner. 

Whoever  adopts  reading  as  a  mode  of  dellverv 
should  feel  bound  to  make  special  elocutionary  prep- 
aration to  perform  it  well,  to  read  as  freely  and  effect 
ively  as  possible. 

It  is  said  that  the  pious  Mr.  Simeon  of  Cambridge 
"spent  more  time  toward  the  close  of  his  life  in  pre- 
paring to  read  his  sermons  with  effect  than  most  men 
bestow  on  the  preparation  of  the  sermon  itself"     In 
ibiB  respect  he  did  equaV  \vowo\:  \.o  \iVKv$>^l^  ^vA  hia 
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audiences,  and  indicated  to  all  readers  of  sermons 
their  obvious  duty.  Whitefield,  also,  as  a  reciter  of 
sermons,  is  known  to  have  made  laborious  prepara- 
tion to  secure  an  impressive  delivery,  and  thus  to 
have  become  an  authoritative  example  for  all  who 
follow  him  in  that  style  of  preaching.  In  both  these 
dtyles  of  delivery  the  elocutionary  preparation  must 
be  special.  In  extemporaneous  address  it  can  only 
be^  general. 

In  every  case  a  deep  spiritual  preparation  is  of  in- 
dispensable importance  as  a  means  of  surcharging  the 
heart  with  emotion,  and  the  mind  and  the  tongue 
with  power.  Continuous  meditation,  affecting  views 
of  truth,  and  much  prayer  for  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  are  the  true  elements  of  this  crowning 
grace  of  a  full  preparation  to  dispense  the  word  of 
life. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

PREACHING  AS   A  PASTORAL   DUTY 

The  pastorate,  in  a  hiBtoric  point  of  view,  may  ue 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  position  of  the  minister. 
If  he  were  alone  as  a  promulgator  of  the  Gospel 
he  would  need  to  go  forth  and  preach  wherever  he 
could  find  hearers,  and  it  would  only  be  when  he 
had  planted  a  Church  or  Churches  that  he  could  in 
any  proper  sense  become  a  pastor.  But  in  Chris- 
tian countries  the  case  is  reversed,  and  young  minis- 
ters are  often,  if  not  usually,  employed  as  pastors  oi 
assistant  pastors  from  the  first.  They  consequently 
need  to  have  in  advance  some  just  idea  of  pastoral 
duty  and  responsibility. 

PECULIAR  POSmON   OP   A   YOUNG   PASTOB. 

The  position  of  a  young  minister,  entering  as  a 
stranger  upon  the  duties  of  a  preacher  and  pastor 
in  any  charge,  is  necessarily  delicate,  if  not  embar- 
rassing. He  will  consequently  have  need  of  great 
circumspection  with  reference  to  himself,  and  of, 
anxious  solicitude  in  behalf  of  the  flock  to  whom  he 
is  sent  to  minister. 

Without  entering  upon  details,  a  few  suggestions 
wil  be  made  as  to  his  mode  of  procedure.  His  first 
sermons  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less  general 
in  their  character.  The  question  as  to  whether  he 
should  preach  a  sermon  specially  introductory  to  his 
intended  labors  must  be  decided  by  his  best  judg- 
ment of  the  circumalancea.     Aa  a.  general  rule  noth 
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big  can  be  more  appropriate,  for  the  reason  that  the 
people  are  expecting  and  are  entitled  to  hear  at  an 
early  day  a  minister's  views  respecting  the  import- 
ance and  nature  of  his  work,  and  that  it  is  often 
l>ett(jr  to  declare  his  views  on  such  topics  in  advance 
of  acquaintance  with  local  circumstances.  Never- 
Iheless,  it  may  sometimes  be  best  to  waive  the  for- 
niality  of  an  introductory  sermon,  and  to  proceed  as 
if  it  were  unnecessary.  Following  either  course,  he 
must  at  the  earliest  moment  acquaint  himself  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  his  people,  and 
address  himself  skillfully  to  its  improvement.  It  is 
well  to  draw  attention  as  soon  as  practicable  to  those 
duties  which  are  of  obvious  necessity  for  the  general 
good,  such  as  that  of  attendance  on  the  means  of 
grace  and  of  exertions  in  behalf  of  Sabbath-schools ; 
but  it  is  better  to  defer  radical  changes  till  influence 
and  authority  are  acquired.  It  should  ba  a  rule  with 
young  pastors  to  make  few  or  no  changes  in  the  estab- 
lished order  of  things  for  the  mere  sake  of  change ; 
but  if  changes  are  absolutely  necessary,  let  them  be 
made  with  discretion.  In  all  cases  censoriousness 
upon  predecessors  should  be  scrupulously  avoided. 

When  the  preacher  has  entered  properly  upon  his 
work  two  great  objects  rise  up  before  him:  the 
edification  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  the 
iin regenerate.  For  these  objects  he  should  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  make  intelligent  and  far-seeing  plans 

S  1.  The  Edification  of  the  Church. 

I.  The  edification  of  the  Church  involves  that  of 
the  individual  believer,  and  of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
The  great  element  of  power  here  is  the  word  of  God 
It  must  be  presented  to  the  people  historically,  doc 
triually,  specially,  and  consecutively.    Ixv  ^\  vksj^a^ 
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« 

respectB  It  has  exhanstless  variety  and  peculiar  inatniet 
MtoBMBtoor  iveness.     It  becomes  the  preacher  to  enter 


experimentally  into  its  deepest  meaning,  and 
to  set  himself  with  active  zeal  to  bring  forth  thingi 
new  and  old  for  the  instruction,  the  encouragement^ 
and  the  godly  admonition  of  every  class  of  Chris* 
tians  in  their  various  phases  and  stages  of  experience. 
This  important  work  can  never  be  so  well  done  as 
in  its  appropriate  connection  with  the  demands  which 
Qod  makes  upon  his  Church  to  be  the  light  of  the 
world. 

Great  evils  follow  in  the  train  of  those  views  of 
the  Christian  life  which  countenance  the  pursuit  of 
ease  and  enjoyment,  instead  of  active  and  aggressive 
plans  tor  the  diffusion  of  truth  and  the  overthrow  of 
error.  It  therefore  becomes  all  pastors  of  Christ  to 
be  leaders  of  his  sacramental  host,  and  to  infuse  into 
the  breast  of  every  member,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  a  holy  enthusiasm  to  do  God's  work  at 
home  and  abroad. 

When  a  minister  becomes  fully  aroused  to  his  sub- 
lime responsibilities  as  the  leader  and  guide  of  God's 
chosen  people,  themes  rush  upon  his  mind  with  a  ' 
newness  and  force  of  which  he  before  but  faintly 
conceived.  Instead  of  being  straitened  for  subjects 
and  the  material  of  preaching  he  finds  his  heart  "  full 
of  matter,"  and  burning  with  desire  to  deliver  the 
glorious  messages  of  salvation.  In  this  frame  of  mind 
pastoral  visitation  becomes  to  him  an  agency  of  good 
only  second  to  that  of  the  pulpit  itself.  Like  the 
holy  apostles,  he  will  not  only  preach  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  temple,  but  in  every  house ;  and  in  his  daily  inter- 
coui*fie  with  the  people  of  his  charge  will  learn  their 
special  wants,  and  the  means  of  providing  for  them 
with  directness  and  certamty . 
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Pastoral  visitation  is  as  direct  a  necessity  to  the 
preacher  as  to  the  people  themselves.  "Without  it  he 
not  only  lacks  the  spiritual  benefits  flowing  from  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  but  he  must  ever  select 
his  subjects  at  a  disadvantage,  and  treat  them  with  a 
vagueness,  at  least  an  uncertainty,  as  to  their  special 
adaptation  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  efiiciency  ol 
his  ministrations. 

Let  it  not  be  objected  that  an  itinerant  ministry  is 
unfavorable  to  pastoral  acquaintance,  and 

,  ■'•  '  ^  Invalid  6X0U86. 

that  consequently  it  affords  but  little 
encouragement  to  this  class  of  duties.  The  man  who 
will  not  in  two  years,  or  even  in  one,  gain  an  ade- 
quate, not  to  say  perfect  acquaintance  with  his  flock 
never  will.  Promptness  and  diligence  in  pastoral 
visitations  will  accomplish  more  in  a  short  time 
than  the  opposite  qualities  in  the  longest  period,  and 
these  are  the  qualities  essential  to  success  during  any 
term  of  ministerial  service.  They  should  be  brought 
into  requisition  from  the  beginning,  and  they  will 
soon  make  the  minister  at  home  in  all  the  homes  of 
his  congreicatidn. 

§  2.  The  Conversion  of  Souls. 

But  at  no  period»of  his  pastoral  service  should  the 

pastor  be  indifferent  to  the  conversion  of  the  unre- 

generate.     In  order  to  this  there  must   be   great 

faithfulness  in  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

leproving  men  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment 

to  come ;  also  pointing  out  clearly  and  forcibly  the 

one  true  and  only  mode  of  salvation.     In  laboring 

for  this  object,  moreover,  it  is  important  to  study  the 

characters  of  different  classes  of  persons,  ranging  from 

those  who  are  almost  persuaded  to  be  Christians  to 

the  opponents  of  the  Gospel.    EffoTl'e*  T£i^^<^  \».\i^''6^ 
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of  tliese  eeveral  classes  sbonld  be  discriminating  both 
as  to  character  and  occasion.  It  may  b^  adopted  ai 
a  rule  to  labor  specially  for  the  most  hopeAil,  bat 
at  the  same  time  to  neglect  none.  The  micfster 
should  labor  against  hope,  trusting  in  the  power  of 
the  divine  word  and  the  promises  of  Otod.  Preach* 
ing  designed  to  benefit  the  unawakened,  or  partiallj 
awakened,  must  be  accompanied  with  personal  visits 
and  private  appeals.  Direct  interviews  with  indi- 
viduals  of  this  character  often  furnish  the  most  hope* 
ful  opportunities  for  leading  them  directly  to  tho 
Saviour ;  and  it  is  by  diligent  efforts  to  answer  the 
questions,  to  remove  the  difficulties,  and  encourage 
tiie  hopes  of  those  not  yet  bom  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  that  t£e  minister  becomes  more  and  more 
thoroughly  furnished  and  specially  qualified  for  his 
public  duties  as  a  preacher. 

In  order  to  success  in  either  brapch  of  his  labors, 
jie&tai  Mid  ^^^  preacher  must  maintain  in  himself 
■pbttiui  growth,  g^  constant  mental  and  spiritual  growth 
at  every  period  of  his  ministry.  In  his  second  and 
subsequent  appointments  as  a  pastor  he  must  not  be 
content  with  the  mere  routine  of  the  first,  but  seek 
to  improve  upon  that  with  enlightened  and  studious 
discretion.  To  make  each  year  an  improvement  on 
the  last  should  be  his  constant  motto  and  endeavor. 
With  increasing  experience  and  zealous  effort  noth- 
ing is  more  practicable.  In  a  settled  pastorate  th^a 
Is  absolutely  essential  to  success ;  and  in  the  itiner- 
ancy it  is  no  less  desirable,  although  a  failure  may 
be  less  obvious.  It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  is  made  against 
the  system  of  itinerancy.  It  is  iir«:i;cd  that  i<.s  tend- 
ency is  to  induce  mediocrity  of  ministerial  develop- 
ment, a  satisfaction  on  the  ^art  of  the  minister  hira- 
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self,  when  he  has  prepared  a  number  of  sermons 
sufficient  to  eke  out  two  successive  years,  which 
causes  him  to  abandon  further  habits  of  diligent  study 
and  laborious  preparation.  This  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  legitimate  tendency  of  the  system,  although  it 
may  be  true  that  many  mdividuals  under  the  system 
liave  fallen  into  indolent  habits,  as  is  doubtless  the 
case  under  other  systems.  Of  course  any  man  who 
adopts  such  views  and  practice  must  soon  become 
dwarfed  in  mind  and  feeble  in  influence.  It  is  there- 
fore of  unspeakable  importance  for  a  young  minister 
to  set  himself  resolutely  against  every  tendency  and 
temptation  to  relax  his  efforts  with  his  advancing 
experience  in  preaching.  If  itinerant  ministers  have 
special  temptations  to  fall  into  a  routine  of  avow 
pulpit  labors,  which,  however  new  to  strange  »^o^^«- 
people,  must  become  mohotonous  to  themselves,  let 
them  set  a  double  guard  against  any  influence,  how- 
ever insidious,  that  might  lead  them  to  a  loss  of  power 
or  vitality  in  their  pastoral  ministrations.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  them  be  diligent  to  seize  upon  the 
advantages  which  enlarged  observation  and  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  men  and  society  may  enable  them 
to  derive  from  systematic  changes  as  an  auxiliary  to 
ever-growing  po  ^ver  in  the  pulpit. 

That  such  a  result  may  be  attained  by  an  active 
mind  and  an  energetic  purpose  is  certain.  cueriiditiM 
But  in  order  to  it  high  ground  must  be  *»°"«*«*»* 
taken  and  maintained  from  the  first.  The  preacher 
mus*  never  content  himself  with  the  present  interest 
and  satisfaction  of  his  audience,  but  must  aim  hj 
study  and  labor  to  cultivate  an  ever-growing  interest 
in  his  duties.  He  must  lift  his  people  above  the 
idea  of  going  to  church  because  it  is  a  duty ;  he 
must  create  an  attraction  for  them  so  tlvaA.  \*W^  ^^^ 
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hiingor  and  thirst  for  the  word  as  for  their  daily 
food.  Under  the  steady  and  powerful  ioffluenee  of 
a  ministry  that  rises  to  this  grand  ideal,  the  rage  for 
novelty  and  extravagance  passes  away  like  the  dew 
of  the  morning  before  the  rising  sun. 

Saeh  a  ministry  will  neither  have  occasion  nor  ti»l. 
erance  for  self-re)  etition  and  spiritless  efforts,  but  will 
flCO  on  from  strength  to  strength,  finding  favor  both 
with  Ood  and  man.  Let  the  minister's  time  be 
redeemed  with  conscientious  care.  Let  his  pastoral 
visits  be  made  with  fidelity.  Let  his  entire  work  be 
planned  with  a  just  conception  of  its  magnitude  and 
its  bearings.  Let  the  membership  of  his  Church  be 
enlisted  in  a  co-operative  system  of  evangelical  labor 
of  which  he  is  the  active  and  controlling  center.  In 
short,  let  him  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry  as  an 
overseer  of  the  flock,  and  his  inspiration  as  a  preacher 
will  rise  with  -the  growing  interest,  and  ever  multi- 
plying claims  of  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
Themes  of  discourse  and  illustrations  of  truth  and 
duty,  instead  of  having  to  be  laboriously  sought,  will 
come  unbidden  to  his  aid,  bringing  with  them  all  the 
merit  of  present  adaptation.  Indeed,  more  than  any 
other  condition  of  ministerial  life,  a  faithful  pastorate 
tends  to  convert  the  labor  of  preaching  into  a  solid 
joy,  and  to  make  it  a  coveted  means  of  glorious 
resists. 
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CHAFTER  XVII. 

PREACHING   AS'  A    MISSIONARY    DUTY, 

PECULIARITIES    OF   MISSIONARY   LABOR. 

The  position  of  a  Christian  missionary  has  these 
oeculiarities  as  compared  with  that  of  a  pastor : 

1.  He  has  no  church  to  receive  him. 

2.  Often  no  congregation  to  hear  him. 

3.  No  people  to  sympathize  with  him. 

He  has  uniformly  to  encounter  the  natural  opposi- 
tion of  the  human  heart  to  truth ;  and  usually  the 
accumulated  obstacles  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
vicious  customs. 

Sometimes  systematic  and  organized  heathenism 
or  infidelity  confront  him,  intrenched  behind  the 
institutions  of  ages. 

The  great  work  of  the  foreign  missionary  muot  be 
directed, 

1.  To  arouse  attention. 

2.  To  affect  the  heart. 

3.  To  overcome  error  and  superstition  ;  and, 

4.  To  spread  the  truth  of  God. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  not  only  owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  but  also  to  the 
embarrassments  of  the  missionary  as  a  foreigner  but 
/^nperfectly  speaking  their  language.  Moreover,  he 
can  have  but  brief  access  to  the  subjects  of  his  labors, 
and  usually  in  very  unfavorable  circumstances.  They 
have  no  Sabbath ;  he  cannot  visit  them  at  their  homes, 
and  must  consequently  address  them  in  highways,  in 
market-places,  and  at  heattveiv  fe^\.\N^^* 
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It  "would  be  interesting  and  appropriate,  did  spaco 
allow,  to  present  the  peculiarities  of  missionary  labor 
in  Africa,  in  India,  in  China,  and  other  countries. 
But  it  can  only  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  curiosity 
is  the  great  principle  upon  which  tlie  missionary  is 
compelled  to  seize  as  a  means  of  arousing  and  guid 
ing  attention  to  religious  truth. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  is  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  mission  work  in  Christian  lands. 

The  field  of  domestic  missions  in  the  United  States 
extends  from  the  moral  deserts  of  our  large  cities  to 
the  sparsely-settled  districts  of  the  remotest  frontier. 
Domeatio  mil-  ^  dcscrved  promincncc  has  been  given  of 
aion  fleidik  |g^^g  years  to  city  missions,  and  to  evangel- 
ical labors  in  behalf  of  those  degraded  classes  usually 
found  in  all  great  centers  of  population. 

With  these  may  be  classed  missions  to  seamen  in 
domestic  and  foreign  ports,  and  also  the  duties  of 
chaplains  to  soldiers  and  prisoners  and  freedmen. 
The  rush  of  population  to  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  other  territories  has  made  nec- 
essary special  efibrts  in  behalf  of  the  motley  commu- 
nities usually  gathered  together  at  the  localities  of 
profitable  or  hopeful  mining. 

Faithful  ministers  sent  into  such  fields  of  labor  soon 
learn  the  necessity  of  special  endeavors  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  successfully  preach  the  Gospel  to  classes  of 
men  whom  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see 
within  the  walls  of  churches. 

§  1.  Pastors  should  be  Practical  Missionaries. 

As  a  rule  it  may  be  aflinned  that  all  pastors  should 

interest  themselves  in  prac'^ical  missionary  work,  as 

well  as  in  supporting  tVve  various  missions  referred  to. 

There  are  few  wlio  desivY^  \.o  ^o^  \i^'s5Aa  ^  ^oitera 
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who  will  not  themselves  have  occasional  opportuni- 
ties to  preach  to  the  very  classes  of  persons  referred 
to  either  in  connection  with  their  own  charges  or 
dnring  their  travels.  If  diligent  to  visit  prisons  and 
hospitals,  and  to  proclaim  Christ  in  neglected  neigh- 
borhoods and  haunts  of  dissipation,  they  will  find 
occasions  for  the  most  zealous  and  well-directed  mis- 
sionary eflbrts.  Sometimes  such  occasions  may  be 
met  with  at  hotels,  or  on  steamboats  when  traveling, 
and  with  some  regularity  at  camp-meetings;  while 
in  the  streets  and  market-places  of  cities  it  is  often 
practicable  to  present  the  Gospel  to  those  who  would 
never  come  to  hear  it  in  churches. 

How  far  it  may  be  best  for  the  pastors  of  churches 
in  cities  to  participate  in  street-preaching,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  caimot  be  satisfactorily  decided  apart  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 'may  be 
placed.  But  on  the  general  question  of  the  propriety 
of  out-door  preaching  there  seems  hardly  room  for 
two  opinions. 

In  favor  of  preaching  to  multitudes  wherever  they 
can  be  gathered  we  have  the  direct  example  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles.  Such  authority  ought*to  silence  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  But  if  any  one  should  query 
whether  out-door  preaching  is  called  for  in  modem 
times,  let  him  consult  the  annals  of  the  Wesleyan 
Reformation.  Let  him  follow  Vhitefield,  John  and 
Charles  Wesley,  Nelson,  Pawson,  Bradburn,  Asbury, 
Lee,  and  other  successful  preachers  of  early  Method- 
ism in  England  and  America  in  their  out-door  labors 
for  the  furtheiance  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  doubts  will 
vanish.  Nor  will  it  be  diflicult  to  find,  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  'convincing  examples,  though  of  a 
less  prominent  character. 
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§  2.  Qualifications  Essenti^vl  to  Success. 

SujHSce  it  here  to  say,  that  whoever  would  succeed 
In  out-door  preaching,  and  in  that  class  of  missionary 
efforts  to  which  every  minister  is  liable  to  be  more  or 
less  frequently  called,  will  need  to  cultivate  great 
readiness  and  boldness  of  speech.  He  will  need  to 
anderstand  human  nature  thoroughly,  and  to  pos- 
sess himself  calmly  in  the  most  exciting  circum- 
stances. He  should  never  forget  that  to  win  souls, 
rather  than  control  mobs,  is  the  proper  object  of  liis 
ambition. 

To  this  end  he  must  present  truth  in  its  most  at- 
tractive and  striking  forms.  He  must  acquire  great 
skill  in  portraying  character,  so  as  to  let  every  man 
see  himself  plainly  in  the  Gospel  glass. 

Many  of  the  hints  heretofore  given  on  preaching  to 
children  are  available  for  the  purpose  now  under  con- 
sideration, although  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
remotest  intimation  that  the  intelligence  of  a  crowd 
is  underrated.  • 

Anecdote,  promptness  of  retort,  frequent  varia- 
tions of  the  form  of  address,  multiplied  illustrations, 
and  all  other  lawful  devices  of  the  public  speaker 
will  need  to  be  at  the  ready  command  of  him  who 
would  fully  succeed  in  this  class  of  efforts.  But  no 
one  should  be  discouraged  by  partial  failure  at  first. 
Practice  is  as  necessary  in  this  kind  of  preaching 
as  in  any  other  in  order  to  attain  the  maximum  of 
power. 

Nevertheless,  he  who  would  by  all  means  save 
sinners  will  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  do  good 
even  in  a  small  degree  and  with  occasional  opportu- 
mties. 

Whatever  may  \)e  mA.  o^  o\a\i^T  good  qualities  of 
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tills  species  of  address,  there  is  but  little  doubt  tliat 
m  genuine  religious  faithfulness  lies  the  ultimate 
secret  of  success.  This  in  its  active  glow  with  the 
divine  blessing  will  render  even  feeble  talents  effect- 
ive for  great  good,  and  if  coupled  with  high  orator- 
ical power  may  exert  an  influence  almost  unbounded . 
But  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  irregular 
services,  the  maintenance  of  a  genuine  and  practical 
missionary  spirit  is  essential  to  the  highest  success 
of  a  minister  of  Christ.  This  spirit,  whatever  may 
be  his  sphere  of  labor,  will  lift  him  above  the  level 
of  professional  routine,  and  increase  his  moral  power 
to  a  degree  he  could  never  reach  without  it.  Under 
its  influence  hardships  will  be  endured,  difficulties 
surmounted,  and  no  efforts  will  be  counted  too  great 
for  the  saving  of  souls.  Christ's  earthly  life  was 
eminently  one  of  missionary  toil  and  sacrifice,  and 
in  this  characteristic  he  is  to  be  imitated  by  all  his 
true  disciples,  but  especially  by  the  embassadors  of 
his  truth.  Indeed,  the  great  desideratum  of  the 
Church,  as  well  in  Christian  as  in  pagan  lauds,  is  a 
ministry  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  exem- 
plified in  his  ^  mission  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that 
were  lost.  Its  necessity  is  implied  in  the  tenor  of 
the  great  commission,  and  all  professed  ministers  of 
Jfjsiis  who  find  themselves  disposed  to  labor  under 
any  narrower  commission  than  that  originally  given 
to  the  apostles  may  well  take  heed  lest  they  ineujr 
til?  woe  of  "  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion." 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  PROPRIETIES  AND  VICES  OF  THE  PULPIT 

§1.  Proprieties. 

There  is  no  character  among  men  to  whom  an 
acute  sense  of  propriety  is  more  necessary  than  to 
the  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  needs  its  guidance 
in  all  his  intercourse  with  society,  and  especially  in 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  He  is  then 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  where  an  im- 
proper word  or  action  makes  him  the  subject  of 
remark,  if  not  of  censure. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  that  ministers, 
from  their  earliest  appearance  before  congregations, 
should  reflect  upon  the  essential  proprieties  of  de- 
meanor in  the  church  of  God  and  in  the  sacred  desk. 

It  is  possible  by  a  haughty  or  a  careless  manner, 
even  in  entering  the  church,  to  disgust  an  audience. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  manner  true  to  the  dignity 
and  meekness  of  the  holy  ofKce  it  is  equally  possible 
to  impress  a  congregation  favorably  for  the  reception 
of  the  truth. 

Two  examples  will  illustrate  this  position.  It  m 
related  of  the  eloquent  and  devoted  Spencer,  of  Liv- 
ei'pool,  that  on  one  occasion  when  about  to  ascend 
the  steps  of  his  pulpit  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  tu 
spring  up  two  or  three  steps  at  a  single  bound. 
This  circumstance  naturally  excited  remark  and  cen 
sure  among  his  people,  and  was  a  cause  of  bitter 
humiliation  and  regret  to  himself. 

After  the  death  of  M'Gli^yiie^  of  Scotland,  there 
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#ras  found  upon  his  desk  an  unopened  note*  from  one 
who  had  Mlird  his  last  sermon  to  this  effect :  "  Par 
don  a  stranger  for  addressing  to  you  a  few  lines. 
I  heard  you  preach  last  Sabbath  evening,  and  it 
pleased  God  to  bless  that  sermon  to  my  soul.  It  was 
not  so  much  what  you  said  as  your  manner  of  speak 
ing  it  that  struck  me.  I  saw  in  you  a  beauty  of 
holiness  I  never  saw  before." 

PEOPRIETIES   LNVOLVED   IN   A   MINISTER'S   PERSONAL 

DEMEANOR. 

A  minister's  walk  and  appearance  in  entering  the 
house  of  God  should  be  equally  removed  from  awk- 
wardness and  from  artificial  airs.  His  demeanor 
from  first  to  last  should  be  characterized  by  thought- 
ful solemnity,  and  yet  by  ease  and  self-possession. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  custom  of  ministers  in  Holland 
to  manifest  a  reverence  for  the  pulpit  by  pausing  at 
its  lowest  step  in  silent  prayer. 

This  may  be  very  well,  but  it  seems  less  appropri- 
ate to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  fhe  serv- 
ice than  the  custom  of  kneeling  after  entering  the 
pulpit,  not  toward  the  audience,  but  modestly  toward 
the  wall,  as  before  the  Invisible,  to  invoke  divine  aid 
in  every  act  and  word  belonging  to  that  sacred  place. 

To  enter  the  pulpit  with  apparent  unconcern,  and 
to  sit  down  and  gaze  about  upon  an  audience,  beto- 
kens a  lack  of  that  devotional  feeling  which  ought  to 
be  felt  by  the  minister,  and  through  his  example 
communicated  to  the  assembly. 

Any  act  out  of  harmony  with  such  a  firame  ot 
mind,  whether  of  ostentation  or  of  inadvertence, 
whether  relating  to  himself  or  others,  will  mar  the 
proi)riety  of  an  occasion  of  worship. 

Adjustments  of  the  clothing 
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Illation  of  one's  handkerchief  or  watch-key^  or 
any  oilier  act  that  might  divert  attstion  from 
higher  and  appropriate  objects,  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

The  minister  should  never  seem  to  recognize  that 
VIM  pcMdMT    he  is  observed  by  the  audience,  but  should 
proceed,  like  any  other  worshiper,  to  par- 
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ticipate  in  the  solemnities  of  the  occasion.  Ho  should 
habitually  commence  with  promptness.  He  should 
read  his  hymns  in  a  clear  and  audible  voice,  and,  it 
possible,  join  in  singing  the  praises  of  God.  In  offer- 
ing prayer  he  should  kneel  before  his  Maker,  and 
with  closed  eyes  and  devout  supplication  should  lead 
his  congregation  to  the  very  throne  of  the  heavenly 
grace.  He  should  handle  the  books  with  quiet  revr 
erence,  and  not  toss  them  about  or  beat  them  like 
dead  matter.  He  should  regard  the  Holy  Bible  as 
containing  the  living  oracles  of  God,  and  should 
treat  it  with  the  respect  due  its  author.  He  should 
not  lay  it  aside  to  make  room  for  his  notes;  he 
should  not  close  it  on  taking  his  text,  as  if  inde- 
pendent of  its  aid ;  but  with  the  open  book  before 
him,  as  the  guide  and  source  of  liis  teachings,  he 
should  acknowledge  it  to  be  his  highest  aim  to 
declare  the  words  which  God  has  spoken.  And 
having  appropriately  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
pulpit,  he  should  maintain  a  walk  and  conversation 
so  harmonious  with  them  as  never  to  excite  the  oV 
servalion  of  incongruity  or  insincerity.  Tt  is  inde- 
scribably painful  to  the  pious  to  witness  levity  and 
indiscretion  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are 

accustomed  to  look  for  the  bread  of  life. 

And  yet  how  often  are  they  forced  to 
wish  that  they  only  saw  and  heard  their  ministers  in 
the  pulpit  I     A  single  \\^\\t  w  iwcautious  expression 
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sometimes  neutralizes  the  entire  effect  of  a  sermon. 
But  to  such  expressions  some  ministers  are  particu- 
larly prone,  following  the  excitement  of  preaching. 
The  surest  if  not  the  only  remedy  against  evils  of 
tliis  kind  is  found  in  the  admonition  of  the  Saviour 
to  his  disciples:  "Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
fceioptation." 

THE    AUXILIARY   SERVICES    OF    THE   PULPIT. 

If  preaching  and  hearing  be  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing and  central  object  of  religious  assemblies  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  other  services  of  the  sanctuary  should 
be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to  that  object.  Hence  in 
selecting  the  hymns  and  Scripture  lessons,  as  well 
as  in  offering  prayer,  regard  should  be  had  to  an 
essential  unity  of  design  with  the  sermon  itself,  so 
as,  if  possible,  to  make  a  definite  and  powerful  im- 
pression, not  weakened  by  a  contrariety  of  subjects. 

Every  minister  should  seek  to  qualify  himself  to 
read  the  Scriptures  with  great  impressiveness,  and 
with  a  truthful  indication  of  the  meaning  of  every 
word.  To  this  end,  as  well  as  for  general  elocu- 
tionary improvement,  the  practice  of  daily  reading 
aloud  in  a  large  room  or  in  the  open  air  is  of  great 
advantage. 

Notices  should  be  read  at  the  time  when  thev 
^ill  least  divert  attention  from  the  leading  object 
of  the  service,  hence  generally  before  the  sermon. 
W^Iion  the  sermon  accomplishes  in  any  good  degree 
its  object,  the  concluding  prayer  and  hymn  should 
Ibllow  in  its  immediate  train,  deepening  the  impres- 
sion which  has  been  made. 

The  congregation  should  also  be  dismissed  with 
Bolemnity,  and  become  accustomed  to  retire  in 
thoughtful  silence. 
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If  tlie  Psalmist  spoke  truly  in  saying,  "Holi- 
ness becoineth  thy  house,  O  Lord,  forever,"  it 
must  ever  be  the  duty  of  those  who  conduct  the 
•oienmitiM  of  scrviccs  of  the  sanctuary  to  so  govern 
worship.  them  at  every  point  as  that  their  influ- 

ence may  be  riglit  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the 
people.  A  failure  to  perceive  what  is  strictly 
proper,  and  still  worse,  an  incapacity  to  quietly  and 
wisely  govern  an  assembly,  especially  if  it  lead  to 
any  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  the  preacher,  will 
often  cause  disorder,  trifling,  and  other  serious 
breaches  of  decorum  greatly  at  variance  with  the 
objects  of  public  worship. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  minister  is  responsible  for  the 
public  conduct  of  his  congregation.  If  any  members 
of  it  are  not  aware  of  what  is  proper  or  improper  in 
the  house  of  God  they  should  be  patiently  instructed. 
If  any  are  willfully  rude  or  disorderly,  the  minister 
with  such  aid  as  he  may  secure  should  see  that  they 
are  eflfectually  corrected,  or  at  least  prevented  fi'oci 
doing  harm  to  others. 

While  promptness  and  decision  of   character  are 
important  in  their  place,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  love  and  gentleness  are  the  great  instrument 
alities  by  which  the  froward  are  restrained  and  the 
careless  effectually  rebuked. 

By  long  usage  the  utterance  of  a  scriptural  bene- 
diction has  become  the  established  mode 

nie  benediotion.       ^     ,.        .      .  ^     . 

01  dismissing  a  religious  congregation. 
By  some  ministers  this  act  seems  to  be  regarded  aa 
analogous  to  that  of  priestly  absolution.  Hence  with 
open  eyes  gazing  upon  the  people  and  with  out- 
stretched hands  they  declare  upon  them  the  love  of 
God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Gliost. 
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The  error  of  tliis  mode  of  pronouncing  the  bene- 
diction is  obvious  from  the  simple  reflection  that  the 
olessings  indicated  in  the  apostolic  benediction  are 
peculiarly  the  gift  of  God.  They  are  not  committed 
to  jnortals  to  dispense,  ministers  though  they  be. 
Hence  they  are  to  be  sought  in  supplication,  with 
uj)lifted  hands  and  closed  eyes,  expressive  of  con- 
scious dependence  upon  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts. 

Attention  to  the  different  Scripture  benedictions 
will  show  that  they  are  invariably  supplicatory  in 
fact,  if  not  in  form.  Hence  ministers  should  not 
assume  to  bestow  blessings  when  their  highest  prov- 
ince is  to  invoke  them  upon  the  people. 

MINISTERIAL   COURTESY. 

Courtesy  may  be  eimmerated  among  the  proprie- 
ties of  the  pulpit.  It  is  enjoined  and  commended  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  Christian  virtue.  Christian 
courtesy  condescends  to  men  of  low  estate ;  it  honors 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  stranger,  In  its  highest 
and  purest  forms  it  should  pervade  all  the  intercourse 
of  a  minister  with  his  people  and  his  audiences. 

It  also  has  special  application  to  his  ministerial 
brethren.  When  a  stranger  is  invited  to  preach  for 
you  courtesy  will  prompt  you  to  conduct  him  to  the 
pulpit,  to  offer  him  the  hymn  book  and  Bible,  to  in- 
troduce him  in  some  modest  form  to  your  cc»ngi'e- 
gation,  and  thus  make  him  feel  at  home  with  your 
j  eople. 

On  the  other  hand,  courtesy  will  prompt  the 
stranger  to  conform  to  your  modes  of  worship,  to 
avoid  attacks  upon  your  doctrines  or  usages,  although 
he  may  not  receive  them  all  as  his  own,  and  to  pre- 
sent those  views  of  truth  in  which  you  and  he  may 
fully  harmonize. 
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Courtesy  between  ministers  demands  frankness  in 
giving  and  accepting,  or  declining  invitations  to 
preach.  It  rejects  ceremonious  formalities  in  refer- 
ence to  either,  and  demands  truth  from  the  lips  as 
well  as  in  the  heart.  True  Christian  feeling  is  at 
once  the  source  Jlnd  exponent  of  real  politeness.  1 1 
generously  prompts  and  kindly  accepts  appropriate 
attentions,  as  well  in  ministerial  as  in  common  ife, 
while  it  scorns  idle  ceremony  and  false  pretense. 

The  late  Dr.  Bethune  once  uttered  words  on  tlie 
subject  of  courtesy  in  ministerial  character*  which 
deserve  to  go  down  to  posterity,  and  may  fitly  con- 
clude the  treatment  of  this  topic : 

Our  brethren  in  the  ministry  should  ever  be  spoken  of  with 
honor  and  kindness.  Let  ministers  show  disrespect  for  each 
other  and  the  world  will  soon  show  disrespect  for  the  whole 
ministry.  They  are  heralds  of  "  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed 
.  God."  Especially  the  fathers  in  the  ministry  are  to  be  ven- 
erated and  given  all  precedence.  "Rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head,"  is  a  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  when  the  head  has 
grown  gray  in  righteousness,  and  been  made  glorious  by  many 
anointings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  ought  to  abash  the  flippant  tonguo 
and  beardless  self-sufficiency  of  a  stripling  but  a  few  days  from 
the  theological  nursery.  It  is  most  offensive  to  see  such  green 
babblers  pushing  aside  God's  veterans  in  council  and  action. 
The  new  weight  of  responsibility  should  make  them  humble,  and 
common  decency  loth  to  obtrude.  He  that  is  not  Vvilling  to 
take  the  lowest  ])lace  shall  never  hear  the  Master  saying,  "  Friend, 
come  up  higher."  To  be  conspicuous  in  littleness  one  need  only 
eland  on  the  pedestal  of  a  Colossus. 

Can  I  be  wrong  in  saying  that  a  Christian  preacher  shcnid 
be  the  highest  style  of  gentleman?  Not  one  of  those  poUshed 
liypociites,  fashioned  by  the  tailor,  dancing-master,  and  hair- 
<lresser,  who  usurp  the  name;  covering  coldness  of  heart  with 
pretenses  of  friendship ;  flattering  to  c.-ijole;  bowing  where  they 
fe<}l  no  respect,  and  ])romising  service  while  they  intend  to 
abandon,  circumvent,  or  destroy.     But  a  gentleman  in  the  tma 
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iAnse  of.  that  honorable  term,  lirm  in  high  principle,  and  dignified 
Df  integrity;  frank  without  bluntness,  kind  without  flattery, 
gentle  without  weakness,  exact  without  formality,  charitable 
without  show;  free  from  affectation,  egotism,  or  impertinence; 
ever  mindful  of  his  neighbor's  feelings,  tolerant  of  his  infirmities, 
and  patient  with  his  mistakes;  never  intrusive  nor  yet  bash^^nl, 
tempering  his  speech  to  the  occasion,  ready  to  give  place  to  the 
olde^r,  the  wiser,  the  stranger,  and  the  more  feeble;  yielding 
Bcrupulony  respect  to  authority,  not  ashamed  of  allegiance  to 
God,  and  serving  his  fellow-men  for  God's  sake. 

These,  beloved  brethren,  are  the  maxims  that  should  govern 
our  lives,  and  mark  our  demeanor  in  the  pulpit,  where  we  stand 
in  Christ's  place,  examples  as  well  as  expounders  of  Christianity. 
We  need  no  silken  deceits,  no  fashionable  airs,  no  flattering  ob- 
sequiousness. But  if  we  be  humble,  as  we  ought  to  be;  if  we 
walk  as  followers  of  the  meek,  mild,  and  merciful  Jesus,  and 
learn,  as  good  scholars,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  concord  and 
order,  we  must  manifest  it  by  a  real  deference,  a  sweet  respect, 
a  kind  consideration,  and  a  gracious  manner  toward  all  with 
whom  we  have  to  do. 

If  we  address  men  as  sinners  it  will  not  be  in  harsh  or  re- 
pulsive language,  as  though  we  were  better  than  they;  but  by 
putting  ourselves  among  them  as  sinners  saved  by  free  grace, 
which  we  entreat  them  to  share,  If  we  rebuke  it  will  be  in  the 
name  of  God,  before  whom  we  tremble.  If  we  denounce  licen- 
tiousness it  will  be  in  no  gross  terms,  but  with  a  delicacy  shrink- 
ing from  the  shame  duty  requires  us  to  discover.  If  we  foretell 
the  miseries  of  the  lost  it  will  be  with  a  pious  terror,  and  an 
earnest  desire  to  avert  them  from  our  hearers,  "  for  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ;"  and  we  might 
well  weep  over  impenitent  souls,  as  Christ  did  over  Jerusaleia. 
If  we  be  in  controversy,  (though  it  is  far  better  to  refute  error 
*7  t^^aching  truth,)  our  opponent,  however  we  handle  his  argu- 
ments, should  receive  from  us  the  respect  due  to  a  man.  Mere 
abuse  always  gives  him  a  moral  advantage  in  the  sympathies  of 
tho  people,  and  supercilious  airs  of  anticipated  triumph  disgust 
by  their  vanity.  Railing  makes  a  blackguard  mouth ;  and  he 
who  calls  ill-names  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of  it,  dareo  to  say  of  his 
fellow-sinner  what  Michael,  the  archangel,  dared  not  of  the  devil 
himself.  There  is  nothing  so  strong  as  a  fair  argument  in  meek 
Hp8,     "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  ihe  earth." 
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§  2.  Vices  of  the  Pulpit. 

•  The  term  vices  is  used  in  this  connection  to  in- 
dicate a  class  of  serious  faults  which  are  hot  often 
found  aggregated,  but  which  singly,  or  with  more  or 
I06B  cohesion,  are  quite  too  common  among  preachera 

PLAGIARISM,    OB   LITERARY   THEFT. 

Stealing  is  always  a  vice,  and  certainly  not  less  so 
when  applied  to  tlie  products  of  the  mind  than  to 
those  of  the  hand. 

Like  other  vices,  also,  it  hardens  the  criminal  and 
renders  him  insensible  to  the  niceties  of  moral  obli- 
gation, and  often  to  the  hazards  of  detection.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  seldom  plagiarists  be- 
come so  bold  as  to  rush  into  print,  and  run  all  the  risks 
of  actual  collation  and  comparison  of  their  stolen 
matter  with  the  original.  The  greater  difficulty  of 
comparison  in  the  case  of  a  spoken  discourse  may 
embolden  still  greater  liberty  on  the  part  of  speakers 
who  have  no  moral  scruples  to  deter  them  from  the 
use,  without  proper  credit,  of  other  men's  productions. 

There  certainly  exists  in  the  Christian  literature 
of  the  present  age  a  large  provision  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  of  the  people,  and  hundreds  of 
volumes  containing  such  instruction  are  not  likely  to 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  masses.  Now, 
why  may  not  a  preacher  avail  himself  of  the  labora 
of  other  men  by  copying  or  committing  his  serraonf 
fiom  books  rather  than  to  have  the  labor  of  writing 
or  preaching  new  ones  continually,  and  especially 
when  he  knows  that  his  best  efforts  will  not  equal 
the  literary  merits  of  many  sermons  already  written 
and  published?  One  reply  may  be  given  to  iliU 
queBtwn  in  the  ^talemewl^  l\\^.t  it*  the  reproduetioii 
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of  fine  sermons  already  written  were  the  chief  thing 
required  of  the  modern  pulpit,  churches  might  read- 
ily supply  themselves  with  the  volumes  containing 
them,  and  at  a  rate  much  cheaper  than  the  support 
of  living  ministers. 

,  Circumstances  occur  in  which  the  reading  of  ser- 
mons from  books  is  highly  appropriate,  as  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  minister,  or  when  a  minister  has  a  special 
and  sufficient  reason  for  reading  the  discourse  of  an- 
other man,  for  example,  Wesley's  sermon  on  dress  or 
on  popular  amusements ;  but  any  effort  to  gather  or 
maintain  a  congregation  by  the  reading  or  recitation 
of  the  sermons  of  other  men,  if  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing be  known,  will  result  in  failure. 

The  natural  demand  of  mankind  in  respect  to  public 
teaching  is  the  living  speaker.  Him,  in  what  they 
suppose  to  be  his  proper  character,  they  will  come  and 
hear,  though  they  know  that  his  ability  is  inferior  to 
that  of  authors  they  may  read  at  home. 

This  principle  may  be  tested  by  political  gather- 
ings. The  finest  things  that  can  be  written  or  said 
on  various  political  questions  are  already  in  print; 
but  where  could  you  gather  a  mass  of  people  to  hear 
speeches  read,  even  of  the  greatest  statesmen  or  ora- 
tors? Yet  people  will  come  in  crowds  to  hear  living 
and  actual  speakers,  although  but  ordinary  men,  dis- 
cuss the  questions  of  the  day. 

Kcitwithstanding  the  claim  made  by  the  public  and 
by  truth  for  originality  upon  preachers,  yet  some 
Uiinisters  commit  plagiarism  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  forms: 

1.  Of  entire  sermons,  by  copying  from  books,  by 
exchanging  with  other  ministers,  and  by  purchasing 
manuscripts  and  lithographs  prepared  for  their  use. 

2.  Thoplagi^'^"'*' '^*~*~"'**"  "w^hicha^^^  voters w^o^ 
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witli  more  or  less  regularity  into  the  web  or  woof  of 
their  discourses. 

3.  Of  plans. 

Some  good  men  have  encouraged  a  very  loose  mo- 
rality respecting  the  use  of  plans  of  sermons.  Volumes 
on  volumes  have  been  published  and  recommended  to 
young  ministers  and  others  supposed  to  need  helps  of 
this  kind.  The  impropriety  of  adopting  them  has 
been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  on  the 
ground  of  its  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  mind  and  pre- 
icent  a  man  from  ever  attaining  true  independence  in 
preaching.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add.  that  if  a 
preacher  intentionally  adopts  the  plan  of  another  he 
is  morally  bound  to  give  appropriate  credit. 

4.  Another  species  of  plagiarism  consists  in  direct 
efforts  at  imitation. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  we  are  at  per- 
fect liberty,  it  is  indeed  our  duty,  to  imbibe  the  spirit 
of  whatever  excellences  we  read  or  see  or  hear.  But 
if  we  reproduce  them  it  must  be  in  our  own  way, 
with  our  own  language,  and  having  passed  through 
our  own  mental  processes. 

But  when  we  seek  to  imitate  other  men's  intona- 
tions, forms  of  expression,  and  modes  of  thought,  we 
to  a  certain  degree  become  plagiarists,  and  are  gener- 
ally rewarded  according  to  our  deed  by  only  succeed- 
mg  to  imitate  the  faults  rather  than  the  excellences 
of  those  we  admire. 

Be  yourself  "  rather  than  an  angel,"  said  Adam 
Clarke.  Nevertheless,  we  should  put  forth  great 
efforts  to  make  ourselves  more  worthy  men  though 
we  cannot  be  angels. 
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INDOLENCE  OF  PREPAKATION. 

• 

This  involves  a  lazy  routine  of  subjects,  the  ttx> 
ti  equent  ^f^petition  of  old  sermons,  and  also  a  lack  of 
interest,  of  ingenuity,  or  of  diligence  in  adapting  truth 
to  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  foregoing  chapters  upon 
the  duty  and  modes  of  preparation  to  preach,  that  it 
cannot  now  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  negative 
aspects  of  the  subject  any  further  than  to  characterize 
neglect  or  indolence  in  reference  to  this  matter  as  a 
serious  evil,  and  one  into  which  extemporaneous 
preachers  are  very  liable  to  fall. 

STARRING. 

This  terra  is  used  to  indicate  the  habit  of  using  a 
few  showy  or  superior  sermons  at  the  expense  of  more 
general  and  uniform  excellence. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  few  or  many  good 
and  even  superior  sermons  if  adapted  to  the  occasions 
of  their  delivery.  Attempts,  however,  to  show  off 
great  talents,  or  to  seek  reputation  by  means  of  one 
or  more  extraordinary  efforts  which  will  be  neces- 
sarily in  contrast  with  one's  ordinary  ministry,  are  of 
more  than  doubtful  propriety. 

The  influence  of  such  a  course  upon  the  minister 
himself  is  bad.  It  will  at  least  gradually  compromise 
the  acuteness  of  his  sense  of  honesty  and  truth,  while 
it  will  encourage  in  him  a  hunger  and  thirst  after 
human  applause  rather  than  a  single  desire  fv.r  the 
honor  that  cometh  down  from  God. 

The  effect  it  will  have  upon  his  reputation  and  use 
fulness  in  the  Church  will  be  ultimately  injurious, 
however  he  may  at  first  be  flattered  by  apparent 
success. 
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If  the  question  be  asked,  Is  it  not  better  to  prepare 
AH  maemont  a  few  good  sermons  rather  tLan  many  poor 
cood  onest  it  may  undoubtedly  be  answered  in 

the  affirmative.  But  such  ar  answer  by  no  means 
^^needes  the  propriety  of  preparing  or  preaching  any 
poor  sermons.  If  a  preacher  is  compelled  by  cii-cnni 
stances  to  preach  oftener  than  he  would  desire,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  curtail  the  length  of  his  sermons  to  the 
narrowest  limits ;  nevertheless,  he  should  eveii^  time 
do  his  best. 

1^0  one  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  is  brought 
under  the  strong  pressure  of  necessity,  and  made  ti> 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  dependence  upon  God  for  illu- 
mination and  aid. 

At  least  indirectly  under  the  present  head,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  and  condemn  every  species  of  ex- 
travagance, bombast,  and  clap-trap  which  are  some- 
times employed  to  draw  crowds. 

The  principle  of  appealing  to  the  lower  sentimo.nts 
of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  securing  applause  b^ing 
once  adopted,  it  is  liable  to  assume  a  variety  of 
forms,  and  sometimes  to  descend  very  low. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  even  vulgarity  and  flat- 
tery of  the  mob  are  sometimes  resorted  to 
in  the  pulpit,  and  that  they  seem  to  secure  • 
their  object.  That  their  results,  however,  are  ever 
good,  and  not  injurious  to  the  cause  of  true  religion,  is 
as  little  questionable.  They  are  always  in  extremely 
ill  taste,  and  they  imply  a  lack  of  confidence  in  truth 
and  a  disposition  to  rely  on  carnal  agencies  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Gospel  not  consistent  with  the  faith 
of  a  Christian  minister. 

Besides,  the  tendency  of  such  mdulgences  is  to 
desecrate  the  hallowed  place  and  to  break  the  sacred 
cbarDi  of  religious  asaoii\at\oii«». 
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As  affec-'tation  is  never  graceful,  sp  coarseness  is  never  effective, 
There  is  no  force  nor  wit  in  slang  or  cant  expressions;  or  if  they 
excite  attention  for  tjie  moment  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  house 
of  God,  the  ministry,  and  the  Gospel  itself,  by  pandering  to  a 
low  taste,  and  investing  sacred  things  with  ludicrous  and. grovel- 
ing associations.  The  man  who  plays  the  buffoon  or  the  clown 
in  a  pulpit  leaves  not  that  solemn  place  what  he  found  it.  How- 
ever dignified  the  preacher  may  be  that  follows  him,  the  people 
cannot  look  up  to  listen,  and  forget  the  tricks  that  were  played 
where  he  stands ;  vulgar  pruriency  will  long  for  the  gross  excite- 
ment, and  the  refined  cannot  wholly  discharge  the  sickening 
images  from  their  thoughts.  Let  once  the  boisterous  laugh  ring 
round  a  place  of  worship,  and  its  echoes  will  disturb  the  medita- 
tions of  the  pious  for  many  a  long  day. 

Never  forget  yourselves,  nor  suffer  those  to  preach  for  you 
who  do  forget,  that  the  Church  is  "  none  other  than  the  gate  of 
heaven,"  and  the  ministry  men  consecrated  to  convert  the  hearts, 
refine  the  temper,  and  exalt  the  minds  of  a  degraded  world,  by 
uplifting  before  them,  in  all  its  grandeur  and  sweetness,  the  Gob- 
pel  of  a  holy  God. — Bkthune. 

WITTICISM. 

On  the  use  of  wit  and  humor  in  preaching  there  ib 
a  greater  variety  of  opinion.  Some  earnestly  con- 
tend for  the  supposed  propriety  of  applying  ridicule 
and  sarcasm  to  error  and  sin.  If  the  question  were 
with  reference  to  general  literature,  or  the  style  of  a 
mere  moralist,  it  might  be  differently  regarded,  since 
certain  species  of  folly  may  be  made  to  wither  under 
the  application  of  ridicule,  and  humor  is  very  enter- 
taining. 

With  reference  to  preaching  the  Gospel,  however, 
iht  question  arises  on  the  score  of  congruity  and  pro- 
])ricty  in  their  highest  and  gravest  sense.  In  this 
view,  the  most  tliat  can  be  said  in  favor  of  wit  and 
humor  can  only  present  them  as  very  feeble  auxilia- 
ries to  a  Christian  minister,  whereas  danger  of  gross 
impropriety  attends  their  use.     If^  in  dafet^ew^fc  \k> 
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rftfe  ezampkB  of  irony  found  in  the  ScriptnreSi 
it  be  oouoeded  that  humor  may  be  occasionally  em* 
ployod,  it  must  also  be  enjoined  to  keep  it  under  ri^d 
restraint.  Sqme  men  are  gifted  with  an  extraordi 
nary  flow  of  humor,  which  without  doutit  may  bo  iis^ 
eiplined  and  sanctified  so  as  to  become  a  talent  of 
usefulness,  when  judiciously  employed,  even  in  thd 
pulpit.  But  airainst  its  fi^  indulgence  or  excessive 
L  by  ministeTin  any  cimunstaa^,  distinct  warn- 
ings  should  be  uttered. 

In  all  periods  of  the  history  of  preaching  the  abuses 
of  this  faculty  seem  to  have  been  more  obvious  than 
its  uses.  Hence  it  may  be  better  to  rest  the  case 
upon  the  testimony  of  good  men  rather  than  upon  a 
theoretic  ai^oment. 

lUdicnle  (sajrs  Yinet)  sbtits  the  soul  to  religions  emotions. 
H oreover  it  is  a  weapon  that  may  be  applied  to  good  as  well  as 
to  evil,  and  one  whidi  if  a  minister  nses  he  is  very  likely  to  have 
with  greater  power  turned  against  himself. 

Dean  Swift,  in  his  letter  to  a  young  clergyman, 
throws  a  shaft  of  ridicule  at  the  very  practice  in  ques- 
tion.    He  says : 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  in  the  most  earnest  manner  against 
endeavoring  at  wit  in  your  sermons,  because  by  the  strictest 
computation  it  is  very  near' a  million  to  one  that  you  have  none, 
and  because  too  many  of  y/)ur  calling  have  'made  themselves 
everlastingly  ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  I  remember  several 
voung  men  in  this  town  who  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under 
half  a  dozen  conceits,  and  this  faculty  adhered  to  those  gentlemen 
a  longer  or  shorter  time,  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  several 
degrees  of  dullness;  accordingly  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  lo- 
tain  it  to  this  day.     I  heartily  wish  tlie  brood  were  at  an'end. 

Again,  the  use  of  wit  tends  to  depreciate  the  esti- 
mate in  which  one's  judgment  is  held,  and  conse- 
quentlj  to  Jower  the  mftwence  o?  ^k^mmister's  personal 
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character.  Lord  Karnes  ib  authority  upon  this  point, 
although  his  remarks  are  general,  and  not  designed 
for  the  present  application.     He  says : 

Wit  and  judgment  are  seldom  united.  Wit  consists  chiefly  in 
joining  tilings  by  distant  and  fanciful  relations,  which  surprise 
!>tcause  they  are  unexpected.  Such  relations,  being  of  the  slight- 
est kind,  readily  occur  only  to  those  who  make  every  relation 
equally  welcome.  Wit  upon  that  account  is  incompatible  wilb 
solid  judgment. 

"  Subjects  really  grave  are  by  no  means  fit  for  rid- 
icule." And  yet  those  who  ought  to  be  grave  minis- 
ters are  tempted  sometimes  to  indulge  in  ridicule 
because  it  excites  laughter  and  the  appearance  of  a 
momentary  approbation.  Campbell,  author  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  says : 

The  effect  designed  by  the  pulpit,  namely,  the  reformation  of 
mankind,  requires  a  certain  seriousness  which  ought  uniformly 
to  be  preserved  by  the  preacher.  His  time,  place,  and  occupa- 
tion seem  all  incompatible  with  the  levity  of  ridicule;  they 
(indeed)  render  jesting  impertinence  and  laughter  madness. 
Therefore  anything  from  the  pulpit  which  might  provoke  this 
emotion  would  be  deemed  an  unpardonable  offense  against  both 
piety  and  decorum. 

Edmondson,  in  his  work  on  the  Christian  Ministry, 
says : 

Never  aim  at  displays  of  wit  in  the  pulpit.  This  might  suit 
a  buffoon,  but  ill  becomes  a  grav«  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Triflers  migh*  like  it  well  enough,  but  the  deeply  serious  would 
be  disgusted. 

Baxter  enters  his  solemn  protest  against  witticism 
m  the  pulpit  in  these  words : 

Of  all  preaching  in  the  world  that  speaks  not  staik  lies,  I  hate 
that  which  tendeth  to  make  the  hearers  laugh  or  to  move  their 
minds  with  tickling  levity,  and  affect  them  us  stage-players  use 
to  do,  instead  of  affecting  them  with  a  holy  reverence  in  the 
name  of  God. 
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The  same  evil,  with  some  others,  has  been  gibbotetf 
m  the  immortal  verse  of  Cowper : 

Woald  I  describe  a  preacher,  snch  as  Paal, 

Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own— 

Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  would  trace 

His  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 

I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere : 

In  doctrine  aucorrapt:  in  language  plain, 

And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 

And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 

Himself^  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 

And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 

May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 

A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men.  • 

Behold  the  picture  I    Is  it  like?    Like  whomf 

The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip 

And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text ; 

Cry — liem ;  and  reading  w-hat  they  never  wrote 

Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 

And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene  I 

In  man  or  woman,  but  far  most  in  man, 

And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 

And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  1  loathe 

All  arfectation.     'Tis  my  perfect  scorn ; 

Object  of  my  implacable  disgust. 

What!  will  a  man  play  tricks,  will  he  indulge 

A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form, 

An<l  just  proportion,  fashionable  mien, 

And  pretty  lace,  in  presence  of  his  God? 

Or  will  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes  : 

As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 

And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes 

When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  ? 

lie  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 

His  noble  office,  and,  instead  of  truth, 

Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock  I 

Therefore,  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare, 

And  start  theatric,  practiced  at  the  glass  I 

♦  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

He  that  negotiates  b^t^e^ii  God  and 
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As  God's  embassador,  the  grand  concerns 

Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 

Of  lightness  in  his  speech.     'Tis  pitiful 

To  court  a  grin  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 

To  break  a  jest,  when  pitj'  would  inspire 

Pathetic  exhortation ;  and  to  address 

The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales 

When  sent  with  God's  commission  to  the  heart) 

So  did  mot  Paul.     Direct  rae  to  a  quip 

Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote. 

And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 

Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 

No :  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause. 

And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms 

That  he  had  taken  in  charge.    He  would  not*  stoop 

To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits 

Whom  truth  and  soberness  assail'd  in  vain. 

THE   AFFECTATION   OF   PROFUNDITY. 

• 

Keal  profundity  is  bad  enough.  To  a  few  persona 
it  is  habitual ;  but  it  renders  them  so  enigmatic  and 
incomprehensible  to  mankind  in  general  that  they 
are  of  but  little  service  as  public  teachers.  In  order 
to  be  useful,  such  persons  need  to  learn  the  language 
and  style  of  thought  common  among  the  people  whom 
they  address.  To  the  great  majority  of  preachers 
that  language  and  style  of  thought  are  familiar ;  but 
some  affect  to  ignore  it  at  the  very  time  when  it 
might  be  of  the  most  service  to  them.  They  put  on 
airs  of  superior  wisdom,  they  use  "great  swelling 
words"  and  lofty  pretensions.  If  they  speak  in 
common  language,  or  on  topics  within  the  range  of 
ordinary  mortals,  tl^ey  take  care  to  let  you  know  that 
it  is  a  peculiar  condescension ;  a  descent  or  ascent  to 
surface  ideas  quite  out  of  their  common  course. 

In  these  ways  and  others  like  them  some  may  suc- 
ceed in  causing  the  wonderment  of  the  simple,  but 
rarely  in  hiding  their  own  shallowness. 
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Avoid  affectation  then  in  all  its  forms,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  great  wisdom  and  of  personal  conse- 
quence. It  will  infallibly  distress  your  friends  and 
disgust  the  enemies  of  religion. 

Get  all  the  real  learning  and  wisdom  you  can,  but 
fail  not  to  associate  with  them  that  modesty  and 
humility  which  become  true  intellectual  gi'eatiiesg 
as  well  as  the  Christian,  and  especially  the  ministerial 
character,    ^'  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 

TEDIOUSXESS. 

This  is  a  very  unnecessary  but  nevertheless  a  com- 
mon fault  of  the  pulpit.  Against  it  every  minister 
should  watch  with  eagle  eye.  The.  remarks  and 
example  of  William  Jay  may  be  received  as  of  un- 
questioned authority  upon  the  subject : 

There  is  nothing  against  which  a  preacher  should  be  more 
guarded  than  length.  '* Nothing,"  says  Laniont,  "can  justify  a 
long  sermon.  If  it  be  a  good  one  it  need  not  be  long,  and  if  it 
be  a  bad  one  it  ought  not  to  be  long."  Boyle  has  an  essay  on 
"Patience  under  Long  Preaching."  This  was  never  more 
wanted  since  the  Ooniinonwealth  tlian  now,  especially  among 
our  young  divines  and  academics,  who  think  their  performances 
can  never  be  too  much  attended  to.  I  never  err  in  this  way 
myself  but  my  conviction  always  laments  it,  and  for  many  years 
after  I  began  preaching  I  ne'cer  oifended  in  this  way.  I  never 
surpassed  forty-five  minutes  at  most,  I  saw  one  excellency  was 
within  my  reach :  it  was  brevity,  and  this  I  was  determined  to 
obtain. 

Let  other  ministers  make  the  same  determination. 
They  may  be  confirmed  in  it  by  the  advice  of  Luther, 
who  said : 

I  would  not  have  preachers  torment  their  hearers  with  long 
and   tedious  preacliing.     When  I  am   in  the   ])ulpit  I  regard 
neitlier  doctors  nor  magistrates,  but  I  have  an  eye  to  tlie  mul- 
titudes of  young  \)eo\Ao,  dvWOitvitv,  \\w^  -^viXN^wta. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF   ELOQUENCE    CONSIDERED 
IN    REFERENCE    TO  PREACHING. 

Eloquence  is  a  topic  of  universal  interest.  It  has 
becin  discussed  by  the  learned  in  the  most  enlightened 
countries  for  more  than  three  thousand  years.  A 
school  was  established  in  Greece  and  a  book  written 
to  promote  instruction  in  oratory  half  a  century  before 
the  Trojan  war,  a  period  parallel  with  the  days  of 
Solomon. 

Eloquence  has  not  been  unknown  in  savage  tribes, 
and  with  the  progress  of  civilization  its  study  and 
cultivation  increases.  Yet  even  down  to  the  present 
day  there  continue  to  be  conflicting  views  as  to  what 
eloquence  really  is.  On  no  subject  within  the  range 
of  literature  will  the  student  find  more  difference  of 
treatment  among  standard  authors. 

§  1.  Various  Definitions  of  Eloquence. 

From  the  earliest  Greek  writers  down  through  the 
treatises  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  among  the  Romans 
he  will  find  a  confused  use  of  the  terms  rhetoric,  ora- 
tory, and  eloquence.  The  prevailing  theory  to  the 
period  of  Cicero  was  that  rhetoric  was  the  art  of  per- 
suasion, and  that  eloquence  was  the  result  of  rhetoric. 
Quintilian  objected  to  that  definition  on  the  ground 
that  persuasion  was  often  accomplished  by  money  and 
other  means  in  no  sense  oratorical.  He  sought  to 
give  a  better  definition  by  calling;  "B^'"^ — '"^  *^ ^  -^ 
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tpeakiiig  well,^'  and  eloquence  the  end  or  perfection 
of  good  speaking.  Most  modern  writers  have  fol* 
lowed  one  or  the  other  of  these  ancient  theories. 
Campbell,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Ehetoric,  fol- 
lowing Cicero's  definition,  says:  "Eloquence  in  its  . 
greatest  latitude  denotes  that  art  or  talent  by  whicli 
discourse  is  adapted  to  its  end;"  and  "the  ends  ol 
speaking  are  reducible  to  four,  every  speech  being 
intended  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  to  please 
the  imagination,  to  move  the  passions,  to  influence 
the  will."  His  view  is  that  some  one  of  these  objects 
will  preponderate  in  every  discourse,  but  that  they 
all  may  have  appropriate  place  in  one  discourse. 

Dr.  Porter,  of  Andover,  adopts  Campbell's  defini- 
tion. 

Blair  vaguely  uses  the  term  eloquence  as  synony- 
mous with  public  speaking,  and  says:  "The  best 
definition  which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence  is 
the  art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the 
end  for  which  we  speak." 

John  Quincy  Adams,  improving  upon  Quintilian, 
calls  rhetoric  the  science,  and  oratory  the  art  of  speak- 
ing well.  He  also  ingeniously  identifies  the  defini- 
tion  of  Quintilian  with  the  language  of  inspiration  in 
the  book  of  Genesis.  When  Moses  was  charged  with 
the  mission  to  Pharaoh  his  excuse  was,  "  I  am  not 
eloquent,  but  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow 
tongue."  The  Almighty  condescended  to  associate* 
Aaron  with  him,  saying  of  liim,  "I  know  that  he 
can  speak  well;"  practically,  he  is  eloquent.  The 
German  author,  Theremin,  accepting  the  theory  of 
Quintilian,  that  the  orator  must  be  a  good  man,  writes 
an  ingeniofls  treatise  under  the  title,  "Eloquence  a 
Virtue."  In  the  fundamental  view  that  eloquence 
eeeks  to  produce  a  eViaxiga  \\i  \Jaa  ^^v^^Unents  and 
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conduct  of  men,  he  urges  that  "rhetoric,  considered 
as  the  theory  of  eloquence,  is  a  part  of  ethics,  and 
that  eloquence  itself  is  an  ability  to  exert  influence 
according  to  ethical  laws."  He  farther  says:  "Elo- 
quence in  all  its  various  forms  is  nothing  but  the 
development  of  the  ethical  impulse  itself" 

Vinet  is  more  than  usually  diffuse  in  his  treatment  of 
eloquence.  He  quotes  La  Bruyere,  who  says :  "  It  is 
a  gift  of  the  soul,  which  makes  us  masters  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  others,  which  enables  us  to  inspire  them 
as  we  will,  or  persuade  them  to  whatever  we  please." 
Also  Pascal,  who  says:  "Eloquence  consists  in  a 
correspondence  which  we  endeavor  to  establish  be- 
tween the  mind  and  heart  of  those  to  whom  we 
speak,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  thought  and  expres- 
sions which  we  employ  on  the  other."  He  further 
quotes  D'Alembert:  "Eloquence  properly  consists 
only  in  vivid  and  rapid  traits;  its  effect  is  lively 
emotion,  and  all  emotion  is  enfeebled  by  being  pro- 
longed. Eloquence,  then,  in  a  discourse  of  any 
length,  can  reign  only  at  intervals;  the  lightning 
darts  and  the  cloud  closes." 

Vinet  adopts  as  his  own  theory  a  digest  of  these 
views,  slightly  modified,  to  the  effect  that  eloquence 
is  subjectively  a  gift  of  the  soul,  and  objectively  a 
quality  of  style  that  may  be  not  only  vivid  and  rapid- 
but  continuous.  He,  however,  takes  particular  painb 
to  maintain  that  eloquence  is  a  unit.  "Eloquence 
certainly  is  always  the.  same ;  it  is  not  one  thing  in 
the  pulpit,  and  another  in  the  senate  or  at  the  bar." 
And  yet  the  same  author  speaks  of  "  eloquence  not 
oratorical ;  the  eloquence  of  narration  as  well  as  that 
of  reasoning;  eloquence  of  kinds  the  most»diverse." 

Again,  an  American  writer,^  conforming  to  the 
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defiiiitlon  of  Webster,  the  lexi  jographer,  prononnrses 
eloquence  to  be  "  the  language  of  emotion." 

In  the  face  of  so  many  and  such  long-continued  di- 
vergencies is  it  possible  to  deduce  a  harmonious  and 
comprehensive  theory  of  eloquence  ?  In  order  to  do 
BO  it  is  necessary  first  to  reject  all  partial  and  vague 
definitions,  such  as  those  which  call  eloquence  an  art, 
a  talent,  a  gift,  or  a  method. 

§2.  Analysis  of  the  True  Idea  of  Eloquence. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  What  is 
eloquence  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  given  in  a  single 
word  or  sentence.  The  term  eloquence  has  different 
significations,  all  of  which  revolve  around  the  idea  of 
EXPRESSION.  Without  expression  there  can  be  no 
eloquence.  Any  form  of  expression,  even  panto- 
mime, may  secure  in  some  degree  the  objective  result 
of  eloquence.  There  is  indeed  "  a  dumb  eloquence 
not  even  denied  to  the  brutes,"  but  it  is  upon  man 
especially  that  powers  of  expression  have  been  lav- 
ished as  a  distinguishing  gift,  with  corresponding 
powers  of  perception.  The  fountain  of  expression  is 
within  the  soul.  It  consists  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Speech  is  the  principal  organ  of  expression,  but  col- 
lateral to  it  are  all  significant  movements  of  the  body, 
Buch  as  gesture,  or  the  changes  of  tlie  countenance. 

Let  us  now  accept  the  scriptural  idea  that  an  elo* 
quent  man  is  one  who  can  speak  well.  His  Bcriptnr^ 
eloquence  must  first  exist  within  him  or  it  *^®^ 
can  never  be  uttered.  This  is  the  eloquence  of 
thought.  But  if  it  remains  in  his  thoughts,  th>ugh 
he  be  a  verv  Moses  for  wisdom,  his  feliow-men  will 
not  recognize  it ;  they  will  be  unmoved  by  his  "  slow 
tongue."  Eloquence  of  thought  must  find  expression 
Id  language.    Here  ia  i\s»  second  ^hase  as  a  quality 
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of  discourse.  It  is  this  which  has  been  almost  exchi- 
rively  regarded  by  rhetoricians,  and  hence  so  many 
imperfect  definitions. 

Its  third  phase  is  found  in  the  effect  it  produces 
i>n  the  minds  of  other  men.  The*  object  of  speaking 
is  to  stir  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  other  men. 
With  reference  to  an  audience,  or  objectively,  no 
speech  is  eloquent  which  fails  to  accomplish  that  end. 

In  reference  to  style,  we  may  call  that  eloquent 
which  usually  conveys  or  excites  eloquent  emotions ; 
but  style  of  language  is  a  very  small  part  of  eloquence, 
and  that  which  without  specific  adaptation  and  good 
elocution  accomplishes  little  or  nothing.  The  effect 
of  eloquence,  moreover,  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
hearer.  A  discourse  which  is  eloquent  to  others  may 
fall  profitless  upon  an  inattentive  ear,  or  may  fail  to 
arouse  a  sluggish  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
power  of  truth  or  feeling  when  inadequately  ex- 
pressed may  sometimes  produce  eloquent  thoughts 
and  strong  emotions. 

Eloquence  in  its  full  sense  is  that  powerful  com- 
bination of  thought,  language,  and  delivery  which 
extorts  attention  from  the  listless,  excites  the  thought- 
fulness  of  the  indifferent,  and  kindles  the  emotion  of 
the  coldest  heart.  In  brief,  eloquence  is  good  speak- 
ing, and  especially  that  which  excites  emotion. 

ELOQUENCE   NOT  A    UNIT.      IT   DIFFERS   IN  KINDS   AND 

DEGREES. 

It  is  absurd  to  call  it  a  unit — always  the  same.    Its 

rarieties  are  infinite.     Not  more  varied  are  human 

countenances  than  the  types  of  mind  which  beam 

through  them,  and  which  may  have  their  several 

forms  and  characters  of  eloquent  expression.    Among 

all  the  distinguished  oratora  and  preachers  the  TKo^^d 
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baa  ever  known  it  is  not  possible  to  name  two  alike. 
It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  distinguish  similarities 
and  classes,  or  for  students  to  make  choice  of  styles 
most  in  harmony  with  their  tastes ;  yet  it  is  well  to 
study  all  varieties* as  containing  elements  of  suggcis 
tioii  and  instruction. 

Not  only  does  eloquence  differ  as  to  .tidividual 
types,  but  also  widely  as  to  occasion  and  design. 
From  ancient  times  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the 
senate,  and  the  forum  have  been  regarded  as  distinct 
in  kind,  though  having  points  in  common.  That  of 
the  pulpit  is  broadly  distinguished  from  all  the  fore- 
going by  its  objects  and  instrumentalities. 

Again,  eloquence  differs  in  degree  as  well  as  in 
kind.  Blair's  distinctions  of  degree  are  admissible 
with  a  single  change. 

Eloquence  of  the  first  degree  only  aims  to  please^ 
as  in  panegyrics,  inaugurals,  addresses  of  cere- 
mony, and  the  like. 

The  second  aims  to  instruct  and  convince.  To 
this  belongs  chiefly  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  although 
it  embraces  many  sermons. 

The  third  aims  to  secure  a  far  greater  control  over 
the  human  mind,  by  rousing  its  feelings  or  sensi- 
bilities and  swaying  its  passions.  Excited  debate, 
popular  assemblies,  and  the  pulpit  give  occasion  for 
eloquence  of  the  third  degree. 

§  3.  The  term  Eloquence  by  Eminence  a.pplifd 
only  to  the  highest  degrees. 

Wliile  it  must  be  conceded  that  men  often  speak 
well  for  the  minor  objects  named  under  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  and  consequently  that  the  lower  de- 
grees of  eloquence  have  an  actual  existence,  yet  in 
oommon   modem  us>e  \\i^  \.evvxv  eloquence  is   only 
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applied  to  the  third  degree,  and  by  superiority  ouly 
to  the  highest  forms  of  that. 

This  fact  will  serve  to  harmonize  much  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  writers  above  quoted  and  others. 
Thus  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  says,  "only  one  man  in  a 
thousand  can  be  eloquent ;"  and  yet  the  drift  of  his 
book  is  to  encourage  all  preachers  to  endeavor  to 
become  eloquent.  It  is  in  this  superlative  sense  that 
eloquence  is  the  language  of  the  emotions.  But  in 
admitting  this  we  do  not  deny  the  propriety  or  the 
possibility  of  eloquence  in  addresses  to  the  intellect 
or  appeals  to  the  judgment. 

We  call  a  man  strong  who  can  lift  great  weights, 
but  we  do  not  deny  that  a  man  who  would  fail 
altogether  to  lift  such  weights  has  strength  in  a  lower 
a?iie  power  of  degrcc.  So  we  say  a  discourse  is  elo- 
eioquenoo.  qucut  which  sccurcs  great  control  over 
the  will  and  passions  of  men ;  but  in  so  saying  we  do 
not  deny  a  lower  degree  of  eloquence  to  one  which 
merely  pleases  or  instructs.     Hence  let 

Ifay  be  acquired.  i         j-  j     •        ^i      •       i 

none  be  discouragea  m  their  hopes  to 
attain  eloquence  who  at  first  can  only  aspire  to  its 
first  or  lower  degrees.  Let  all  ministers  especially 
be  diligent  in  acquiring  the  elements  of  success — the 
thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  capacities  of  language  and 
utterance,  and  trust  Providence  for  opportunities 
for  their  successful  exercise,  indeed  for  those  com 
binations  of  circumstances  and  efforts  which  are 
essential  to  the  highest  degrees  of  eloquence.  The 
news  here  advocated  find  strong  corroboration  in  the 
immortal  words  of  Daniel  Webster : 

When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous  occa- 
•ions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and  strong  passions  ex- 
cited, nothing  is  valuable  in  speech  further  than  it  is  connected 
irith  high  intellectual  and  moral  endowmenU^     ^* 
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and  earnestness  are  the  qualities  which  produce  convii^oiu 
True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot 
he  hroujjjlit  from  tar.  Laboi  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but 
they  will  toil  in  vain.  "Words  and  phrases  may  be  marstialed 
in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  coni|)ass  it.  It  must  exist  in  the 
man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Aifected  passion,  in- 
tense expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  to  i»  ■ 
they  cannot  reach  it.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  out 
breaking  of  a  fountain  from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of 
folcanic  fires,  with  spontaneous,  original  native  force.  The 
graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied 
contrivances  of  speech,  shock  and  disgust  men  when  their  own 
lives,  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country 
hang  on  the  decision  of  an  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their 
power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible. 
Even  genius  itself  then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  higher  qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then  self- 
devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  de- 
ductions of  logic;  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless 
8i)irit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming/rom  the  eye,  informing 
every  feature,  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward 
to  his  object;  this,  this  is  eloquence,  or  rather  it  is  something 
greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence;  it  is  action,  noble,  sub- 
lime, godlike  action. 

§  4.    The   Themes  and   Circumstances   of   the 
Pulpit  favorable  to  the  highest  Eloquence. 

Let  the  above  impressive  declarations  be  compared 
with  what  is  demanded  in  the  Christian  pulpit.  True 
eloquence  "must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject, 
and  in  the  occasion."  The  eloquent  preacher  must 
be  a  man  of  God.  In  his  own  breast  must 
dwell  those  living  emotions  which  he  de- 
sires to  transfer  to  the  hearts  of  others.  His  subjec.t, 
altliough  not  connected  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  na- 
tions,, involves  the  overwhelming  interests  of  souls 
that  will  outlive  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  tho 
earth,  while  it  is  identified  with  the  dearest  intereftta 
of  tlie  everlasting  "kmg^^oxxi  of  tlie  Son  of  God. 
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The  occasion  is  ever  one  of  imminent  concern.  It 
may  be  the  last  to  the  preacjher,  or  the  last 
to  the  hearer,  and  upon  it  eternal  mteresta 
ar*«  ever  pending.  If  such  are  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  eloquence  they  focalize  in  the  pulpit  not 
once  in  an  age,  but  as  often  as  the  faithful  minister 
stands  before  dying  men  to  proclaim  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ. 

It  was  in  view  of  considerations  like  these  that 
John  Quincy  Adams  said  "  the  pulpit  is  especially  the 
throne  of  modern  eloquence,"  legitimately  inferring 
from  his  position  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  indispensable  duties  of  the  minister  to  qualify 
himself  to  sway  from  that  throne  the  scepter  of  mind, 
and  thus  bring  men  to  the  allegiance  of  the  King  of 
kings. 

Dr.  James  Dixon  recently  said :  "  Preaching  is  the 
effort  of  the  preacher's  soul.     It  is  his  soul  itself,  and 
if  the  preacher  only  uses  his  soul,  and  has  it  fur 
nished  with  truth  and  knowledge  and  religion,  ho 
must  be  a  good  preacher." 

Here  is  a  beautiful  though  undesigned  comment 
upon  the  idea  expressed  in  the  concluding  words  of 
the  extract  from  Webster.  Neither  eloquence  nor 
preaching  consist  in  language,  but  in  that  which  is 
higher  than  all  language — in  the  action  of  the  soul, 
agitating  and  elevating  the  souls  of  other  men.  What- 
ever helps  that  action,  whether  the  internal  working 
of  the  soul  itself,  or  its  outward  expression  through 
words  or  gestures,  is  a  help  to  the  proper  design  of 
the  preacher,  and  whatever  hinders  that  design  is  a 
clog  upon  the  wheels  of  eloquence. 

Dr.  Skinner  has  a  paragraph  to  the  same  effect : 

Eloquence  is  not  from  knowledge  or  thinking  merely,  but  from 
•ympathy,  from  lively  emotion,  from  light  wU.Vv^s^^V>Sk«^  ^^^ — ^^ 
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while  it  shines.  Eloquence  is  the  fruit  of  an  engagement  of  the 
powers  and  forces  or  the  mind  ^n  a  business  operation,  an  afiair 
of  action  directed  to  an  immediate  object.  Interest  is  its  law, 
its  spring,  its  life ;  other  things  being  equal,  the  livelier  the  inter- 
est the  higher  the  strain  of  eloquence.  The  preacher  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  impassionated  by  the  subject ;  should  put 
himself  wholly  into  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  himself  to  hii 
hearers  in  and  with  his  discourse. 

A  modem  writer  has  said : 

Of  all  the  musical  instruments  on  which  men  play,  a  popular 
Assembly  is  that  which  has  the  largest  compass  and  variety,  and 
out  of  which,  by  genius  and  study,  the  most  wonderful  effects 
can  be  drawn.  An  audience  is  not  a  simple  addition  of  the  in- 
dividuals that  compose  it.  Their  sympathy  gives  them  a  certain 
social  organism,  which  tills  each  member  in  his  own  degree,  and 
most  of  all  the  orator,  as  a  jar  in  a  battery  is  charged  with  the 
whole  electricity  of  the  battery.  No  one  can  survey  the  face 
of  an  excited  assembly  without  being  apprised  of  new  oppor- 
tunity for  painting  in  fire  human  thought,  and  being  agitated  to 
agitate  * 

Under  these  suggestive  figures  let  the  minister  of 
Christ  again  beliold  the  glory  of  his  ofiice,  and  let 
him  resolve  that  if  God  ever  allows  him  again  to  play 
on  that  "  harp  of  a  thousand  strings  "  he  will  endeavor 
to  make  melody  in  every  heart  to  the  Lord.  If  ever 
again  permitted  to  be  the  organ  of  communication 
between  the  sources  of  heavenly  influence  and  the 
consciences  of  men  he  will  first  seek  to  be  "  endued 
with  power  from  on  high,"  that  he  may  by  the  con- 
tact of  expression  impart  that  power  to  others — first 
be  permeated  with  a  pure  flame  of  love  from  the 
Spirit  of  God,  that  he  may  kindle  a  similar  flame  in 
the  breasts  of  others,  inscribing  on  their  very  souls 
the  image  of  Jesus. 

The  glorious  tiniths  he  is  sent  to  proclaim,  the  mo- 
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atathemeandthe  ^^^68  drawn  from  three  worlds  wliich 
•i^oasnetasioeB.     ^ygQ  him  to  instant  and  decisive  action, 

the  sacredness  of  the  divine  commission,  and  the  fear- 
ful jeopardy  of  perishing  men,  all  crowd  upon  him 
witli  an  inspiration  unknown  to  secular  oratory,  and 
leave  him  no  excuse  for  tameness  or  dry  formality. 
Tlie  pure  and  hallowed  associations  of  the  house 
of  God  are  also  favorable  to  the  results  which  a 
minister  should  hope  to  accomplish.  Although 
even  in  the  sanctuary  he  will  have  to'  encounter  the 
enmity  of  the  heart  against  God,  yet  it  will  not  be 
without  the  accompanying  strivings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Besides,  in  every  man's  conscience  he  has  a  coadju- 
tor to  the  work  he  hopes  to  accomplish,  and,  according 
to  Dr.  Griffin,  "  it  may  be  relied  on  as  an  everlast- 
ing maxim  that  the  eloquence  best  fitted  to  thrill 
the  heart  of  a  philosopher  is  that  which  melts  a 
child." 

Let  not  the  minister  of  God's  truth  then  be  dis- 
couraged by  any  apparently  untoward  circumstances, 
but  let  him  fully  understand  that  if  he  is  the  man 
God  will  give  him  the  subject  and  the  occasion,  and 
divinely  appointed  aid  for  the  most  noble  employ- 
ment of  human  speech  ever  allotted  to  mortals. 

Self-conviction  is  the  soul  of  all  eloquence.  And  what  aie  all 
the  objects  which  ever  elicited  the  fervid  eloquence  of  soldier  or 
patriot  compared  with  those  vast,  august,  and  dread  realities 
which  swim  before  the  eye  and  crowd  upon  the  heart  of  the 
minister  of  Christ?  Convinced  of  these,  he  ascends  the  pulpit, 
oending  under  the  burden  of  the  Lord,  and  like  the  apostle,  even 
iveeping  as  he  tells  his  hearers  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  His  own  spiritual  experience  has  left  no  indistinct- 
ness in  his  mental  perceptions.  There  is  nothing  vague  or  un- 
«ertam,  nothing  obscure  or  unintelligible  in  the  speech  of  such 
B  one.    He  presses  earnestly  tow^ard  his  object.    His  heart'a  d»- 
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tare  is  tliat  his  hearers  may  be  saved.  The  power  of  that  inwwd 
emotiou  he  cannot  conceal.  Chains  cannot  bind  it.  Moantaini 
cannot  bnry  it.  It  thaws  throngh  the  most  icy  habits.  It  bursts 
from  the  lip.  It  speaks  from  the  eye.  It  modulates  the.  tone. 
It  pervades  the  manner.  It  possesses  and  controls  the  whote 
naa.   He  is  s^n  to  be  in  earnest ;  he  convinces ;  he  persoadoa.* 

Here,  then,  Ib  the  philosophy  of  pulpit  eloqnenoe. 
A  man  believes,  and  therefore  speaks.  If  he  speaks 
well  he  transfers  to  the  bosoms  of  others  the  emotions 
that  glow  in  his  own ;  men  being  so  constituted  that 
right  expressions  of  tmth  and  emotion  prodnce  upon 
them  an  influence  almost  irresistible. 

*B0T.  W.  Adams,  in  Biblical  BepodKnj,  IMS. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CONDITIONS  AND  ELEMENTS  OF  POWER  IN  THB 
PULPIT. 

Fbom  the  views  presented  in  the  last  chapter,  it  is 
evident  that  eloquence  alone  is  not  a  guaranty  of 
snccegs  in  preaching,  although  it  is  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary, and  one  which  is  to  be  earnestly  coveted  and 
diligently  sought. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  a  subject  of  still 
greater  importance  by  asking,  What  are  the  elements 
and  conditions  of  power  in  the  pulpit?  There  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  firrm  and  the  power  of 
preaching.  The  former  is  easy  and,  to  ascertain  ex- 
tent, desirable.  The  latter  is  more  difficult,  but  of 
indispensable  importance.  Many  content  themselves 
with  the  form.  Few  covet  the  power  with  sufficient 
anxiety. 

Granting  that  there  will  ever  be  a  diversity  of  tal- 
ents and  of  administrations  in  the  sacred  office,  there 
are  certain  combinations  of  equal  importance  to  all. 
The  present  theme  is  one  of  vast  magnitude,  but  its 
fundamental  principles  have  been  so  fully  elaborated 
in  the  foregoing  chapters  that  it  only  seems  necea- 
eary  in  this  to  present  a  comprehensive  summBry. 
The  follo>ving  enumeration  of  elements  and  condi- 
tions is  not  made  in  the  idea  of  exhaustj]  '  "  " 
ject,  but  rather  in  hope  of  suggesting  3 
features. 

1.  Strong  and  clear  contyptions  ofm 
<md  dignity  of  the  preacher's  work  v 
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(iS  a  primary  condition  of  power  in  the  performance 
of  it.  No  man  who  chooses  the  ministry  as  a  theater 
for  professional  display,  or  enters  the  priest's  office  for 
a  morsel  of  bread,  can  ever  expect  to  rise  to  a  jusl 
conception  of  its  higher  glories.  He  who  would 
attain  not  only  to  such  a  conception,  but  to  its  demon  * 
etration  before  God  and  man,  must  set  before  Lin 
mind  continually  the  greatness  of  his  high  calling, 
which  is  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  allowing  it  to  be 
regarded  as  secondary  to  any  earthly  dignity.  In- 
deed, he  should  magnify  his  office  as  one  divinely 
appointed  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  men  and 
nations,  and  transcending  in  the  greatness  of  its  de- 
sign all  human  offices.  It  conduces  primarily  to  the 
spiritual  good  of  immortal  souls,  and  ultimately  to  the 
consummation  of  God's  great  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  To  be  sent  forth 
to  preach  the  Gospel  is  to  be  appointed  embassadors 
for  Christ,  as  thougli  God  did  beseech  men  by  us  to 
be  reconciled  to  himself.  This  office  too,  when  faith- 
fully performed,  is  destined  to  be  crowned  with  the 
glories  of  eternity.  Souls  rescued  from  sin  and  death 
will  be  its  immortal  trophies.  It  will  be  forever 
identified  with  the  destined  victories  of  the  cross  and 
with  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Satan's  kingdom.  If 
the  patriot  in  the  hour  of  battle  needs  to  inflame  his 
courage  by  thoughts  of  his  country's  weal,  so  should 
leaders  in  Clirist's  militant  host  think  often  of  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  Church,  for  which  the  Redeemer 
shed  his  precious  blood,  and  thus  be  quickened  to  the 
most  self-denying  efforts. 

2.  A  love  for  his  work.  Through  whatever  agony 
of  soul  a  man  may  have  reached  the  conviction  of  a 
personal  duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  when  that  con- 
viction  is  reached  lie  aYvowld  -^tee.a  it  to  liis  heart  of 
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hearts.  He  has  no  right  to  go  about  the  work  of 
preaching  the  glorious  Gospel  complainingly  or  like 
a  driven  slave.  He  should  make  it  his  delight  and 
his  constant  joy. 

3.  He  should  shoio  this  love  hy  diligence^  zeal^  and 
faithfulness  in  the  work  itself  By  such  means  he 
will  gain  an  ever-increasing  fitness  for  the  holy  ofiice, 
and  an  augmented  power  for  the  discharge  of  its  du- 
ties. The  most  diligent  and  thorough  preparation 
will  become  habitual  to  him,  and  instead  of  his  mate- 
rial being  exhausted  by  use,  he  will  find  it  to  spring 
up,  both  in  his  mental  conception  and  his  religious 
experience,  with  increasing  volume  and  freshness  as 
he  employs  for  God's  glory  that  which  has  flowed 
from  the  same  fountain  before.  As  he  becomes  the 
spiritual  adviser  of  his  flock,  and  learns,  by  visiting  the 
poor  and  the  distressed,  and  mingling  in  scenes  of 
sickness,  death,  and  mourning,  how  bitter  is  the  cup 
of  human  sorrow,  he  will  become  more  than  ever 
qualifled  to  administer  the  consolations  of  true  relig- 
ion. And  when  similar  afflictions  come  upon  himself 
and  those  to  whom  he  is  bound  by  strong  ties  of 
affection,  if  faithful  to  his  calling  and  the  grace  given 
to  sustain  him  in  it,  his  ministry  will  be  tinged  with 
deeper  shades  of  meaning  and  a  holier  power  of  influ- 
ence. As  he  becomes  more  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  salvation  of  men,  not  only  will  themes 
multiply  for  his  choice,  but  rich  and  heavenly  mate- 
lial  will  aggregate  around  them,  conducing  to  a 
treatment  more  practical  and  powerful  than  is  possi- 
ble in  mere  theoretic  study. 

4.  Preaching  must  he  the  great  business  of  all  wJio 
would  wield  the  power  of  the  pulpit  It  must  not  bo 
secondary  to  teaching,  to  authorship,  to  philosophical 
Rtudy,  to  scierce,  nor,  in  fact,  to  anything.    Maa:^ 
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other  good  objects  may  come  in  a8  its  auxiliarieSj  but 
wheuever  any  one  nsui-ps  priority  of  attention  it  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  pulpit  power.  Facts  show  that 
but  few  men  have  been  greatly  celebrated  or  useful  aa 
preachers  who  did  not,  at  least  at  the  time  of  theii 
success,  make  preaching  their  one  great  business. 

5.  An  important  element  of  suGceas  in  preaching  it 
the  purpose  and  habit  of  Tnaking  everything  mbservir 
ent  to  the  grand  object  of  the  preacher's  life. 

As  this  topic  has  been  alluded  to  under  the  head 
of  special  preparation,  it  here  requires  only  the  addi- 
tional remark  that  a  minister  should  not  only  endeavoi 
to  turn  his  observation,  experience,  reading,  and  study 
to  present  account  in  preaching,  but  to  accumulate 
from  the  same  sources  stores  of  material  for  future 
use.  A  classified  record,  particularly  of  his  pastoral 
experiences,  may  in  the  course  of  years  become  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  as  a  means  of  illustration  to  Gospel 
truth,  while  some  systematic  notation  of  the  facts 
which  his  reading  has  accumulated  will  place  at  his 
instant  disposition  much  material  which  long  and 
special  study  might  fail  to  secure. 

6.  Discretion  in  the  choice  and  adaptation  of  sub 
jects  to  promote  the  moral  welfare  of  hearers. 

In  preaching  it  is  important  to  say  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  Opportuni- 
ties for  doing  good  once  passed  are  gone  forever: 
but  rightly  improved,  become  helps  for  each  succeed- 
ing opportunity.  In  the  earlier  part  of  a  ministers 
career  he  can  only  act  upon  theory ;  but  if  he  is  care- 
ful to  observe  the  effect  of  his  communications  and 
of  his  manner  he  will  soon  gain  increased  coniidence 
m  right  efforts  and  augmented  power  in  the  applica- 
tion of  truth.  As  it  is  impossible  to  be  eloquent  in 
*njr  ijnportant  sense  on  \m\2l\.  «^\'5^1«a»^so  it  is  impoa- 
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«ble  to  wield  the  power  of  the  pulpit  without  seizing 
npon  those  great  and  sublime  topics  which  God  has 
designed  to  be  the  means  of  rousing  men's  consciences, 
and  of  stirring  within  them  fears  and  hopes  with  ref- 
erence to  their  immortal  destiny.  In  the  conclusion 
of  his  work  on  the  natural  and  supernatural,  Bush- 
ncli  has  a  fine  paragraph  which  corroborates  this 
view : 

Preaching  deals  appropriately  in  the  supernatural,  publishing 
to  guilty  souls  what  has  come  into  the  world  from  above  the 
world — CJirist  and  his  salvation.  *Ve  ask  how  often,  with  real 
sadness,  Whence  the  remarkable  impotence  of  preaching  in  our 
time?  It  is  !)ecause  we  concoct  our  gospels  too  much  in  the 
laboratories  of  our  understanding;  because  we  preach  too  many 
disquisitions,  and  look  for  effects  correspondent  only  with  the 
natural  forces  exerted.  Sure  preaching  is  a  testimony ;  it  offers 
not  things  reasoned  in  any  principal  degree,  but  things  given, 
supernatural  things,  testifying  them  as  being  in  their  power  by 
an  utterance  which  they  fill  and  inspire.  It  brings  new  premises, 
which  of  course  no  argument  can  create,  and  therefore  speaks  to 
faith.  And,  what  is  most  of  all  peculiar,  it  assumes  the  fact,  in 
men,  of  a  religious  nature,  higher  than  a  mere  thinking  nature, 
which,  if  it  can  be  duly  awakened,  cleaves  to  Christ  and  his  sal- 
vation with  an  almost  irresistible  affinity.  Hence  it  is  that  so 
many  infidels  have  been  converted  under  preaching  that  went 
directly  by  tJieir  doubts,  only  bringing  up  the  mighty  themes  of 
God  and  salvation,  and  throwing  them  in  as  torches  into  the 
dark,  blank  cavern  of  their  empty  heart.  They  are  not  put  upon 
their  reason,  but  the  burning  glow  of  their  inborn  affinities  for 
the  divine  are  kindled,  and  the  blaze  of  these  overtop^?  theii 
speculations  and  scorches  them  down  by  its  glare.  Doubtless 
tliere  are  times  and  occasions  when  something  may  be  gained 
hy  raising  a  trial  before  the  understanding.  But  there  may  alsu 
be  something  lost  even  in  cases  where  that  kind  of  issue  is  fairly 
gamed.  Many  a  time  nothing  is  wanting  but  to  speak  as  to  a 
soul  already  hungry  and  thirsty,  or  if  not  consciously  so,  ready 
to  hunger  and  thirst  as  soon  as  the  bread  and  water  of  life  are 
presented.  No  man  is  a  preacher  because  he  has  something  like 
or  about  a  Gospel  in  his  head.    He  t^^^  ^x^^j:^^^  <^^^ 
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his  person  !s  the  living  embodiment,  the  inspired  organ,  of  Um 
Gospel ;  in  that  manner  no  mere  liuman  power,  bnt  tlie  demon- 
stration of  a  ohristly  and  divine  power.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  preaching  has  had,  in  former  times,  effects  so  remarkable. 

In  this  manner  only  can  its  grand  and  glorious 
idoal  be  realized  at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future 

7.  There  must  he  in  every  case  a  higher  aim  tha/h 
%n/ere  siccoeas  as  estimMed  hy  m^an. 

There  is  danger  of  settinsc  up  standards  of  external 
.progress  with  ^ich  to  be  fatisfied,  rather  than  aim- 
ing  supremely  and  constantly  at  the  salvation  of  souls 
and  the  glory  of  God,  whether  encouraged  by  appar- 
ent success  or  not.  We  should  be  jealous  of  the  ap- 
plause of  men,  and  should  labor  to  secure  the  honor 
that  comes  down  from  God.  We  should  trample  in 
the  dust  the  ambition  of  preaching  sermons  to  be 
admired,  and  exalt  our  aims  to  the  more  worthy 
aspiration  of  winning  souls  to  Christ  as  often  as  we 
open  our  lips  in  his  name. 

8.  A  holy  life  and  an  injlicential  'Christian  exainple, 
Without  these  our  best  sermons  will  pass  for  decla- 
mation, and  those  who  hear  them  will  retort  upon  us, 
*^  Physician,  heal  thyself."  With  these  our  very  life 
will  be  eloquent,  and  even  an  imperfect  or  halting 
speech  will  be  owned  of  God.  In  equal  manner  and 
to  a  corresponding  degree  will  the  highest  capacities 
and  the  noblest  attainments  be  blessed  from  on  high 
as  chosen  agencies  of  pulpit  power. 

9.  The  spirit  and  practice  of  deep  devotion. 

Here  is  the  sacred  fountain  from  which  our  best 

thoughts  and  holiest  emotions  nmst  flow.     Here  we 

must  bring  the  richest  trophies  of  our  own  study  and 

our  imagination  to  be  consecrated  as  upon  Gpd's 

^    altar,  and  to  be  baptized  as  with  the  dews  of  heav- 

Bl  -«qIv  inspiration.    ^aVm^  «fc«\a^  this  precious  bap- 
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chm,  our  hearts  will  overflow,  and  our  lips  will  become 
a  fountain  of  blessing  to  others. 

10.  Tlie  blessmg  and  unction  of  the  Holy  One, 
"Without  me,"  says  Christ,  ''ye  can  do  nothing." 
liut  he  enables  his  faithful  apostle  to  say,  ''  I  can  do 
all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 
The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  gift  of 
tongues  of  fire  were  simultaneous  bestowments  of 
God  upon  his  Church ;  and  while  the  former  n^mains, 
the  latter  in  its  most  important  spiritual  sense  will 
not  be  wanting.  O  that  every  minister  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  might  in  every  sermon  experience  the  support 
and  guidance  of  this  assisting  grace !  By  such  means 
only  can  he  attain  the  full  measure  of  that  power 
which  the  Master  of  assemblies  waits  to  manifest 
through  him  for  the  salvation  of  peiishing  men. 


lis  KEEONEOUS  VUBWft 


CHAPTER    XXL 

DIVINE   ASSISTANCE    IN   PREACHING. 

ERRONEOUS   VIEWS.* 

Two  classes  of  error  prevail  with  respect  to  the 
subject  of  divine  assistance  in  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Some  seem  to  suppose  that  if  a  man  is  truly  pious, 
and  has  a  call  from  God  to  preach,  he  has  only  to 
open  his  mouth  and  it  will  be  filled  with  arguments. 
Views  of  this  class  lead  to  indolence,  if  not  to  pre- 
sumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  persons  reject  the  idea  of 
special  divine  assistance,  and  teach  the  minister  to 
depend  wholly  upon  his  own  powers  and  exertions, 
and  the  general  favor  and  providential  blessing  of 
the  Lord. 

The  truth  lies  between  these  extremes.  It  is  no 
more  difficult  for  the  Almighty  to  supply  the  assist- 
ance needed  by  his  servants  in  special  than  in  general 
forms. 

All  Christian  men,  of  course,  acknowledge  their 
dependence  upon  God  for  the  capacity  to  speak  at 
all.  But  as  they  enjoy  this  in  common  with  other 
men,  some  inquire  doubtfully  whether  they  are  tc 
expect  anything  more  than  the  ordinary  gifts  of  life 
and  health  and  reason. 

The  position  assumed  in  this  chapter  is  that  special 

divine  aid  should  be  sought,  and  may  be  expected  as 

often  as  a  Christian  minister  attempts  to  preach  the 

Gospel. 

It  may  not  \>e  "po^^WA^  \.o  ^^%:£i^  ^\<iQ.\&ely  in  what 
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form  or  degree  this  aid  is  received ;  and  yet  it  ia  or 
may  be  a  positive  influence — what  no  lawyer  or  polit- 
ical speaker  is  authorized  to  expect — enlightening  the 
mind  warming  the  heart,  guiding  the  judgment,  and 
even  invigorating  the  physical  frame,  especially  giv- 
ing fluency  to  the  tongue. 

The  proposition  announced  may  be  established  by 
three  classes  of  arguments,  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  anfl  the  experience 
of  devout  men  in  different  ages  of  the  Church. 

§  1.  The  Nature  of  the  Work  renders  Special 
Assistance  from  God  highly  probable. 

1.  It  is  God's  work  that  the  minister  is  sent  to  do. 

2.  The  work  is  great  and  difficult. 

3.  Man's  unaided  strength  is  inadequate  to  its 
right  performance. 

"  Who,"  said  the  apostle,  "  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?"  2  Cor.  ii,  16.  A  few  verses  following  he 
adds:  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  anything  as  of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency 
is  of  God ;  who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of 
the  new  testament." 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  call  of  the  Chris- 
tian minister  is  truly  divine,  and  for  an  object  worthy 
of  the  divine  solicitude ;  that  the  minister  needs  help 
and  that  God  is  able  to  bestow  it,  is  it  not  an  una- 
voidable inference  that  the  minister  may  receive  and 
ought  specially  to  seek  the  very  assistance  that  he 
needs?  But  this  question  is  not  to  be  regarded 
merely  in  the  light  of  probabilities.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  Scrip* 
turcs. 

a? 
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§8.   The  Scriptures  kake  it  certain  that 
Assistance  will  be  given. 

The  Old  Testament  abounds  in  expressions  which 
indicate  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  aid  min- 
isters of  religion,  and  especially  the  priests  and  proph^ 
ets  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

As  an  example  I  quote  Numbers  xi,  25,  26 :  "And 
the  Lord  came  d6wn  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him, 
(Moses,)  and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him, 
and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders :  and  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they 
prophesied,  and  did  not  cease.  But  there  remained 
two  of  the  men  in  the  camp,  the  name  of  the  one  was 
Eldad,  and  the  name  of  the  other  Medad :  and  the 
spirit  rested  upon  them ;  and  they  were  of  them  that 
were  written,  but  went  not  out  tlnto  the  tabernacle : 
and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp." 

Also,  2  Sam.  xxiii,  1,  2 :  "  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
said,  .  .  .  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  said,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  hy  me^  and  his  word  was  in 
my  tongue^ 

Job  said,  xxxii,  8  :  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man :  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  under- 
standing." 

Ezekiel  said,  xi,  5 :  "  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  fell 
upon  me,  and  said  unto  me.  Speak ;  Thus  saith  the 
Lord." 

This  last  expression  may  be  considered  the  formula 
of  prophetic  utterance. 

Such  passages  fully  prove  the  bestowment  of  di- 
vine aid  upon  religious  teachers  among  the  Jews, 
without  indicating  any  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
equally  granted  under  the  Christian  dispensation. 

TL  e  testimony  o?  \\\^  ^^itv^Xxxx^^^  with  reference  to 
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npii'itual  aid  for  the  Christian  ministry,  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  classes : 

1.  Indirect  promises. 

2.  Direct  promises. 

X  Prayers  for  such  aid. 

4.  Acknowledgment  of  divine  aid. 

5.  Incidental  proofs  that  it  was  sought  and  re- 
ceived by  the  apostles. 

In  this  chapter  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  speci- 
men texts. 

1.  Indii'ect  promises, 

James  i,  5,  6 :  "  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let 
him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let 
him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering." 

Rernarks.  Wisdom  is  specially  needed  in  preach- 
ing the  Word,  and  may  be  most  appropriately  asked 
for  in  faith.  Under  this  head  might  be  quoted  all 
the  numerous  promises  which  pledge  the  divine  aid 
in  our  formation  of  a  Christian  character. 

Every  part  of  that  character  becomes  auxiliary  to 
preaching,  and  we  are  authorized  to  ask  God  for 
special  grace*  according  to  our  responsibilities.  This 
special  assurance  was  given  to  Paul  when  praying 
for  a  removal  of  the  thorn  in  the  flesh. 

2  Cor.  xii,  9  :  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee." 

lie  also  appears  in  the  following  passage  to  have 
refiTred  to  divine  assistance  in  preaching,  as  gener- 
ally provided  for  in  the  economy  of  grace. 

Eph.  iii,  20,  21 :  "  Now  unto  him  that  is  able  to  do 
exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think, 
according  to  the  power  that  worheth  in  t^,  unto  him 
be  glory  in  the  church  of  Christ  Jesus." 

2.  The  first  direct  promise  to  be  quoted  is  that 
Uie  Saviour  himself,  which  is  cot    ^   ^ 


•tt   .»  -  _ 
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tolic  oommis&ion  and  a  part  of  the  sano  Matthew 
xxviii,  19,  20 :  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions .  . ' .  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." 

As  preaching  was  the  great  business  of  the  apo^ 
ties,  to  whom  Christ's  presence  was  promiseil,  they 
certainly  were  authorized  to  expect  his  aid  in 
yreaching. 

The  several  evangelists  repeat  Christ's  promise  of 
aid  to  those  of  his  disciples  who  should  in  perseca* 
tion  be  arraigned  before  governors  and  kings  for  his 
sake. 

Matthew  x,  19,  20 :  *'  It  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh 
in  you." 

Luke  xii,  12 :  "  For  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach 
you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say." 

Luke  xxi,  15 :  "  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and 
wisdom,  which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able 
to  gainsay  nor  resist." 

These  passages  are  not  quoted  as  wholly  applicable 
to  the  subject  of  preaching.  There  was  a  wide  and 
characteristic  difference  between  the  defense  of  the 
persecuted  disciples  and  their  free  declaration  of  the 
Gospel.  Yet  the  aid  promised  in  the  one  case  ia 
precisely  what  is  needed  and  may  be  expected  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  other. 

But  direct  help  in  preaching  was  also  specially 
promised  by  our  Lord  just  prior  to  his  ascension. 
Acts  i,  8:  ''But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you :  and  ye  shall  be 
witnesses  unto  me  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all 
'  Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part 
€)f  the  earth  " 
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3.  Prayers  for  aid. 

Eph.  vi,  18, 19 :  "  Praying  always  with  all  prayer,'' 
etc.  "  And  for  me,  that  utterance  may  be  given  unto 
me,  that  I  may  open  my  mouth  boldly,  to  make  known 
the  mystery  of  the  Gospel."  Col.  iv,  3 :  "  Withal 
praying  also  for  us,  that  God  would  open  unto  us  a 
door  of  utterance,  to  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for 
which  I  am  also  in  bonds." 

4.  Acknowledgments  of  aid, 

Luke  more  than  once  intimates  that  the  Saviour 
himself  was  aided  in  preaching  and  giving  command- 
ments to  his  disciples  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  apostles  make  repeated  acknowledgment  of 
similar  influence.  Paul  said,  Acts  xxvi,  22 :  "  Having 
therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  unto  this 
day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,"  etc.  1  Cor. 
ii,  13:  "Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  comparing  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual."  2  Cor.  xii,  9,  10 :  '^  Most  gladly  therefore 
will  I  rather  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  .  .  .  For  when  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong."  Col.  i,  28,  29:  "Whom  we 
preach,  warning  every  man  and  teaching  every  man 
in  all  wisdom ;  that  we  may  present  every  man  per- 
fect in  Christ  Jesus :  whereunto  I  also  labor,  striving 
according  to  his  working,  which  worketh  in  me 
mightily."  2  Tim.  iv,  17:  "Notwithstanding  the 
Lord  stood  with  me  and  strengthened  me ;  that  by  mo 
the  preaching  might  be  fully  known,  and  that  all 
the  Gentiles  might  hear,  and  I  was  delivered  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion." 

5.  Other  proofs  that  stu)h  aid  was  given  to  tlui 
ftpostles  genially. 

Mark  xvi,  20 :  "  And  they  went  forth^w^*' ^^^ 
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everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  with  signs  following." 

Acts  ii,  4:  "And  they  were  all  filled  witli  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  ether  tongues, 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance." 

Acts  iv,  8:  "Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  said  unto  them,"  etc. 

Acts  vi,  10 :  "  And  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the 
wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  (Stephen)  spake/' 

1  Peter  i,  12 :  "  Unto  us  they  did  (the  prophets) 
minister  the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  you 
by  them  that  have  preached  the  Gospel  unto  you 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven." 

The  argument  from  the  foregoing  examples  is 
plain  ^nd  conclusive. 

Did  the  apostles  receive  divine  aid  in  preaching  ? 
So  may  we,  having  the  same  work  and  the  like  pre- 
cious promises.  Did  they  pray  for  this  great  blessing? 
So  should  we  in  faith  believing,  and  receiving  answer 
to  our  prayers,  should  gratefully  acknowledge  th* 
favor  bestowed. 

§  3.  Experience  of  Devout  Ministers. 

The  experience  of  devout  ministers  in  all  ages 
of  the  Church  shows  that  similar  aid  may  still  be  ex- 
pected, and  should  be  sought  for  by  all  who  hope  to 
preach  the  Gospel  effectively. 

1.  The  best  of  ministers  have  felt  and  often  ex 
pressed  their  sense  of  need  of  the  divine  aid  in  their 
great  work. 

THs  appears  from  numerous  examples  of  ministe- 
rial autobiography. 

2.  Such  men  have  frequently  acknowledged  their 
consciousness  of  having  received  help  from  God  both 
in  the  study  and  -^jYesLdiSxi^oiXsi^VQVj  ^ord. 
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Tliis  fact  also  is  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  minia- 
lerial  biography  that  space  will  not  be  taken  for 
examples. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  experiences,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  cases  in  which  the  sermon 
prepared  by  the  faithful  minister  has  been  entirely 
displaced  from  his  mind,  and  another  one  given  to 
him,  apparently  for  some  important  special  purpose. 

While  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  proofs 
of  this  position  from  every  prosperous  period  of  th^ 
history  of  the  Church,  the  following,  from  the  recently 
published  life  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Bangs,  will  suffice  as 
representative  statements  of  the  experience  of  intelli- 
gent and  devoted  ministers  in  reference  to  special  di- 
vine aid  in  preaching. 

The  first  extract  describes  the  very  beginning  of 
that  great  and  good  man's  career  as  a  preacher  when 
he  was  yet  anxious,  if  not  doubtful,  respecting  his  di- 
vine call  to  the  holy  ministry. 

I  was  up  early  on  Sunday  morning  and  earnestly  prayed  for 
divine  aid.  My  mind  was  sorely  oppressed,  and  in  family  prayer 
I  was  much  bound  in  spirit,  and  wished  I  had  not  undertaken 
the  task.  The  principal  part  of  the  time  after  rising  from  my 
bed  till  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting  I  spent  upon  my 
knees.  I  felt  burdened  with  an  insupportable  loud,  and  my  mind 
was  shrouded  in  darkness.  I  finally  besought  God  that  if  he  had 
•mlled  me  to  preach,  he  would  be  pleased  to  open  my  mouth,  and 
oh.iS;*  nie  and  the  people  with  the  consolation  of  .his  spirit ;  but 
If  he  had  not  called  me,  he  would  shut  my  mouth,  and  I  would 
rtUirn  home  and  try  no  more.  After  ccming  to  this  conclusioa 
I  was  tranquil,  and  awaited  the  result  with  resignation.  The 
people  assembled,  and  after  singing  and  prayer,  I  no  sooner 
opened  my  mouth  than  the  Lord^filh.d  it  with  words  and  argu- 
ments; the  Scriptures  seemed  like  a  fruitful  field  before  me.  The 
word  of  God  was  like  tire  in  my  bones,  and  its  utterance^ 
attended  with  the  '*  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power." 
were  in  the  very  suburbs  of  the  heavenlj  J' 
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people  of  God  were  refreshed  as  with  new  wine.    The  Lord  bt 
deed  answered  "  as  by  fire  from  heaven/* 

A  few  years  later  he  writes  : 

I  then  read  for  my  text,  "  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  cc»n 
verted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  re 
freshing  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord."  In  explaining 
and  enforcing  these  words,  I  felt  that  my  divine  Manter  wai 
with  me  in  truth  and  power ;  every  cloud  was  dispelled  from  my 
mind,  and  my  heart  overflowed  with  love  for  these  people.  I 
believe  I  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven. 

Nearly  fifty  years  later  he  makes  the  following 
records: 

August  4,  1851.  While  speaking  the  Lord  filled  my  heart 
with  his  love,  and  put  words  and  arguments  into  my  mouth  of 
which  I  had  not  thought  before,  and  they  appeared  to  go  like 
fire  through  the  assembly.  It  was  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  God.  While  preaching  my  heart  expanded  with 
enlarged  views  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  my  tongue  was  un 
loosed  to  speak,  I  cannot  but  believe,  in  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
much  assurance.     O  how  good  is  the  Lord  to  m'e  I 

September  23.  I  had  a  blessed  time  in  preaching  Sabbath 
morning  on  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fire  of  His  inspiration  came  down  upon  me  while  speaking,  and 
upon  the  assembly  while  listening,  so  that  we  were  abundantly 
refreshed  and  strengthened,  and  felt  as  if  we  could  go  on  our 
way  rejoicing.  I  am  deeply  humbled  under  a  consciousness  of 
my  utter  unworthiness  before  God,  and  often  wonder  how  it  is  that 
he  condescends  so  abundantly  to  bless  and  comfort  me.  It  is 
not  surely  for  my  sake,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of 
Ins  people  whom  he  loves,  and  to  whom  he  sends  me  to  minis- 
ter, that  he  pours  the  riches  of  his  grace  into  my  poor  heart. 

The  point  of  union  between  natural  effort  and 
supernatural  aid  is  doubtless  that  of  the  full  exer- 
tion of  our  natural  powers  first  and  preparatory  to 
the  assistance  we  need. 

The  gracious  pTo^\«>\o\\s  of  divine  aid  are  not  to  bo 
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presumed  npon  as  a  matter  of  routine  or  for  the  en- 
couragement of  indolence,  but  only  to  be  expected 
when  human  effort  has  done  its  full  work,  and  prayer 
and  faith  have  brought  God's  blessing  upon  it. 

The  truth  indeed  has  a  certain  inherent  power, 
which  it  often  exerts  when  indifferently  uttered ;  but 
tlie  preaching  of  the  Gospel  requires  the  fall  native 
force  of  truth  applied  with  the  highest  human  skill, 
and  attended  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

This  glorious  combination  every  humble,  faithful, 
and  diligent  minister  may  hope  to  attain  oiopiousoombi. 
often,  if  not  regularly,  in  his  own  experi-  »*'*<»"• 
ence.  According  to  his  labor  and  his  faith  it  will 
doubtless  be  to  hina.  As  with  reference  to  other 
mysteries  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  is  doubtless  impos- 
sible to  explain,  or  even  fully  comprehend,  the  man- 
ner of  this  divine  and  hallowed  influence.  But,  as  in 
all  cases  of  religious  experience,  we  are  most  concerned 
with  the  fact. 

The  fact  being  provided  for  in  the  economy  of 
grace,  it  is  not  limited  to  time ;  and  those  who  would 
exercise  an  apostolic  ministry  must,  with  ardent  sup- 
plications and  self-denying  labors,  strive  to  realize  it 
themselves,  and  hand  it  down  to  generations  follow- 
big  both  by  precept  and  example. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

FUBLIC  PRAYER  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  PULPTf 

SERVICE. 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  responsibility  of 
ministers  in  reference  to  a  right  conduct  of  the  devo- 
tions of  the  sanctuary.  No  earthly  act  is  more  solenm 
than  that  of  a  whole  assembly  worshiping  God.     In 

jaxogtmiaire-  ^^^^^  ^^^j  ^  usually  couductcd  iu  Christian 
■ponaibiiity.  tcmples,  the  minister  becomes  a  lejader  to 
the  people.  How  gross  the  error  if  he  lead  them 
astray  from  the  fount  of  blessings !  How  delightfiil 
the  privilege  if  he  lead  them  to  the  very  throne  of  the 
heavenly  grace !  Ill-conducted  public  prayer  is  a 
stumbling-block  and  an  offense  to  the  pious,  and  a 
source  of  scoffing  to  the  ungodly.  Well-conducted, 
it  softens  the  heart  of  the  obdurate,  quickens  the  re- 
ligious sensibilities  of  believers,  and  kindles  pure 
flames  of  devotion  in  their  souls. 

In  offering  public  prayer  the  minister  rises  to  his 
highest  representative  capacity.  It  therefore  behooves 
him  to  guard  carefully  against  every  species  of  fault 
which  might  mar  the  influence  of  his  devotional  ut- 
tei'ances,  and  to  cultivate  every  excellence  which 
might  contribute  to  the  religious  edification  of  his 
people,  or  conduce  to  the  nearness  of  his  own  ap- 
proaches to  God.  The  idea  of  the  great  solemnity 
of  public  worship  gave  rise  to  the  use  of  liturgies, 
and  is  the  principal  argument  for  their  continued 

STithin  a  certain  ^imiX,^  ^^  \!aaX*  q?  fixed  occaaioiifl 
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ftomewhat  rarely  occurring,  the  argument  is  valid; 
but  when  extended  beyond  that  limit  it  leads  to  a 
tautology  and  a  stiffness  widely  at  variance  with  the 
adaptation  and  holy  freedom  which  ought  to  chaiac- 
terize  the  worship  of  the  living  God  whether  in 
jmhlic  or  in  private.  Without  pausing  to  discuss  the 
propriety  or  even  the  right  use  of  liturgical  forms,  the 
present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  extemporaneous 
prayer,  which  it  will  assume  to  be  the  normal  mode 
of  worship.  It  will  present  briefly,  1.  Certain  defects 
to  be  avoided ;  2.  The  leading  qualities  essential  to 
excellence;  and,  3.  Suggest  the  means  to  be  em- 
oloyed  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  this 
niportant  exercise. 

§  1.  Faults  of  Public  Prayer. 

In  this  holy  engagement  anything  is  a  fault  which 
ninders  the  attainment  of  its  appropriate  object  as  a 
means  of  communion  between  man  and  his  Maker. 
It  is  deemed  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  those 
moral  impediments  which  debar  access  to  God  and 
make  prayer  a  mockery.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
minister  has  a  right  heart  and  pure  intentions.  But 
even  with  these  it  is  possible  for  him  seriously  to  err. 

1.  As  to  the  use  of  the  voice.  A  common  fault  is 
indistinctness,  especially  at  the  commencement.  Skill 
IS  necessary  in  giving  to  the  voice  a  right  pitch,  so 
thaf  all  may  hear  distinctly,  and  yet  so  fhat  there 
ma}  be  room  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  progress  of  the 
pi  aj'er.  Medium  pitch  or  the  natural  key  of  the  voice 
is  ordinarily  that  which  answers  these  purposes.  Op- 
posite to  low  indistinctness  is  the  fault  of  too  great 
loudness,  which  jars  upon  the  nerves  of  the  sensitive, 
and  destroys  all  those  tender  and  solemn  intonations 
which  are  the  true  promptings  and  ex^reBsioii  «^ 
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votional  feelings.  Monotony  and  inflexibility,  whether 
on  a  high  or  a  low  key,  beget  somnolence,  and  are  at 
variance  with  that  life  and  devout  energy  which  ought 
to  characterize  public  worship. 

2.  As  to  matter.  Whatever  is  didactic  or  naira 
tive  has  no  proper  place  in  prayer,  and  yet  some 
ministers  make,  in  what  they  call  prayers,  long  and 
prosy  statements  of  facts  and  principles,  as  though 
God,  to  whom  their  speech  is  addressed,  needed  in- 
struction.* The  proper  topics  of  prayer  are  so  varied 
and  so  easily  apprehended  that  there  seems  no  apol- 
ogy for -either  irrelevance  or  sameness,  and  yet  these 
both  are  common  faults.  Irrelevance  may  result  not 
merely  from  the  introduction  of  improper  topics,  but 
from  the  disproportionate  use  of  some  to  the  exclusion 
especially  of  petition  or  supplication,  which  should 
ever  be  the  burden  of  the  prayer  of  suppliants. 

Sameness  may  result  not  only  from  identity  of  lan- 
guage, but  from  iteration  of  thought  and  from  an 
invariable  order. 

3.  As  to  manner  and  spirit.  Whatever  in  the 
utterance  of  prayer  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  humble  dependence  on  Almighty 
God  is  highly  offensive.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that 
haughty  airs,  pert  expressions,  insensibility  to  sacred 

*  I  cnce  kr.sw  a  member  of  one  of  our  presbyteries  who,  when  called 
upon  t*:^  make  '•/h^  ordaining  prayer  at  the  solemnity  of  setting  apart  a 
minister  to  the  sacred  office,  went  back  to  the  beginning  of  time,  traced 
the  progress  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  society,  alluded  to  the  various 
plana  of  electing  and  ordaining  the  officers  of  the  Church  all  aloQ|r 
down  through  the  patriarchal  and  ceremonial  dispensations,  and  tu. 
length,  after  tiring  out  every  worshiper  with  the  tediousness  of  his 
deduction,  he  came  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation,  and  made 
about  one  quarter  part  of  his  inordinately  long  prayer  reallj  adapted  to 
the  occasion  on  which  he  was  called  to  officiate.  During  a  large  part 
of  the  time  occupied  by  this  prayer  his  hands,  as  well  as  the  hands  of 
bis  fellow-presbyters,  were  pressing  on  the  head  of  the  candidate,  tm 
tte  great  discomfort  of  a\\. —  Dr.  MiUer  on  Public  Prayer. 
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iliings,  or  a  straining  after  rhetorical  effect,  arc  greatly 
out  of  place  in  an  act  of  worship. 

4.  As  to  language.  Coarseness  and  grammatical 
inaccuracies  on  the  one  hand,  and  studied  ornament 
or.  rhapsodies  on  the  other,  are  serious  faults.  Also 
the  unnecessary  repetition,  of  phrases,  such  as  "we 
beseech  thee,"  "  O,"  and  "  O  Lord,"  etc.,  etc.  All 
colloquialisms  and  trivialities  of  expression  are  to  be 
avoided,  and  equally  the  language  of  compliment;  as 
when  a  preacher  prays  for  the  highly  respectable  and 
intelZigfint  audience  he  is  about  to  address,  or  when 
he  invokes  a  blessing  upon  the  very  eloquent  sermon 
to  which  they  have  listened  ! 

5.  To  the  foregoing  faults  may  be  added  that  of 
too  great  length.  The  Scriptures  are  specific  in  con- 
demning long  prayers,  and  especially  those  which  are 
offered  for  a  pretense  or  a  formality.  Tediousness  in 
any  form  of  speech  is  wearisome,  but  especially  in  an 
exercise  of  devotion,  tending  to  dissipate  pious  feel- 
ings and  induce  languor.  Mr.  Wesley  at  an  early 
day  enjoined  upon  his  preachers  not  to  pray  extem- 
pore more  than  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  most  without 
intermissions,  and  this  rule  still  is  highly  appro- 
priate. 

It  would  be  an  ungrateful,  perhaps  an  impractica- 
ble task  to  even  classify  all  the  faults  which  have 
been  known  to  mar  public  prayer.  The  present 
topic  may  therefore  be  concluded  by  a  few  miscel- 
laneous remarks. 

P»cyond  assuming  the  appropriate  posture  of  humil- 
ity, which  is  to  kneel  before  our  Maker,  gesture  should 
be  avoided.  The  eyes  should  not  be  open,  either  in 
a  vacant  stare  or  gazing  about  upon  the  people,  but 
reverently  closed,  as  beholding  Him  who  is  invisible. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  serious  fault  in  a  minister  not  to 
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indace,  by  suitable  instructions  and  example,  oi'derly 
and  reverent  habits  of  public  worship. 

Nothing  short  of  actual  disorder  is  more  unseemly 
than  the  practice  of  standing  or  sitting  upright  and 
gazing  to  and  fro  when  the  Deity  is  addressed.  Yet 
hundreds  of  people  adopt  that  habit  through  the  sim- 
ple lack  of  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  woi*ship 
and  the  appropriate  modes  of  participating  in  it. 

§2.  Qualities  Essential  to  Excellence. 

As  to  manner  and  spirit  every  public  prayer  should 
be  characterized  by  solemnity,  fervor,  and  dignity, 
accompanied  by  the  earnestness  of  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  and  crowned  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
helping  our  infirmities. 

As  to  matter,  it  should  be  rich  in  the  appropriate 
topics  of  worship,  suitably  varied  in  arrangement,  and 
specifically  adapted  to  times,  circumstances,  and  oc- 
casions. Adoration,  confession,  petition,  and  other 
kindred  elements  of  prayer  can  never  be  irrelevant 
to  public  worship,  but  they  do  not  need  to  be  intro- 
duced always  in  the  same  rotation.  They  should  in 
every  instance  be  modified  so  as  to  express*  definitely 
the  sentiments  of  the  worshipers.  It  may  be  easy  to 
confess  the  sins  of  other  men,  but  .God  requires  us  to 
confess  our  own.  Human  wants  are  so  numerous 
and  so  pressing  that  after  suitable  consideration  the 
chief  task  of  the  minister  will  be  that  of  a  judicicua 
selection  and  arrangement.  His  aim  should  be  to 
set  forth  with  clearness,  but  without  detailed  minute- 
ness, the  necessity  of  individuals  and  classes  in  refer- 
ence to  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  the  present  life 
and  the  life  to  come.  Aside  Irom  the  specific  wants 
of  the  worshiping  assembly,  according  to  apostolic 
exiiortation,    "  feuppWcatiow^,   prayers,    intercessiong 
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and  giving  of  thanks  should  be  made  for  rulers, 
kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty,  for  this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God  our  Saviour." 

As  to  language,  unaffected  simplicity  should  pre- 
vail, hallowed  by  that  lofty  reverence  which  indicates 
a  just  sense  of  the  reality  of  human  access  to  God. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  other  good  qualities  will  be 
incidentally  noted  under  the  following  head. 

§  3.  Means  of  Attaining  Excellence  in  Public 

Prayer. 

1.  Every  minister  should  acquire  a  good  under- 
standing of  the  general  nature  and  the  various  ele- 
ments or  parts  of  prayer,  such  as  invocation,  adora- 
tion, thanksgiving,  supplication,  etc.  To  this  end  it 
is  well  to  peruse  such  standard  treatises  on  prayer  as 
those  of  Watts,  Henry,  Bickersteth,  Treffry,  Entwis- 
le,  and  Miller.  As  the  subject  is  not  difficult,  but 
highly  congenial  to  every  pious  mind,  any  one  of  the 
treatises  named  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  comprehend  it,  and  yet  frequent  reading  of 
these  books  will  hardly  fail  to  be  profitable. 

2.  A  great  familiarity  with  Scripture  expressions, 
and  a  capacity  to  use  them  appropriately  in  extem- 
poraneous prayer. 

In  addresses  to  the  Deity  no  language  can  be  more 
miitable  than  that  of  Scripture.  The  words  of  inspi- 
ration are  characterized  by  a  dignity,  an  expressive- 
ness, and  an  unction  infinitely  superior  to  the  phrases 
and  adornments  of  human  rhetoric. 

Although  the  Bible  contains  but  few  examples  Qfi( 
formal  prayer,  yet  it  abounds  in  devotional^ 
idons,  and  with  statements  of  sftf***^ 
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slight  paraphrase  may  be  adapted  to  the  uses  of  public 
or  private  worship.  For  this  purpose  they  have  been 
employed  in  ages  past,  and  their  adaptation  to  it  will 
Memorisation  i^^ver  diminish.  Few  acquisitions  are  of 
of  Bcpipture.  greater  importance  than  the  memorization 
of  an  ample  selection  of  passages  of  the  divine  word  in 
close  association  with  the  various  attributes  of  God,  the 
character  and  necessities  of  men,  the  leading  features 
of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  glorious  provisions 
of  the  Gospel  of  grace.  Indeed,  all  Scripture  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  is  not  only  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness, 
but  also  for  the  assistance  of  man  in  offering  accepta- 
ble worship.  Hence  no  man  of  God  can  be  considered 
thoroughly  furnished  for  the  good  work  of 
leading  the  devotions  of  a  public  assembly 
who  cannot  quote  with  facility  and  appropriateness 
great  numbers  of  passages  of  Scripture.  Such  an  ac- 
quisition, even  apart  from  direct  quotations,  will  tend 
to  impregnate  the  devotional  style  of  a  minister  with 
a  befitting  scriptural  character.  The  best  liturgies 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  past  ages  glow  with 
sacred  phrases  and  imagery,  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  minister  by  study  and  effort  to  cause  his 
prayers  to  partake  of  the  same  characteristics,  and 
thus  exert  a  most  elevating  influence  on  the  religious 
feelings  of  others.  In  few  respects  does  the  divinity 
of  the  sacred  volume  appear  more  striking  than  in 
its  wonderful  adaptation  to  express  the  changing  sen- 
timents and  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  And  as  its 
teachings  are  familiar  to  all  Christian  people,  there  is 
no  other  language  so  well  adapted  to  aid  in  arousing 
the  solemn  reflections,  the  adoring  gratitude,  and  the 
immortal  hopes  of  a  worshiping  congregation. 
The   classification    aiv^  ^^\^^\st^^  ^f  Scripture 
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onder  the  vanous  heads  of  prayer  given  in  the  Ap 
pendix  *  is  designed  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which 
ministers  may  quote  inspired  language  in  their  pub- 
lic devotions.  It  is  after  the  manner  of  Bishop 
Wilkins,  as  developed  in  his  "  Gift  of  Prayer,"  pub- 
lished in  1690,  and  may  be  enlarged  to  any  desirable 
extent. 

3.  A  deep  personal  piety,  cultivated  by  habitua^ 
private  devotion.  This,  which  is  so  important  as  an 
aid  to  preaching,  is  indispensable  for  the  edifying 
conduct  of  public  prayer.  In  such  an  exercise  talent 
is  of  little  avail,  unsanctifled  by  grace  and  the  spirit 
of  holiness ;  but  in  reference  to  the  duty  of  public 
worehip,  the  precept  and  promise  of  our  Saviour  have 
a  special  application.  "Enter  into  thy  closet,  and 
when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
which  is  in  secret ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  sh'iU  reward  thee  openly."  Matt,  vi,  6. 
Only  he  who  by  earnest  and  heartfelt  intercourse 
with  Go'l  has  learned  the  language  of  divine  com- 
munion ••/an  possibly  offer  prayer  to  the  edification  of 
others. 

4.  Meditation.  Special  preparation  for  this  exer- 
ci&e  W  as  appropriate  as  "for  preaching.  It  may  be 
secured  by  Scripture  study  and  meditation,  by  means* 
of  v^4lich  the  devotional  aspects  of  subjects  are  brought 
vividly  before  the  mind.  It  may  also  be  secured  by 
devotional  reading  and  composition.  The  formei 
brings  the  mind  in  unison  with  the  experience  of  the 
devout,  and  often  stimulates  it  to  a  higher  and  holier 
activity.  The  latter  is  specially  important,  not  as  a 
means  of  accumulating  fine  and  polished  expressions, 
but  as  an  agency  for  detecting  redundancies,  framing 
the  style,  and  developing  continuous  and  appropriate 

*  See  Appendix  D. 
2% 
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devotional  thought.  It  is  no  le&s  to  be  commended 
as  a  means  of  improvement  in  private  than  in  public 
prayer.  Without  at  least  an  occasional  resort  to  the 
discipline  of  careful  writing  there  is  danger  of  falling 
into  a  monotonous  routine,  as  unfriendly  to  personal 
improvement  in  piety  as  to  the  proprieties  of  an  ele 
vated  devotional  style. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  suggestions  upon  a 
subject  so  vitally  important,  but  they  would  only  be 
of  die  same  tenor  of  much  that  has  been  heretofore 
suggested  as  auxiliary  to  ministerial  success.  What- 
ever elevates  a  man  in  the  likeness  of  his  Maker, 
whatever  brings  him  into  closer  spiritual  relations 
with  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  faith,  wiU  qualify 
him  better  both  to  dispense  the  word  of  life  to  others, 
and  to  lead  the  devotions  of  Christian  worsliipera. 
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A. 

SCHOLASTIC  LITERATURE  OF  HOMILETICS. 

Twelfth  Centuky. — Ouibert  de  Nogent^  an  abbot,  who  died 
ia  1124,  left  behind  him  a  treatise  on  the  proper  method  of 
making  a  sermon.  The  most  important  ideas  it  contains  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  preacher  should  exercise  his  talent  as  often  as  prac- 
ticable. ^ 

2.  He  should  never  ascend  the  pulpit  without  prayer. 

3.  He  should,  above  all  things,  be  short,  and  rather  dwell  on 
practical  than  on  dogmatical  subjects. 

This  idea  he  enforces  by  exhorting  preachers  to  remember  how 
much  better  it  is  that  a  few  things  should  be  heard  with  pleasure 
and  retained,  than  that  out  of  a  mnltitude  nothing  should  be 
carried  away. 

He  also  remarks  that  some  in  his  day  renounced  preaching, 
from  the  fear  of  vainglory  and  the  dread  of  being  called  ser- 
moners  and.  ventriloquists. 

From  this  representative  of  the  twelfth  century  we  come  down 
to  the  THIRTEENTH,  in  which  we  find  note  of  William^  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  wrote  a  meager  work  entitled  Rhetorica  Divina ; 
and  Humbert  de  JRomanis,  a  general  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic. 
The  latter  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  Institution  of  Religious 
Preachers,  in  the  second  book  of  which  he  professes  to  teach  "  a 
way  of  promptly  producing  a  sermon  for  any  set  of  men  and  for 
every  variety  of  circumstances."  It  will  require  no  great  eflfbrt 
to  conjecture  the  depth  and  philosophical  character  of  &ach  a 
treatise. 

Whatever  works  appeared  on  this  subject  for  the  next  three 
hundred  years  were  either  so  valueless  or  of  sack  obaonsc^  «u^^ 
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skip  BS  not  easilj  to  be  identified.  An  e^icepti 
re^peut  may  bo  mnde  in  favor  of  a  conipllntion  made  about  1500 
by  John  lieuMiii,  entitled  Liber  GongeatoTum  de  Arte  Prtjedi-  . 
eaiidi,  nbicli  went  tljrougb  several  cditiotia. 

For  our  next  exaraplea  we  tome  down  to  tie  dajs  of  the 
liEFOSHATiDx.  That  period  which  bo  greutlj  agitated  the  minrta 
of  men  on  religiooB  sebjects,  gave  ri^e  to  nnmerons  productiuut 
with  reference  to  preaching.  Most  of  them,  howevei-,  were 
brief,  and  of  auoh  moderate  ability  as  t«  call  for  no  notice  at  tho 
present  day, 

Ni'it  on  the  list  of  works  known  to  after  years  is  that  of 
Philip  Melanelhoii,  which  dates  irom  1517.  It  ia  entitled  Batio 
Brevvmima  Coneionandi :  a  Brief  Treatise  on  Freftching,  Tht 
following  ia  k  samniary  of  its  contents. 

1,  The  different  parts  of  a  diacour.w. 

1.  The  esordium.     3.  The  narration.     3.  The  proposition. 
4.   Tlie  arguments.     5.   Gonfirniation.     6.   Ornaments. 
T,  Amplification.    8.  Confutation.    0.  Epflogne.    10.  Per- 
il. Of  simple  themes,  with  examples, 

III.  Of  comples  themes. 

IV,  Of  the  explanation  of  different  meanings. 
V.  An  example  of  deliberative  discourse. 

Rem.  1.  The  principal  worlt  of  a  preacher  is  to  iustrnct. 

S.  There  are  two  kinds   of  sermons.     (1.   Didactic 

(2.  Demonstrative. 
8.  On  the  fonr  senses  of  Scriptnre. 
4.  On  method. 

In  1635  Brtamut  wrote  a  work  entitled  EKletiattei,  live  Co*r- 
tumatoT  Evangelieui:  Ilcclesiastes ;  or,  the  Evangelical  Preacher, 
It  extended  throagh  some  820  pagesi,  quarto,  and  was  diviiM 
Into  four  books,  as  follows: 

Book  I.  On  the  dignity,  difBcnlty,  piety,  pnrity,  prudenoe,  and 
Other  virtues  which  should  he  cultivated  by  the  preacher. 

Book  II.  On  the  studies  of  a  preacher,  parta  of  a  sermon,  eto. 
Book  III.  On  delivery,  metaphor,  adaptation,  etc. 
Book  lY.  On  the  threefold  character  of  the  priesthood ;  topkM 
or  oommonplaces,  etc. 
appendix.  On  the  mode  ot  ^TKijct. 
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The  above-quoted  works  are  justly  celebrated.  Their  anthon 
irere  learned  men,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  their 
treatises  on  preaching  excelled  in  value  any  others  of  their 
period.  That  of  Melancthon  is  the  most  valuable  for  practical 
puiposcs,  although  that  of  Erasmus  is  best  known,  since,  ow- 
ing Ut  the  superior  Latin  of  which  the  author  was  master,  it  has 
been  sometimes  prescribed  as  a  text-book  in  schools  and  colleger. 
Both  exhibit,  with  some  of  the  formalities  of  scholasticism,  the 
awakeniiig  power  of  the  new  era  upon  which  the  world  was 
entering. 

In  1580  Charles  Borromeo^  Bishop  of  Milan,  wrote  a  tract 
entitled  Be  Instructions  Predicatoris :  on  the  Education  of  a 
Preacher.  This  work,  although  not  celebrated  for  anything  new 
or  remarkable  in  its  contents,  represents  the  reaction  in  behalf  of 
preaching  already  taking  place  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  a  result  of  the  Reformation. 

In  1583  Martin  Chemnitz  published  Methodus  Concionandi: 
a  Method  of  Preaching. 

Chemnitz  was  a  disciple  of  Melancthon,  and  his  Methodus  was 
a  respectable  echo  of  the  Ratio  Brevissima  of  his  instructor.  He 
also  wrote  a  work  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  much 
esteemecl. 


B. 

MODERN  AUTHORS  ON  HOMILETICS. 

LATIN. 

At  the  period  ot  the  Reformation,  and  for  a  century  later 
European  books  designed  for  the  learned  were  written  in  Latin, 
then  the  language  of  the  schools  in  all  countries.  A  great  num- 
ber of  treatises  on  preaching,  both  by  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  authors,  appeared  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 

Those  first  enumerated  will  serve  as  specimens  of  their  titlea, 
their  precise  date  not  being  known. 

Hen.  Alsted,  Theologia  Frophetiea. 

Joh.  Clark,  Oratoria  Sacrm  lKia7pa4(cu 
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Lamb.  DansDi,  Methodvs  S,  Scripturce  in  Condon ibiis  7Wm 
ta/nd(B, 

Bai'th.  Keokermanus,  De  Rhetorica  Ecclesiastica, 

^eor.  Laetus,  De  Raiione  Concionandi  ad  Method,  Anglican, 

Jo.  Segobiensis,  De  PrcBdieatione  Etangelica. 

Abra.  Schulteti,  Axiomata  Concionandi. 

Bishop  Wilkins,  from  whose  "  Gift  of  Preaching  "  the  fr  r# 
going  titles  are  derived,  says:  "There  are  above  forty  other 
authors  who  have  writ  particularly  upon  this  subject  reciterl  by 
Di'audiu8  in  his  Bibliotheca  CloMica^  under  the  head  of  Con^uh 
natorum  Instruction 

On  the  supposition  that  they  answered  a  purpose  at  the  tim« 
of  their  issue,  we  may  be  content  to  leave  them  in  their  pn^semB 
obscurity,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  contain  anything 
of  importance  which  has  not  descended  to  us  in  other  forms. 

1620.  F.  Ben.  Ferrarii  Mediolensis,  De  Ritu  Saerarum  Oon 
cianum.    Libri  duo.    Mediolani  e  Collegia  Ambrosiana,  typ. 

Gaussen,  De  Arte  Concionandi.  This  work  Ostervald  (Essay, 
etc.,  1700)  pronounces  "the  best  extant."  He  says,  "It  is  a 
book  you  should  constantly  read,  and  study,  and  make  your 
pocket  companion.  Of  all  the  French  divines  he  best  understood 
the  defects  of  the  Reformation." 

Numerous  volumes  in  Latin,  written  and  compiled  by  undis- 
tinguished authors,  appeared  in  Germany  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  for 
example,  Hyperius,  1553;  Osiander,  1582;  Andraa,  1595;  Reb- 
han,  1625;  Carpzov,  1666;  Baier,  1677. 

ENGLISH. 

I.    WORKS   TKEATIXQ   DIRECTLY    ON   THE    SUBJECT    O^    PREACHING. 

1613.  Perkins,  William,  Art  of  Prophesying.  As  this  work 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  its  date,  and  is  now  extremely 
rare,  the  full  title  is  subjoined,  with  an  abstract  of  its  contenti 
and  a  few  extracts  of  striking  passages. 

"  Arte  of  Prophecying,  or  a  treatise  concerning  the  sacred  anc 
onely  trve  manner  &  method  of  preaching.  First  written  in 
Latin,  by  Mr.  WUUam  Perkins,  and  now  faithfully  translated 
into  English  (for  that,  \l  coiiWrneXXi  tci^w^  ^«ix\?ft.^  things  fit  for 

the  knowledge  of  meu  oi  aXi  ^vi^\^^^^\i^  Tcvwss»&'\x^^.  >Lss<sj;^ 

Nehemiah  viii,  4,  5,  ^.    CwxiWYCi^^,  \^\^r 
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Extra*  t  from  the  dedication : 

To  the/aUhfuU  minisier  of  the  Gospd : 

That  common  place  of  divinity  which  concemeth  the  frumiug  of 
sermons  is  both  weighty  and  difficult,  if  there  be  any  other  throughout 
kll  that  sacred  science.  The  dignitie  thereof  appeareth  in  that  like  a 
I<adie  it  is  highly  mounted  and  carried  aloft  in  a  chariot ;  whereas  all 
Other  gifts,  both  of  tongues  and  arts,  attend  on  this,  like  handmaidea 
Mloofe  off. 

Contents : 

Chap.  I.  The  Art  or  faculty  of  prophecying  is  a  sacred   doctrine   of 
exercising  Prophecie  rightly. 
II.  Of  the  Preaching  of  the  Word, 
m.  Of  the  Word  of  God. 
IV,  Of  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
V.  Of  the  waies  of  expounding. 
VI.  Of  the  right  dividing  of  the  Word. 
Vn.  Of  the  waicB  how  to  use  and  apply  doctrines. 
VIII.  Of  the  kinds  of  application,  either  mental  or  praoticaL 
IX.  Of  memorie  in  preaching. 
X.  Promulgation  or  uttering  of  the  Sermon. 

In  this  2  things  requisite :  1.  The  hiding  of  humtm  wii 
dom ;  2.  The  demonstration  of  the  Spirit. 
XI.  Of  conceiving  of  prayer. 

• 

Extract  from  Chapter  ix : 

Of  Memorie  in  Preachmg, 

Because  it  is  the  received  custom  for  preachers  to  speak  by  heart  be- 
fore the  people  something  must  here  be  annexed  concerning  memory. 

Artificial  memorie  which  standeth  upon  places  and  images  will  very 
easily  without  labor  teach  how  to  commit  sermons :  but  it  is  not  to  be 
approved.  1.  The  animation  of  the  image  which  is  the  key  of  memorie 
is  impious  :  because  it  rcquireth  absurd,  insolent  and  prodigious  cogita- 
tions, and  those  especially  which  set  an  edge  upon  and  kindle  the  most 
corrupt  affections  of  the  flesh.  2.  It  duUeth  the  wit  and  memorie, 
because  it  requireth  a  threefold  memorie  for  the  one :  the  first  of  places, 
ihe  2d  of  the  images,  the  third  of  the  thing  to  be  declared. 

It  is  not  therefore  an  unprofitable  advice  if  he  that  is  to  preach  do 
diligencly  imprint  in  his  mind,  by  the  help  of  disposition  either  axiomat- 
hul  or  syllogiatical  or  methodical,  the  several  proofs  &  applications  oi 
Ihe  doctrines,  the  illust  rations  of  the  applications  &  the  order  of  them 
all :  in  the  meantime  nothing  carefull  of  the  words  which  (as  Horace 
gpeaketh)  will  not  unwillingly  follow  the  matter  that  is  meditated. 

Verba  que  jproniam  rem  not  invUa  seqitenter. 

Their  study  Lath  many  ^oomraodiW.^^  ^\io  ^<i;A  <»xi^ 
Mfmonfl  word  foi'  word.    1.  It  askeO[i  pft«X^si^>at. 
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8.  He  which  through  fear  doth  stumble  at  one  word  dcth  both 
trouble  t)ie  congregation  and  confound  his  memorie. 

8.  Pronunciation,  action,  and  the  ho]y  motions  of  affections  are  hin- 
dered ;  because  the  mind  is  wholly  bent  on  this,  to  wit,  that  tlie  mem« 
orio  fainting  now  under  her  burden  may  not  faile. 

1617.  HiEBON,  Sam.  "  The  Preacher's  Plea,  a  Treatise  ii» 
forme  of  a  plaine  dialogue,  making  known  the  worth  &  necessirj 
of  that  which  we  call  preaching ;  showing  also  how  a  man  may 
profit  by  it  both  for  the  informing  of  his  judgement  and  the  re 
forming  of  his  life." 

The  above  is  a  dialogue  between  a  minister  and  hearer,  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  latter. 

The  same  author  wrote  a  tract  on  the  Dignity  of  Preaching  f 
nsefal  in  its  time,  no  doubt,  but  of  no  importance  now. 

1656.     Bishop  Ohappel,  (of  Cork.)     The  Preacher. 

This,  like  the  two  foregoing,  appears  to  have  been  first  writ- 
ten in  Latin  and  afterward  translated. 

the  Latin  treatise  was  entitled  Methodua  Coneionand%  an<l 
published  in  London,  1648,  the  year  before  the  author's  death. 

1664.  Seppens,  Robert.  ^'•The  Preaxiher'^a  Guard  and  Guide 
in  the  didactical  part  of  his  duty :  wherein  is  discussed  : 

"  L  The  duty  of  preaching  in  general. 

"  II.  To  whom  it  primarily  belongs. 

"  III.  How  managed  in  the  Ancient  Church. 

"  IV.  What  innovations  these  later  times  have  made." 

1667.  Bishop  WiLKiNS.  Gift  of  Preaching.  "  Ecclesiastes ; 
or  a  discourse  on  the  Gift  of  Preaching,  as  it  falls  under  the  rules 
of  art.     By  John  Wilkins,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester." 

This  was  altogether  the  most  valuable  work  of  its  period.  It 
readied  its  seventh  edition  in  1693,  in  the  same  volume  with 
another  excellent  treatise  by  the  author  on  the  Gift  of  Prayer. 

The  "  Gift  of  Preacliing  "  has  several  times  been  republished 
in  whole  or  in  part,  as  in  "  Williams's  Christian  Preacher,"  where 
it  forms  discourse  first.  It  contains  some  excellent  suggestionsy 
but  is  most  useful  to  the  modern  student  as  illustrating  the  con- 
tinued use  and  the  most  apj)roved  forms  of  the  scholastic  method 
of  preaching  as  adopted  by  the  Reformers. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  as  an  example ; 

C  Teach  clearly, 
Wie  principal  scope  of  adivine  orator  shouldbe  to  <  Convince  strongly, 

I  Persuade  powerfiillj. 
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{Ei[.]icallon, 
Gonflnnation, 

Each  of  these  may  be  further  Hnbdivided  and  branched  ont  ao- 
cording  to  the  following  ai^fytfa.    [One  topic,  as  a  ape^iiuen,  rooBt 
tnffice.] 
i.  CoHTiBiuTioH  ma;  b«  maoaged  in 
'  J)octriiial  points,  either  b; 
(  PotitiM  jiroqfi,  whether 


i  Divine,  from  Soriptore, 
1  Direct,  affinnatioD  or  nejjation, 
I  EviiUni,  coQseqneQce. 
Eufmit  far  anch  matters  as  are 

Jforol  and  suitable  to  nataral  reason,  bf  tbe  ooosent 
of  the  most  or  wisest  of  the  heathen ; 
-  Ineiituted,  or  pohita  of  fuCh  by  Councils,  Fatliera, 
ConfesBioDS  of  Churchee,  or  such  particular  writ- 
L     era  whose  names  have  come  to  be  of  authority. 
Keaton,  Srota  some  of  the  nine  topics,  Cause,  EtTcct,  Bubjeot, 
Ai^unct,   Diaaentsn,    ConiparsMs,  Name,   Distrihution, 
Definitions. 
I  Soluaon  of  such  doubts  as  ore  |  u^^'^^,; 
.  Fradical  pointa,  either  by— 
'  Foiititie  proefi,  whether 
Tetiimony, 

i  Divine,  inaa  Soriptara  precepts  or  profaibiUone,  commenda- 
tions or  dispraise,  promises  and  blessings,  or  threats  and 
judgments. 
Human,  in  duties 

r  Jfoml,  by  (he  consent  and  practice  of  the  wiser  heathen. 

I  Ingtit-uttd,  namely,  such  as  we  should  not  have  known 

or  been  obliged  unto  onless  they  had  been  revealed 

.   and  commanded,  in  Scnpture,  by  Coundls,  Fathen, 

Confessions,  eta. 

RmuB'it  proving  the 

(  Eguiin  and  fitness  of  any  thing ; 
\  Sscewiiy,  upon  the  account  of 

<  Inttral,  or  the  advantage  aconiing  lo  os  by  tho  obssrT> 
I,     anoe  of  any  duty  with  respect  to  Our  wellbeing 

Temporal,  H^th,  Biehes,  Honor,  Pleasure,  PeMu, 


IVEUnud. 
Si^rimM. 
_th4tiiieii  of  dauhls  and  caae 
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1678.  Glanvil,  Joseph.  ^^  Essay  concerning  Preachin§^  wr\i 
ten  for  the  direction  of  a  young  divine." 

The  author  was  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  and  Lis  essay  was  a 
plain  and  sensible  treatise.    London. 

1705.    Edwabds,  John,  D.D.     "  The  Preacher ;  a  disconrse 
showing  what  are  the  particular  offices  and  employments  of  those 
of  that  character  in  the  Church ;  with  a  free  censure  of  the  most 
common  failings  and  miscarriages  of  persons  in  that  sacred  em 
I'loyment." 

The  author  was  a  Calvinistic  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
prominent  as  a  writer  and  controversialist.  The  freedom  of  his 
criticisms  provoked  a  reply  by  Robert  Lightfoot,  which  led  to  a 
vindication  and  rejoinder.  Two  additional  parts  to  the  Preacher 
were  issued  in  1706  and  1709.    London. 

1710.  (?)  Matheb,  Cotton.  The  Student  and  Preacher. 
"  Manductio  ad  Ministerium  ;  or,  directions  for  a  candidate  of  the 
ministry,  wherein 

"  1.  A  vi^X,  foundation  is  laid  for  his  future  improvement. 

"  2.  Rules  are  offered  for  such  a  management  of  his  academ 
ical  and  preparatory  studies :  and  upon  that  for  ' 

"  3.  Such  a  conduct  after  his  appearance  in  the  world  as  may 
render  him  a  skillful  and  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel."  Latest 
edition,  London,  1789.     R.  Hindmarsh. 

This  work  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  American  pro- 
duction on  this  class  of  topics.  It  has,  however,  been  better 
known  in  England  than  in  this  country,  where  it  is  not  known  to 
have  been  republished.  Two  editions  were  published  in  London, 
the  first  known  as  Mr.  Ry land's  edition,  the  second  in  1789, 
"  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  a  lover  of  the  Gospel,"  and 
containing  also  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Rylaud's  preface.  Copies 
of  the  last-named  edition,  although  now  very  rare,  may  still  be 
occasionally  found.  It  is  a  small  12mo.  of  250  pages.  The  style, 
though  in  a  less  degree  than  in  some  of  the  author's  works, 
smacks  of  the  pedantic.  The  English  text  is  introduced  by  a 
ftately  Latin  preface,  and  the  several  pages  are  headed  "  Tht 
Angeh  preparing  to  sound  the  Triimpetsy 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  scholastic  and  re- 
ligious character  of  the  preacher,  in  which  high  and  ci-editable 
ground  is  taken.  In  the  brief  sections  which  relate  more  espe- 
cially to  preaching  are  a  few  gems  too  bright  to  be  left  buried  in 
the  rubbish  of  the  past. 
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The  first  thirxg  which  I  have  to  demand  of  you  is  that  you  cntertaift 
ihe  people,  of  God  with  none  but  well-studied  sermons,  and  employ 
none  but  well-beaten  oil  for  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick. 

When  you  are  to  preach,  you  should  go  directly  from  your  knees  in 
your  study  to  the  pulpit. 

Your  sermon  must  also  be  such  that  you  may  hope  to  have  the  nlooa 
of  your  Saviour  sprinkled  upon  it,  and  his  good  Spirit  breathing  in  it. 

Let  tlie  motto  upon  your  ^hole  ministry  be,  *'  Christ  is  all." 

Be  a  star  to  lead  men  unto  the  Saviour,  and  stop  not  till  you  sue  them 
tiere. 

Be  careful  evermore  to  preach  scripturally,  and  employ  the  sword  oi 
the  Spirit  if  you  would  hope  to  do  execution. 

If  you  must  have  your  notes  before  you  in  preaching,  yet  let  there  bo 
with  you  a  distinction  between  the  neat  using  of  notes  and  the  dull 
reading  of  them.  Keep  up  the  air  and  life  of  speaking,  and  put  not  off 
your  hearers  with  an  heavy  reading  to  them.  How  can  you  demand  of 
them  to  remember  much  of  what  you  bring  to  them,  when  you  rcnitm- 
ber  nothing  of  it  yourself?  Besides,  by  reading  all  you  say  you  will 
BO  cramp  and  stunt  all  ability  of  speaking  that  you  will  be  unable  to 
make  an  handsome  speech  on  any  occasion.  What  I  therefore  advise 
you  to  is,  let  your  notes  be  little  other  than  a  quiver  on  which  you  may 
cast  your  eye  now  and  then  to  see  what  arrow  is  to  be  next  fetched  from 
thence,  and  then,  with  your  eye  as  much  as  may  be  on  them  whom  you 
Bpeak  to,  let  it  be  shot  away  with  a  vivacity  of  one  in  earhest  for  to  have 
the  truths  well  entertained  with  the  auditory.  "^ 

1712.  Blaokwell,  Thomas,  Prof,  of  Div.  and  Prin.  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen.  ^^Methodus  Ecangelica  ;  or,  Disconrses  upon 
Jie  Homiletical,  Textual,  and  Occasional  methods  of  preaching." 
London. 

1715.  Barecrofts,  J.,  D.D.  "^r«  Cancionandi ;  or,  an  in- 
Btruction  to  young  students  in  divinity,  with  rules  for  preaching 
or  advice  to  all  novices  in  that  divine  art."    London. 

1723.  Jennings,  Dr.  John.  "  Discourses  on  preaching  Christ, 
and  on  particular  and  experimental  preaching."    London. 

The  author  was  the  tutor  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  His  work  is 
reproduced  in  Williams's  Christian  Preacher. 

1731.  Blaokmore,  Sir  Richard.  "7^6  AecomplisJied  Preaek- 
tf ;  or,  an  cssaj  upon  divine  eloquence."    London. 

1751.  Doddridge,  Philip.  ^^  Lectures  on  Preaching  and  thi 
Ministerial  office." 

These  lectiires  were  delivered  to  his  own  clerical  students,  and 
ieit  in  manuscript  at  his  death.  They  are  published  m  hia 
^  orks,  and  also  in  a  small  24mo.  volume,  reprinted  at  Andover^ 
1833. 
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1754.  FoHDTOE,  Dato),  Professor  of  Plii»..  Maiiscliol  CoIIe^o^ 
Aberdeen.     "  Theodants;  a  dialogue  on  the  art  of  preaching." 

Usually  printed  and  bound  with  the  following : 

1754.  FoRDYOE,  Rev.  James,  Minister  in  London.  '''•Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit^  a  sermon:  and  Action  of  the  Pulpit^  an  essay." 

1772.  Gibbons,  Tuomas,  D.D.  "  7%«  ChrUtian  Minister; 
three  poetical  epistles,  addressed  tp  Philander."  London: 
Auckland. 

A  feeble  production. 

1775.  Campbell,  George,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Principal  df  Ma- 
rischal  College,  Aberdeen.     "  Lectures  on  Pulpit  Eloquence.'*^ 

These  lectures,  from  the  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Khetoric 
and  other  well-known  works,  have  been  several  times  reprinted 
in  America. 

1780.  Holland,  P.  "  Discourse  on  the  character,  offices,  and 
qualifications  of  the  Christian  preacher."    London. 

The  author  was  a  Unitarian,  and  his  discourse  was  based  on 
Titus  ii,  15. 

1787.  Gregory,  George,  F.A.S.  "  Thoughts  on  the  compo- 
sition and  delivery  of  a  sermon."    London :  J.  Johnson. 

Published  in  connection  with  a  volume  of  sermons,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

1800.  Williams,  Edward,  D.D.  "  Christian  Preacher;  con- 
taining, in  part  or  in  whole,  the  works  of  Wilkins,  Jennings, 
Franck,  Watts,  Doddridge,  and  Claude." 

Tlie  fifth  edition  of  the  above  was  published  in  1843,  with  a 
valuable  appendix,  suggesting  books  for  the  preacher's  J'braiy. 
London :  Thomas  Tegg. 

1805.  St.  John's  "  Composition  of  a  Sermon^  adapted  to  the 
Church  of  England." 

Published  in  the  same  volume  with  a  translation  of  the  work 
of  R-eybaz,  a  French  Jesuit,  on  the  Art  of  Preaching. 

1809.     Bramwell,  William.     "  The  Salvation  Preacher,' 

Bramwell  was  a  Wesley  an  minister,  of  extraordinary  power 
n:id  success.  "  You  could  trace,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
**the  foot«5teps  of  William  Bramwell  by  the  penitents,  converts, 
and  sanctified  believers  lie  left  beliind  him." 

His  "  Salvation  Preacher  "  was  a  compilation  and  abridgment 
from  D'Oyley's  translation  of  Gisbprt's  Christian  Eloquence.  One 
oi  his  letters  speaks  of  it,  incorrectly,  as  from  a  tr*»  uilatiitn  of  St. 
Oiirysostom  ou  Uie  Pv\esW\v>^A. 
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The  i»reface  states  his  object  in  its  publication  to  have  beon 
twofold :  "  first,  to  ronse  from  slumber  those  preachers  who, 
from  a  profession  of  (lepending  wholly  upon  the  Lord  for  every- 
thing, neglect  the  proper  means  for  improving  the  judgment  and 
exciting  the  affections."  '*  Second,  to  preserve  the  studious  min- 
ister from  that  dependence  on  his  studies  which  prevents  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  act  of  preaching,'-' 

This  book  is  now  extremely  scarce ;  but  its  existence  provefc 
fLut  an  honored  class  of  evangelists,  often  characterized  as  indif- 
ferent to  the  graces  of  oratory,  had  in  fact  a  high  appreciation  of 
both  the  theory  and  practice  of  Christian  eloquence,  even  though 
illustrated  by  a  Roman  Catholic  author. 

1819.  Clakke,  Adam,  LL.D.  "  Letter  to  a  PreacJier^  on  his 
entrance  into  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

This  work  is  still  published  at  the  Methodist  Book  Rooms, 
New  York,  in  connection  with  t^e  Glavis  Biblica  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
and  four  discourses  on  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  by 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  originally  published  in  1810.  Title  of  the 
volume,  "  Preacher's  Ma^iual." 

1819.  PoRTEB,  Ebenkzer.  "  The  Young  Preacher* 8  Manual; 
or,  collection  of  treatises^  on  preaching:  comprising  BrowrCa 
Address  to  Students  in  Divinity,  FenehrCs  Dialogues,  Glaud^% 
Essay,  Gregory  on  the  Oompo^tion  and  Delivery  of  a  Sermon, 
Reyhaz  on  the  Art  of  Preaching.  Selected  and  revised  by  Eben- 
ezer  Porter,  D.D.,  Bartlett  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  The- 
ological Seminary,  Andover."     Boston :  Charles  Ewer. 

1820.  Ritchie,  Andrew.  ^^The  Ghristian  Preacher* %  Assist- 
ant; consisting  of  rules  and  observations  designed  to  conduct 
him  to  the  most  eligible  method  of  preparing  and  delivering  ser- 
mons.   London." 

1822.  BuRDER,  Henry  Foster.  ^^ Mental  Discipline;  or, 
hints  on  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  intellectual  habits.  Ad- 
di'essed  to  students  in  theology,  and  young  preachers." 

Editict  published  in  New  York,  1830,  including  an  address  on 
P  dpit  Eloquence,  by  Justin  Edwards,  D.D. 

1824.    Ware,  Henry,  Jr.    ''^  Mints  on  Extemporaneous  Preach" 

The  author  was  a  Unitarian  Minister,  and  a  professor  in  the 
theological  school  at  Cambridge.  The  work,  is  brief  and*  able, 
and  in  no  respect  objectionable.  It  is  now  reprinted  in  Ripley's 
fiacred  Rhetoric.    Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
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1825.  Lloyd,  R.  ^'Extensive  Inquiry  irto  the  impoHaiit 
question,  What  it  is  to  preach  Christ,  and  what  is  the  best  mode 
of  i)reaching  him  ?" 

This  is  said  to  bo  a  useful  volume,  containing  some  very  good 
and  judicious  remarks  on  the  composition  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons, and  displaying  hoth  eloquence  and  talent  in  the  author's 
observations  on  the  mode  of  preaching  Christ.     London. 

1830.  Pike,  G.    Basay  on  Predching,    London. 

1831.  Bloom,  J.  II.  Pulpit  Oratory  in  the  time  of  Jamee  *., 
considered,  and  principally  illustrated  by  original  examples, 
A.  D.  1620-22.     London;  Longman,  Reese,  &  Co. 

This  work  is  only  interesting  as  containing  a  few  specimena  of 
sermons  written,  and  supposed  to  have  been  preached,  at  the 
period  named. 

1834.  PoBTEB,  Ebenezer,  D.D.  "  Lectures  on  homiletics  and 
preaching,  and  on  public  prayer."  Andover :  Flagg,  Gould,  & 
Newman. 

The  author  of  the  above-named  volume  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  Pulpit  Eloquence  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  1811,  as  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Griffin,  the  first  incum- 
bent. The  title  of  the  professorship  was,  at  his  suggestion, 
changed  to  that  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  He  performed  its  duties  for 
twenty-three  consecutive  years,  and  tlie  publication  of  his  lec- 
tures, just  before  his  death,  fitly  crowned  the  labors  of  his  use- 
ful life. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Porter  is  permanently  and  honorably  associ- 
ated with  the  earliest  systematic  efforts  in  America  to  promote 
improvement  in  public  speaking.  It  may  be  seen  above  that  as 
early  as  1819  he  published  a  compilation  of  several  treatises  on 
preaching  under  tlie  title  of  "  The  Young  Preacher's  Manual" 
In  1824  he  published,  for  tlie  use  of  his  students,  a  lecture  on 
"Vocal  Inflections,"  which  in  1827  was  enlarged  into  a  text-book 
for  schools  and  colleges,  entitled  "  Analysis  of  tlie  Principles  of 
Rhetorical  Delivery,  as  applied  in  Reading  and  Speaking."  In 
1831  he  published  a  small  volume  of  a  still  more  elementary 
character,  entitled  the  "Rhetorical  Reader."  Both  these  vol- 
umes have  been  of  great  utility  as  school  bouks,  although 
they  are  now  generally  superseded  by  others  of  niore  recent 
date. 

lu  1836  the  author's  "Lectures  on  Eloquence  and  Style,"  a 
^art  of  his  rej2;\\\ar  cowts^b  ^\.  Kx^^ky'^^i^^  were  published  as  a  post* 
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hiimon#  -"olume.  Tbej  possess  decided  merit,  but  have  bad  odIj 
t  limited  circulation. 

In  view  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  Dr.  Porter's  "  Lectures 
on  Homiletics,"  as  well  as  of  their  republication  and  favorable 
reception  in  England,  it  may  be  regarded  as  not  very  creditable 
to  the  denomination  and  theological  school  which  the  author 
represents  that  the  book  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  print  and 
become  rare  in  this  country. 

1835.  Sumner,  Ohables  R.,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  "  The 
Ministerial  Character  of  Christ  practically  considered."  Lou- 
don :  Hatchard  &  Son. 

1838.  Stubtevant,  S.  T.  ^'^  Preacher'* s  Manual.  Lectures 
on  preaching,  with  rules  and  examples  for  every  kind  of  pulpit 
address."    London :  Ward  &  Co. 

This  work  is  a  voluminous  expansion  of  Claude's  Essay. 

1839.  Sumner,  John  Bird,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.    ''^Apm 
tolieal  Preaching  Considered^  in  examination  of  St.  Paul's  epis- 
tles; also  four  sermons  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Christian 
ministry."    London. 

1839.  Skinner,  Thomas  H.  New  York.  ''^Aids  to  preaching 
and  blearing. "    New  York :  J.  S.  Taylor. 

1840.  Kendall,  J.  WesleYan.  ''^Qualifications  of  an  elo- 
fuent  preacher ;  a  lecture  on  Pulpit  Oratory."    London. 

1840.  Gresley,  W.  "  Bcclesiastes  Anglicanus  ;  a  treatise  on 
preaching,  as  adapted  to  a  Church  of  England  congregation." 
Reprinted  in  New  York  by  Appleton. 

1841.  Brioknell,  W.  S.  ^^  Preaching;  its  warrant,  subject, 
and  etfects."    London. 

1842.  Vadgiian,  Rev.  Robert.  ^"^  The  Modern  Pvlpi%Y\s,n^ 
in  relation  to  the  state  of  society."    London :  Jackson  &  Walford. 

1848.  James,  John  Angell,  of  Birmingham.  ^^An  Earnest 
Ministry  the  want  of  the  times."  Republished  in  New  York  by 
}L  W.  Dodd,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  B.  Condit,  D.D. 

A  large  portion  of  this  able  work,  perhaps  the  best  its  author 
ever  published,  is  devoted  to  the  exemplification  of  earnestness 
m  the  mutter  and  manner  of  preaching. 

1848.  Rawson,  James.  ^^ Hints  on  Pulpit  Preparation;  an 
tuMLj  on  the  composition  and  delivery  of  a  sermon."  18mo., 
65  pp.    Boston. 

This  essay  was  prepared  and  published  at  the  instance  of  a 
ii^trict  association  of  ministers  of  the  Troy  Conference,  of  which 
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ihe  writer  was  then  a  raeniber.     He  snbseqncntlj  entered  tlie 
'^rotestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  ministry  of  which  he  died. 

1849.  Ripley,  H.  J.  ''^Sacred  Rhetoric;  or,  compoeitioD 
tiid  delivery  of  sermons.  With  Ware's  Hints  on  Extemporane- 
ous Preaching.''    Boston :  Goald  &  Lincoln. 

The  author  was  professor  in  a  Baptist  theological  school.  ILIi 
volume  was  evidently  designed  as  a  text-book. 

1849.  "  7%tf  Preacher  and  Pastor ;  containing,  with  *n  In- 
troductory essay  by  Edwards  A.  Park,  7^n^^»'«  Dialogues,  JBer^ 
berths  Country  Parson,  Boater**  Reformed  Pastor,  OampbelTi 
Pulpit  Eloquence."    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.' 

1850.  ^^  Hints  on  preaching  without  reading." 
Anonymous,  but  of  Presbyterian  authorship.    It  is  based  upon 

a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  discountenancing  the  read- 
ing of  sermons,  and  is  very  severe  on  the  practice.  Philadelphia : 
Lippincott. 

1850.  Adams,  Chables.  "  27btes  of  the  minister  of  Christ 
for  the  times,  drawn  from  the  holy  Scriptures."  New  York : 
Methodist  Book  Concern. 

Part  third,  comprising  about  one  quarter  of  the  work,  is  de 
voted  to  the  minister  of  Christ  as  a  preacher.     The  whole  i£ 
written  in  a  graphic  and  impressive  style. 

1854.  Spring,  Dr.  G.  *'  The  Power  of  the  Pulpit ;  thought! 
addressed  to  Christian  ministers."    New  York :  Dodd. 

Ib55.  Stevens,  Abel,  LL.D.  "  Preaching  Required  by  the 
times."    New  York :  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

This  is  a  spirited  and  popular  volume,  the  greater  part  of  whicb 
was  originally  published  in  the  form  of  review  and  magazine 
articles. 

1855.  ABTnuB,  William.  ^'' The  Tongue  of  Fire,'*'*  London: 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. ;  New  York :  Harpers. 

Indirectly,  this  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Homiletics. 

1856.  CuBiTT,  George.  ^''Dialogues  on  pulpit  preparation, 
between  a  senior  and  a  junior  minister,  with  sketches  of  ser 
mons."    London:  R.  Needham. 

The  author  was  a  Wesleyan  minister  of  some  prominence.  This 
volume  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  It  was  followed 
by  another,  entitled  "Outlines  fcr  Pulpit  Preparation."  See 
"  Pulpit  Aids." 

1866.  ''^Medieval  Preachers  and  Preaching;  a  series  of  ex 
Iriiots  translated  ?yoiu  W\^  %^*\xv^v\s  of  the  Middle  Ages,  chron<^ 
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logically  arranged,  with  notes  and  an  introduction,  by  J.  Mi 
Nealk,  M.A.,  Warden  of  Sackville  College."  London:  I.  H. 
Mozley. 

A  fine  contribntion  to  the  history  of  preaching,  designed  to 
vindicate  the  excellence  of  medieval  sermons  in  comparison  with 
those  of  modern  times. 

185iw  FioH,  H.  0.  ^^Masterpieces  of  Pulpit  Ehque^nce^  with 
Historical  sketches  of  preaching  in  different  ages  and  countries." 
2  vols.,  8vo. 

1857.  FiSH,^U.  0  '''Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  sermons  and  sketches  of  living  divines."  1  vol.,  8vo. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd. 

These  three  volumes  exhibit  representative  discourses  from  all 
the  most  celebrated  preachers  in  the  successive  periods  of  Church 
history. 

1857.  Lkifohild,  John,  D.D.     "  Preaching  and  Preachers,^'* 
An  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  new 

Baptist  College,  Regent's  Park;  with  an  appendix,  containing 
practical  remarks  on  preaching  and  preachers.  London :  Ward 
&Co. 

1858.  Christmas,  IIknbt.  ^^  Preachers  and  Preaching ^ 
London. 

A  work  of  very  moderate  ability,  written  by  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

1858.  Smith,  Geobge.  "  The  Local  Preacher* $  Manual^ 
London. 

1859.  MouLE,  Horace  M.  "  Christian  Oratory :  un  inquiry 
into  its  history  during  the  first  five  centuries."  Cambridge: 
3iacmiilan  &  Co. 

This  essay  obtained  the  Hulsean  prize  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in  the  year  1858.    It  is  both  able  and  interesting. 

1859  Taylor,  William,  of  California.  "  The  Model  Prea^ch- 
tr  ;  Si  series  of  letters  on  the  best  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel." 
l)incinnati :  Swormstedt  &  Poe. 

1859.  Eadie,  JonN,  D.D.  "PawZ  the  Preacher;  a  popular 
and  practical  exposition  of  his  discourses  and  speeches  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  Republished,  New  York: 
Carter  &  Brothers. 

18C0.  Murray,  Nicholas,  D.D.  ^^  Preeiehers  and  Preach- 
ing,^^   New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  work,  by  the  author  of  Kirwan's  Letters,  is  composefl  of  a 
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of  letters  tirigioallT  published  in  the  New  York  Obee. 
It  is  readable,  but  not  eqnal  in  power  to  some  of  the  aatlior^i 
pre\ion8  works.    It  has  proved  to  be  his  last. 

1861.  Alkzaxdks,  James  W.,  D.D.  ^'  Thoughts  on  JPreath- 
ing ;  being  contributions  to  Homiletics."    New  York :  Scribiier. 

This  volume  is  a  posthumous  publication,  composed  of  sevcra! 
Mticles  pablished  in  the  Princeton  Review,  and  sandrj  para 
griphs  troiii  the  private  journals  of  the  author. 

1801.  MooBK,  Danisu  *"  ThoughU  on  Preaching  ;  !spi*riaJl> 
ill  relation  to  the  requirementai  of  the  age."     Loudon  :  Ilalchard 

1863.  Begg,  James,  D.D.  "  The  Art  of  Preaching^  and 
tlie  duty  uf  the  Church  toward  her  theological  students*" 
Kdhihurgli. 

1863.  Wayland,  Franxis.  "  Letters  on  the  ministry  of  the 
(fO»i)eh"     Boston  :  (iould  &  Lincoln. 

1867.  Shedi),  William  G.  T.,  D.D.  ''' Homiletics  and  Pas- 
tonil  Theology."     New  York  :  Scribner  &  Co. 

1867.  ZiNCKE,  F.  Babham.  '*  The  duty  and  the  discipline 
of  Extemporary  Preaching."'  First  American  from  the  secoml 
J.ondnii  e<litioM.     New  York  :  St'ril>ner  &  C(». 

The  autlioi"  announces  iiiinself  as  vicar  of  Wlierstead  jiijd 
cliaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  (jneen.  He  makes  the  lV>llo\vin" 
naive  confessions: 

I  was  ordained  in  the  year  1840  to  the  curacy  of  Andover,  in  Ilainp- 
BJiire.  Two  sermons  were  required  of  me  each  Sunday.  1  be<ran  thid 
part  of  my  work,  as  \  suppose  was  j^enerally  the  case  at  that  time,  per- 
fectly unprepared.  I  had  not  written  a  single  sermon,  nor  had  I  ever 
attempted  to  write  one,  or  in  any  way  given  the  subject  of  sermon- writing 
tt  thought.  I  had  supposed  that,  as  I  had  some  fondness  for  literary 
pursuits,  I  should  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  this  part  of  my  work.  So 
I  had  thought.  In  the  first  week,  however,  I  discove-  ed  that  I  was 
greatly  mistaken. 

In  the  year  I  was  at  Andover  I  managed  by  very  hai  d  work  to  wi  ilo 
Tiearly  one  hundred  sermons,  but  I  was  so  ashamed  of  them  thdt  oi 
going  to  my  new  curacy,  I  destroyed  them,  thinking  that  after  a  vear'a 
pra  ice  I  must  be  able  to  write  something  less  unworthy  of  niy  sub- 
ject .  .  .  During  the  next  six  years  I  wrote  three  hundred  sermons. 
I  had  now  been  seven  years  in  holy  orders.  All  that  time  I  had 
labored  lionestly  at  sermon-writing,  and  had  thought  much  on  the 
subject ;  but  my  thought,  labor,  and  exponence  had  only  broujfht  me 
t<)  the  conclusioi>  that  to  hear  written  sermons  read  was  unpr«>iituble  to 
lij*)  congrej^utvon,  auA  \,WX  \.o  \viv\,v\  ^vvcsb.  serm  ins  was  very  ungati.'^lti*' 
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tori  to  t>»e  minister.  In  short,  I  had  come  to  regard  reading  written 
Bei iDons  a8  labor  almost  entirely  thrown  away.  Sunday  after  Sunday 
the  same  thoughts  and  feelings  recurred  to  me.  As  I  prepared  for  tiie 
service,  while  I  was  in  the  pulpit,  and  as,  when  the  service  was  over, 
I  returned  from  the  church,  there  would  come  into  my  mind  the 
tliougiit,  What  wretched  work  these  sermons  are  I 

I  ))ecame  so  convinced  of  the  unprofitableness  of  reading  writtc  a 
sermons  that  I .  ceased  to  write  any  more,  and  for  the  six  following 
years  the  time  I  had  hitherto  given  to  sermon- writing  I  spent  other- 
v^Uc,  This,  of  course,  only  made  the  sermons  I  continued  to  read 
«<fiU  more  unprofitable  to  the  congregation,  and  still  more  irksome 
to  myself,  for  we  cannot  take  any  interest  in  what  we  think  slight- 
ingly of.  My  convictions,  however,  as  to  the  remedy  were  growing 
into  a  practical  form,  or  rather  my  convictions  as  to  the  certainty  of 
the  remedy  were  forcing  me  to  devise  some  method  for  applying  it. 

For  the  author's  next  experiment,  see  page  475. 


ir.   PULPIT.  HELPS,  so   CALLED. 

For  the  design  of  most  works  of  this  class,  the  anther  of  tlio 
present  volume  cherishes  not  the  slightest  respect.  Indeed,  he 
omits  no  suitable  opportunity  of  cantioning  students  against  the 
use  of  the  skeletons  as  well  as  the  sermons  of  other  men.  This 
being  understood,  he  sees  no  objection  to  such  an  acquaintance 
with  this  branch  of  literature  as  will  enable  one  to  make  easy 
reference  to  other  men's  labors  for  general  information,  for  com- 
parison, etc. 

1771.  ExFiELD,  William.  ^^  The  Preacher*8  Directory  ;  or, 
a  -jeries  of  subjects  proper  for  discourses,  arranged  under  differ- 
er  t  heads,  with  texts  under  each."    4to.    London. 

1783.  Cooke,  John.  "  The  Preacher's  Assistant,  containing 
9  .scries  of  tlie  texts,  sermons,  and  discourses  published  singly  or 
in  volumes  by  the  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  by  the 
dii'sentiiig  clergy,  since  the  Restoration,  1660."    London. 

1808.  Slmeon,  Charles.  ''''Helps  to  Composition;  or,  eix 
buiK^.^ed  skeletons  of  sermons."    5  vols. 

Ibl9.  Simeon,  Cuarles.  *'*' Uotor  HomiUticai ;  or,  ^i^coxxrhn^ 
ii.  the  form  of  skeletons,  digested  into  one  continued  sei'ies,  and 
forming  a  commentary  upon  every  book  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  to  which  is  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude's 
Essay."     11  vols.,  8vo. 

The  ^^  Horas  Horoiletic®  "  form  a  principal  portion  of  the  entira 
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works  of  Simeon,  edited  bj  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  in  21  woh^ 
8vo.     London:  1845. 

Regarded  as  a  topical  commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  this  work 
is  a  monament  of  industry  and  sound  judgment.    In  direct  avail- 
ability to  the  minister,  for  the  suggestion  of  themes  and  appro- 
priate thoughts  for  preaching,  it  has  no  superior.     It  cannot  b€ 
doubted  that  sucli  a  Wi/rk  was  greatly  needed  at  the  period  of  it« 
issne,  and  that  its  publication  exerted  a  most  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  for  whom  it  was 
more  especially  designed.    It  contains  not  less  than  2,586  skele- 
tons of  discourses,  or,  as  the  author  estimates  in  his  preface,  one 
for  each  day  of  seven  consecutive  years.     Simeon  seems  to  have 
accepted  "  Claude's  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon  "  as 
the  exponent  of  a  new  homiletical  dispensation,  and  he  himself 
became  the  great  expounder  of  Claude's  system  to  the  English 
public.    This  circumstance  fixed  an  undesirable  sameness  upon 
his  sketches,  which  are  generally  more  to  be  admired  for  matter 
than  for  manner  of  construction,  although  it  may  be  said  that  the 
author  has  usually  illustrated  tlie  three  great  objects  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  every  discourse,  namely,  vnify  in  design,  perspicuity 
in  arrangement,  and  simplicity  in  diction. 

Simeon's  consistent  adherence  to  the  latter  quality  of  style  is 
▼©11  illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote.  A  young  composer 
of  sernr^ons  was  reading  a  discourse  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  approbation  of  the  author  of  the  "  Ilorae  Homiletica3."  At 
length  he  reached  the  following  passage:  "Amidst  the  tumult 
and  ecstasy  of  the  children  of  Israel,  the  son  of  Amram  stood 
unmoved."  "The  son  of  Aniram!"  interrupted  Simeon  ;  "the 
son  of  Aniram!  Who  was  he?"  "Why,  sir,  I  meant  Moses." 
"  Then,"  tlmndered  the  critic,  "  if  you  mean  Moses  why  not  say 
Moses?" 

The  amiable  spirit  and  the  earnest  evangelism  of  Charles  Sim- 
eon will  cause  his  name  to  be  held  in  honored  if  not  perpetual 
remembrance.  His  anxious  efforts  to  harmonize  Calvinists  md 
Arniinians  by  an  avoidance  of  extreme  views  on  both  sides,  an- 
ticii»ated  by  half  a  century  the  Catholicism  of  the  J^vangelical 
Alliance. 

1810-19.  11a^:^\m,  Tuomas.  "  Pulpit  Assistant;  containing 
three  hundred  owlWuea  oy  sVqVXow^  q1  ^^w^^w-s.-^  ^nUIi  an  essay 
on  the  compositiou  oi  a  ^e^wvow:''    Ti  nqX-?..,  V^xsvq. 

Fifth  edition,  revvaedM  ^-  MviJ^^^^^xvA'^'^^.   Y^.^V.'^^i^ 
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1844  '*  Tlie  Pulpit  Cyclopedia;  or,  Christian  minister's  com- 
panion ,  containing  three  hundred  and  sixty  skeletons  and  sketches 
Df  sermons,  and  eighty-two  essays  on  Biblical  learning,  theologies] 
studies,  and  the  composition  and  delivery  of  sermons.''  6  vols., 
London ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York. 

1844.  ^^  Sketches  of  four  hundred  sermons  preached  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  European  continent, 
furnished  by  their  respective  authors."  American  edition,  4  volSi 
Philadelphia. 

1856.  OuBiTT,  George.  "  Outlines  for  pulpit  preparation; 
being  one  hundred  and  fifty  skeletons  of  sermons :  the  greater 
part  prepared  shoiiJy  before  the  author's  death,  and  never  before 
})ublished."    London:  Needham. 

1800.  ''^Pulpit  Themes  and  Preacher's  Assistant;  outlines 
of  sermons  by  the  author  of '  Helps  for  the  Pulpit.' "  Philadel- 
phia :  Smith  &  English. 

In  this  class  of  works  maybe  included  The  Ebmilisty  a  periodical 
published  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  by  Ward  &  Co.,  London, 
and  an  abridgment  of  the  same  published  in  one  volume  by  Oarlton 
&  Porter,  New  York. 

ni.    PUBLISHED   8EBMON8. 

Every  good  sermon  that  has  been  published  to  the  world  may 
be  considered  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  homiletics. 
Published  sermons,  in  fact,  form  the  staple  of  what  is  nsaaJy 
denominated  homiletical  literature.  They  are  numerous  in  the 
languages  of  all  Christian  countries ;  most  of  all  in  the  English 
language. 

Seimons  are  usually  published  for  the  benefit  of  laymen.  They 
are  most  extensively  read  by  ministers.  To  the  latter  they  have 
especial  interest  as  examples  in  respect  to  style,  doctrine,  and 
mode  of  construction.  No  minister  should  attempt  to  read  all 
the  sermons  that  may  fall  in  his  way ;  no  one  should  voluntarily 
foil  to  read,  and  even  study,  some  of  the  sermons  of  the  great 
representative  preachers  of  different  countries,  and  of  the  sue- 
oessi  7e  periods  of  the  Church.  For  single  specimens  of  such 
flermons?,  no  work  is  more  convenient  or  suitable  than  the  "  Mas- 
terpieces of  Pulpit  Eloquence,"  and  "Pulpit  Eloquence  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  compiled  by  Rev.  H,  C.  Fish. 

The  analysis  and  criticism  of  sermons  after  the  manner  Ulvk%- 
trated  in  "  Blair's  Lectures  oix  PvYiftlot\<iC''  H&  wv  ssiKt^>afe  <^^  ^^gp!:«^. 
ruluo  to  ministers  and  ho^mVeWcaX  «X\x^^\;&. 
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Believing  that  the  occasional  and  even  frequent  perusal  of  the 
best  sermons  of  great  and  good  preachers  will  exert  a  happy  in- 
flnence  on  the  ministry  of  any  one  capable  of  being  aroased  to 
nr  ble  exertions  by  the  words  and  example  of  others,  the  author 
at  first  contemplated  the  insertion  of  a  select  list  of  sennoui 
w  yrthy  of  the  attention  of  young  ministers.  Reflecting,  bow- 
ever,  that  any  such  list  must  necessarily  omit  more  sermons  &ud 
authors  of  merit  than  it  can  possibly  notice,  and  also  that  new 
examples  are  continually  arising,  he  has  resolved  to  limit  him- 
self to  the  suggestion  of  a  few  principles  which  should  govern  a 
minister  in  the  perusal  of  sermons. 

1.  Read  sermons  of  historic  interest;  for  example,  those  of  the 
principal  fathers,  reformers,  and  pulpit  orators  of  all  countries.  * 

2.  Read  sermons  of  didactic  value;  for  example,  Wesley's, 
Dwight's,  Edmondson's,  Thomas  Jackson's. 

8.  Read  sermons  pronounced  by  good  critics  to  be  models  of 
style;  for  example,  Watson's,  Alexander's,  Harris's,  Hamilton's,  etc. 

4.  Read  the  sermons  of  men  who  have  been  greatly  blessed  ot 
God  in  a  ministry  of  success  and  power ;  for  example,  Whitefield's, 
Fletcher's,  Pay  son's,  Surnmerfi  eld's,  etc. 

5.  Read  not  only  sermons  produced  in  the  past,  but  at  the 
present  time;  for  example,  Spurgeon's,  Punshon's,  Simpson's, 
Beecher's,  and  Guthrie's. 

6.  Read  cliiefly  those  sermons  from  which,  on  experiment,  you 
find  you  derive  the  greatest  profit  in  respect  to  your  devotional 
feelings  and  your  pulpit  services. 

lY.   OLEBIOAL  BIOGBAPHT. 

No  biography  of  a  Christian  minister  is  complete  without  a 
sketch  of  his  mode  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  a  portraiture 
of  the  means  which  he  found  most  successful  in  winning  souls 
to  Olirist  and  moving  men  to  the  discharge  of  duty. 

Many  biographers  have  overlooked  this  important  matter: 
while  many  ministers — few,  however,  that  are  worthy  of  bio- 
graphical publicity — seem  to  have  adopted  such  a  mechanical 
routine  in  the  discharge  of  their  pulpit  duties  as  during  a  whole 
life  to  have  accumulated  no  materials  of  value  in  reference  to  a 
work  which  ought  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  all  who  engage 
in  it,  and  to  which  every  one  ought  to  contribute  something, 
either  of  precept  or  example. 

Ministerial  biogr8ii^\\y  \\\\3L9»\iaX&%  tVve  wonderful  variety  of  tal- 
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entfl  whicli  God  employs  in  the  propagation  of  his  imth,  and 
(leliLefttes  those  traits  of  character  and  habits  of  life  which  tend 
to  the  largest  usefulness. 

Following  the  above  general  remarks,  it  will  be  sufficient  tc 
indicate  a  few  works  of  this  class  which  are  specially  valuable 
for  the  hints  and  instructions  they  contain  on  the  subject  of 
preaching: 

Life  and  Remains  of  Richard  Cecil. 

Autobiography  of  William  Jay. 

Sketches  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers  contained  in  Ste- 
vens's History  of  Methodism. 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  by  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.D. 

Lives  of  A.  Alexander  and  J.  W.  Alexander,  M'Oheyne,  Bunt 
ing,  Newton,  and  others. 

FRENCH. 

The  homiletical  literature  of  the  French  language  is  less  volu- 
minous than  valuable.  It  has  been  produced  in  nearly  equal 
proportions  by  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers.  The  ])rincipal 
works  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  widely  circulated 
both  in  England  and  America. 

In  addition  to  the  treatises  enumerated  below,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Critical  Works  of  Rapin,  1670,  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres  of  Rollin,  1730,  for  excellent  remarks  on  pulpit  eloquence. 

1688.  Claude,  John.  ''''Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Ser- 
many 

Claude  was  a  cotemporary  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  and  Bourda- 
loue.  He  was  an  able  Protestant  minister,  and  a  faithful  defender 
of  the  Reformation.  As  such  he  was  persecuted  in  the  different 
fields  of  labor  which  he  occupied,  and  ultimately  driven  from  the 
kingdom  by  the  persecutions  following  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  NaL*^es.  In  1654,  while  pastor  at  Nismes,  in  the  south 
of  France,  he  instructed  a  class  of  candidates  for  the  ministrj. 
rr'ibably  at  that  time  he  collected  and  arranged  the  materials 
to*  this  essay,  which,  however,  was  not  written  in  full  till  a 
subsecjuent  period  of  his  life,  when  his  own  son  was  about  to  be 
ordained  to  the  ministry.  It  remained  in  manuscript  till  after 
the  author's  death,  and  was  published  as  the  first  of  his  posthu- 
mous works  in  1688. 

It  was  first  translated  into  English  in  1778,  by  Robert  Robert 
woisu  a  Baptist  minister  of  Cambridge,  and  8ubaKi'a{3kfc\NX3c^  ^^^^v^^ 
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bj  Charles  Simeon.    Simeon's  edition  has  been  repnblishod  is 
America  in  several  different  forms,  but  has  had  its  greatest  ccr- 
rency  as  a  prescribed  t^^xt-book  for  junior  preachers  of  the  Meth 
odist  Episcopal  Church. 

1700.  Fknelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray.  "  Dialogues  en 
Eloquence^  and  particularly  that  of  the  pulpit." 

The  Dialogues  of  Fenelon  were  translated  intoEnglisIi  in  1722^ 
and  have  since  been  reproduced  in  various  English  and  Americaik 
editions.  They  are  now  most  conveniently  accessible  in  a  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Preacher  and  Pastor,"  published  by  M.  W.  Dodd, 
New  York. 

This  work  may  be  pronounced  as  much  a  classic  as  Cicero's 
dialogues  on  oratory,  by  which  its  plan  was  evidently  suggested. 
No  authority  is  higher  than  that  of  Fenelon  on  questions  of  taste, 
while  his  evident  candor  and  unaffected  piety  have  caused  him 
to  be  equally  admired  throughout  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
worlds. 
^/  1715.    GisBEBT,  F.     ^'' Christian  Eloquence^  in  theory  and 

^^       practice." 

The  merit  of  this  book  is  not  easily  overrated.  It  possesses 
the  classic  elegance  of  Fenelon's  Dialogues,  with  a  greater  direct- 
ness and  didactic  power.  It  was  translated  into  English  in  1718, 
by  8ain.  D'Oyley,  wlio,  having  emblazoned  his  own  name  on  the 
title-i)jige,  had  tiie  meanness  to  conceal  that  of  the  author  by  not 
once  mentioning  it  in  the  volume. 

In  1801),  William  Bramwell,  a  revivalist  of  celebrity  among 
the  English  Wesleyans,  republished  this  work,  with  the  omis- 
sion  of   two    cliapters,   under   the   title    of    "The    Salvation 
Preach  ei'." 
/  1747.     OsTERVALD,  J.  F.     ''^  Lcctures  on  Preaching,'*^ 

/  Ostervald  was  a  learned  and  pious  pastor  of  the  Reformed 

Church  at  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  where,  as  professor  ol 
divinity,  he  taught  candidates  for  the  ministry.  His  work  on 
the  exercise  of  the  sacred  ministry  consists  of  his  reported  lec- 
tures, said  to  have  been  published  without  his  consent. 

The  first  half  of  it  relates  to  preaching.  The  entire  work  wa* 
translated  into  English  by  T.  Stevens,  1781. 

About  1820  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sntclitfe  published  a  new  and 
improved  tvaus\iil\ou  oi  \\\^\^^q-U\\^«>  ^w.^^^'o.c.Um^^  of  which  an 
American  edvuow  \\aa\iQ!ew  \)\^\v^^i^\i^\.^.^Q0s.^^\^^Si&5a^«^ 
It  is  well  \vovt\vy  oi  puvcVvca^  w\ii  V^xxv^^. 
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1T90     Rktbaz.     "  The  Art  of  Preaching:' 

A  brief  treatise,  of  no  special  value.  An  English  translation 
Has  been  published  in  connection  with  Massillon's  Charges. 

1793.  Mauby,  Cardinal.  "7%«  Principles  of  Eloquence; 
ada]>ted  to  the  pal  pit  and  the  bar." 

Translated  into  English  bj  John  Neal  Lake.  An  American 
edition  is  published  at  the  Methodist  Book  Rooms. 

1819.  Bksplas,  Abbot.  ''^  Eissay  on  the  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit." 

Translated,  with  preface,  by  Miles  Martindale. 

1840.    ViNET,  A.    ''^  Romiletics  ;  or,  the  theory  of  preaching." 

Translated  by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.  New  York :  1853. 
A  translation  is  also  published  in  Clark^s  Theological  library, 
Edinburgh. 

1845.  Vetu,  Abbot  J.  X.  "Z«  Vrais  Prituiipes  sur  la  pre- 
dication ou  manidre  d^annoncer  avec  fait  la  parole  de  Dieu."  * 
8  tomes.     Paris. 

1852.    Mabtin,  Abbot  0.    "  Panorama  des  Predieateurs ;  ou, 
repertoire  pour  Timprovisation  et  la  composition  du  sermon."         ^ 
8  tomes,  grand  4to.     Paris. 

This  work  is  a  decided  curiosity ;  and  as  it  bears  a  special 
^recommendation  from  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  enthusi 
astic  compliments  from  most  of  the  bishops  of  France,  may  be 
supposed  to  be  in  the  height  of  fashion  with  modern  French 
preachers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  more  systematic  than  any  of  the  English  Pulpit  Helps. 
It  is  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  and 
for  eacli„ Sabbath  and  important  holiday  of  the  year  presentR 
thiee  plans  of  sermons:  first,  in  outline ;  second,  in  development; 
third,  illustrations  and  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers,  together  with  a  list  of  authors  to  be  consulted  on  the 
!oi)ics  chosen. 

No  book  of  its  class  contains  finer  extracts,  or  a  more  ingenioiif 
•arrangement  of  matter. 

1 858.  Vincent,  Alfred,  Pasteur.  "  Recherehea  HomiUtiques ; 
on,  qnelques  id^es  sur  la  predication,  avec  de  nombreuses  cita- 
tions a  rappni."     Paris:  Grassart. 

This  is  a  brochure  of  92  pages,  characterized  in  the  highesi 
degree  by  freshness  and  piquancy  of  thought. 

•  '(Torlrs  named  by  their  FrenoYi  \a.lA»&  «wi  iv^A.  Vatfy^roL %A  >>Pj^ 
anmaiaied  ioto  Engiislu 
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1859.  Bautain,  M.,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the  SoT' 
bonne.  "  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking  ;  hints  for  the  pulpit, 
the  senate,  and  the  bar."    New  York :  Scribner. 

1860.  CoQUEREL,  Athanasje,  un  des  Pasteurs  de  PEglise  Re- 
forin^e  de  Paris.  "  Olaervations  Pratiques  sur  la  predioatidL" 
Palis:  Cherbuliez. 

The  anthor,  although  regarded  as  rationalistio  in  his  v]ow% 
tfiijoys  great  celebrity  as  a  preacher.  He  has  embodied  in  tliifl 
volume  a  truly  fine  collection  of  ripe  thoughts  and  jndicioud 
suggestions,  the  result  (»f  more  than  forty  years'  attentiye  obser- 
vation upon  preachers  and  preaching. 

1861.  VixET,  A.  ^^  HUtoire  de  la  predication  de  TEglise 
Reform^e  de  France,  pendant  le  si^cle  dix-septieme."    Postliume. 

GERMAN. 

Introductory  to  a  list  of  the  principal  German  writers  on 
Homiletics,  the  author  is  happy  to  insert  the  following  condensed 
liistorical  sketch  of  Preaching  in  Germany^  for  which  he  is  in- 
debted to  Rev.  Professor  Warren,  of  Bremen : 

In  the  history  of  preaching  in  Protestant  Germany,  several  periods, 
marked  by  the  prevalence  of  peculiar  styles,  are  clearly  distinguishable. 

1.  The  period  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation.  The  preaching  of  thitf 
period  may  be  characterized  as  blunt,  earnest,  evangelical,  and  pow- 
erful. 

2.  Period  of  the  Homilists,  sometimes  called  Postillists.  This  period 
commenced  almost  immediately  after  Luther's  death,  and  may  be  ro- 
garded  as  extending  to  the  rise  of  the  Spener  pietistic  school.  The  most 
notable  of  these  homilists  were  Corvinus,  Brentz,  Chemnitz,  Osiandei 
Mutthesius,  and  Bietrick.  An  extreme  artificiality  characterized  the 
preaching  of  this  period.  A  few,  however,  did  not  lose  themselves  in 
the  puerilities  and  triteness  of  the  prevalent  scholastic  method,  but 
preached  with  unction  and  power;  for  example,  Arnd,  Herberger,  John 
Valentine,  AndreoB,  and  others.  The  same  style  in  the  Catholic  Church 
reached  its  culmination  in  Ulrich  Megerle,  imperial  court  preacher  at 
Vienna.  His  niime,  moreover,  is  quite  as  proverbial  for  bad  taste  as  for 
jcholastic  pedantry. 

3.  Th(  movement  commenced  by  Spener  and  Francke  wronght  a 
hcalthfu  reform  in  pulpit  ministrations  as  far  as  it  extended ;  but  the 
almost  cotemporaneous  rise  and  spread  of  the  Wolflan  philosophy,  m 
troducing  iuto  all  departments  of  thought  a  perfect  mania  for  logical 
definitions  and  demonstrations,  prevented  the  new  religious  movement 
from  penetrating  and  influencing  the  schools.  J.  J.  Bambacb,  d.  1785, 
and  J.  G.  Reiubeck,  d.  1741,  represent  the  transition  from  the  so-oalled 
pietistic  to  the  phWoaopVuc  me,\Xio^» 
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4.  A  new  era  for  German  homiletlcs  dates  firbm  Moslieini,  d.  1755. 
Prom  him,  in  fact,  the  Germans  date  Modern  Homiletics.  He  w  called 
the  German  Bourdaloue.  His  pattern  waa  Tillotson.  His  scholars, 
however,  inclined  more  and  more  to  mere  moralizing,  and  their  dis- 
courses finally  degenerated  into  lectures  on  agriculture,  hygiene,  etc, 
J.  A.  Knmier,  the  two  Sachs,  Spalding,  ZoUikoffer,  and  others,  repre- 
•ent  this  period ;  also  the  more  warmly  and  strictly  evangelical  G.  C 
Beiger,  in  Wirtemburg,  and  Willamosius,  Herder's  ideal,  in  Prussia. 
The  spiiited  Herder  and  Lavater  are  also  to  be  mentioned' in  this  cou* 
iiDCtion.  They,  however,  were  original  geniuses,  who  neither  repre- 
sented nor  founded  any  particular  school. 

5.  The  sermons  of  F.  V.  Heinhard,  court  preacher  at  DresBen,  pub- 
lished in  thirty-five  volumes,  1793-1813,  inaugurated  another  period. 
They  are  characterized  by  richness  of  thought,  clearness  and  definiteness 
of  expression,  force  and  dignity  of  style ;  and  were  long  regarded  as 
models.  His  style  and  method  were  the  prevailing  ones,  both  among 
the  rationalists  and  the  orthodox,  to  the  time  of  Schleiermacher. 

6.  The  revolution  which  dates  from  Schleiermacher's  appearance  is  as 
marked  in  the  department  of  homiletics  as  in  that  of  dogmatics.  In  his 
earlier  sermons  he  inclines  toward  the  moralizing  style ;  but  later  he 
dwells  more  upon  Christ  and  redemption,  though  of  course  after  his 
fashion.    His  sermons  fill  nine  volumes  of  his  published  works. 

The  great  preachers  of  the  present  day  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  his 
scholars,  or  those  of  any  one  else.  They  are  partly  products  and  partly 
producers  of  the  time.  The  most  distinguished  are,  by  a  great  majority, 
what  are  counted  orthodox,  and  quite  a  large  number  truly  evangelical. 
Most  of  them  preach  memoriter:  none  read.  Clans  Harm's  style  is 
remarkable  for  blunt  popularity ;  F.  A.  Erummacher's  for  flowery  but 
stirring  diction ;  Nitzsch's  for  Schleiermacherian  profundity  and  ob- 
Bcureness.  As  a  general  criticism  upon  German  preaching,  it  may  be 
said  to  lack  point.  The  preachers  for  the  most  part  aim  to  instmdl 
and  influence  the  people,  but  not  to  secure  their  immediate  conver- 
sion. Nevertheless,  there  is  in  this  respect  a  gradual  improven^ent 
going  on. 

Sermon  literature  is  very  abundant  in  Germany,  and  constantly  in* 
creasing.    Most  discourses  are  still  planned  on  the  old  homily  modeL 

1736.  Kambach. 

1762.  Heinbbok  and  J.  S.  Baumoarten. 

1762.  Meieb 

1765.  MosHEiM.     ^^Anweisung  Erbaulich  zu  Fredigen,^ 

A  work  published  ten  years  after  the  author's  death. 

1772.  Spalding. 

1779.  Steinbart. 

1795.  Ammon. 

1797.  SonuDEBOFP. 

1807.  SoHOTT.    '' Theorie  der  BwedsamML^  ^ 
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For  an  English  transfusion  of  the  principal  portions  of  thii 
work,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1845. 

1810.  Reinhabd,  F.  V.  ^^Oeatdndniase  seine  predigten  und 
seine  bildung  zam  prediger  betreffend,  in  briefen  an  einen 
freund." 


n 
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Tins  work,  under  the  title  of  "Lettres  de  Heinhard,  etc 
was  translated  into  French  by  J.  Monod,  and  published  in  Parian 
1816.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  O.  A.  Taylor,  under  the 
title  of  "Confessions  of  Reinhard,"  and  published  in  Boston, 
1832.  The  Confessions  have  recently  been  reprinted  as  an  ad- 
dendum to  "  Pulpit  Themes,"  published  by  Smith  &  English, 
Philadelphia. 

1811.     MABnEiNEKB.     "  Orundlegung  der  HomiletikJ*^ 
1814.     Thkbemin.     ^^  Beredsamkeit  eine  Tugendy 
This  work  has  been  well  translat^sd  by  Professor  Shedd,  late  of 
Andover,  with  the  title,  "  Eloquence  a  Virtue ;  or,  outlines  of  a 
systematic  rhetoric."    Professor  Shedd^s  introductory  essay  is 
valuable. 

1830.  Stier,'R.  ^^  Kurzer  Grundriss  einer  hiblishen  Keryh- 
tih  ;  oder,  anwelsung  durch  das  Wort  Gottes  sich  zur  i)redigt- 
knnst  zu  bilden." 

This  work  is  noted  for  the  author's  proposition  to  substitute 
the  terra  "keryktik,"  from /c^pv^,  for  "homiletik;"  also,  as  a 
spirited  and  earnest  attempt  to  develop  a  method  of  preaching 
from  the  example  of  the  Bible  prophets  and  apostles.  It  is  pre- 
eminent among  German  homiletical  writings  for  its  urgency  of  a 
stricter  conformity  to  the  Scriptures. 

1842.     Palmer,  C.     ''^  Evangeliache  Homiletiky 
Tliis  work  has  gone  through  several  editions.     The  author  if 
Dtill  living,  and  is  highly  esteemed  among  the  Lutherans. 

1847.  Fioker.     ^^  Grundlinien  der Evangelische  Ilofniletih.^ 

1848.  Schweitzer.     '*■  Homiletik^ 

This  autlior,  althougli  not  regarded  as  a  sound  theologian,  ha« 
:he  reputation  of  being  the  ablest  living  writer  among  "  the  Re- 
formed."    His  work  is  scientific,  but  cold. 

Homiletics,  being  regarded  in  Germany  as  a  branch  of  Prac- 
tical Theology,  has  been  treated  at  some  length  by  writers  on 
that  subject ;  for  example,  Moll,  Ebrard,  Nitzsch,  Ehrenfeuchter. 

There  have  also  appeared  in  German  two  valuable  works  on 
the  history  of  preaching. 

1889-41.    rxmE\.»<o.  Y.^.    "  Pniqmatische  Ge^hiehte  def 
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{JhrutlUihen  BeredsamJceit^  und  der  homiletik,  von  den  ersten 
Eeiten  desChristhenthnms  bis  anf  unsere  zeit." 
1839.    Lentz,  G.  H.     "  Oeschichte  der  Christlichen  Eomir' 

This  work  is  the  most  complete  of  the  two,  furnishing  noticei 
and  bnef  specimens  of  popnlar  preachers,  of  whom  it  enumeratee 
«ome  three  hundred. 

Recently  there  has  been  translated  into  German,  and  published 
in  Bremen,  Adam  Clarke's  "Letter  to  a  Young  Preacher ;"  with 
an  appendix,  containing  essays  on  the  composition  of  sermons 
from  the  best  English  and  German  authors. 

PORTUGUESE,  SPANISH,  AND  ITALIAN  AUTHORS. 

In  countries  where  the  Reformation  did  not  prevail  preaching 
has  received  comparatively  little  attention,  and  the  literature  of 
homiletics  is  correspondingly  meager.  After  considerable  inquiry, 
it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  any  works  worthy  of  enumera- 
tion have  been  published  either  in  Portuguese  or  Spanish.  In 
Italian  the  following  authors  may  be  named,  with  abridged  titles 
of  their  works : 

1619.    Panigla,  Fkanoesco.    The  FreacTier.    1  vol.    Venice. 

1627.     Akesi,  Paolo.     The  Art  of  Preaching.    2  vols.    Milan. 

1669.  Mansi,  Giuseppe.  The  Preacher* a  Library,  5  vols. 
Rome. 

1725.  Braschi,  Gio.  Battista.  Idea  of  the  mitred  pulpit. 
1  vol.  folio.     Rome. 

1764.  Da  Faenza,  M.  R.  P.  Andrea.  Letters  to  a  young 
preacher.    1  vol.    Vincenza. 

1770.  I  ASTBioo,  Rafaello.  Institutes  of  Oratory  explained 
to  a  young  preacher.     1  vol.  4to.    Vercelli. 

1824.  CniLEsoTTi,  Valentino.  Defects  of  modern  preaching, 
i  vol.    Genoa. 

1850.  LuxARDo,  Fedelb.  Treatise  on  sacred  elocjnence. 
1  vol.    Genoa. 

1852.  Ottaviano,  R.  P,  da  Savon  a.  Lessons  in  sacred 
•loqaence.    8  voft.    Genoa. 

1853.  Rbbuffo,  Paolo.  letters  on  sacred  eloqneiioei  1  nA. 
G«noa. 
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SUMMARY 

OF    TOE     VIEWS    OF    LEADING     DIVINES,      ACnnOBS,     AMI 
CHUBCUES   ON  THE    MODES    OF   PREACHING,    WITH    REf 
EBENCE  TO   DELIVERY. 

1692.    BISHOP  BURNET. 

Ab  Bishop  Burnet  was  the  first  historian  to  record  the  or^^ 
of  tlie  practice  of  reading  sermons,  he  can  be  satelj  qnoted  as 
giving  the  best  views  of  the  subject  in  his  day. 

In  his  work  on  the  Pastortd  Care  he  says : 

Reading  is  peculiar  to  this  nation,  and  is  endured  in  no  other.  It 
has,  indeed,  made  that  our  sermons  are  more  exact,  and  so  it  has  f  ro- 
duced  to  as  many  volumes  of  the  best  that  are  extant ;  but  after  aU, 
though  some  few  read  so  happily,  pronoimce  so  truly,  and  enter  so 
entirely  into  those  affections  which  they  recommend,  that  in  them  we 
see  both  the  correctness  of  reading  and  the  seriousness  of  speaking  ser- 
mons, yet  every  one  is  not  so  happy.  Some,  by  hanging  their  heads 
perpetually  over  their  notes,  by  blundering  as  they  read,  and  by  a  cursory 
running  over  them,  do  so  lessen  the  matter  of  their  sermons,  that  as 
they  are  generally  read  with  very  little  life  or  affection,  so  they  are  heard 
with  as  little  regard  or  esteem.  Those  who  read  ought  certainly  to  be 
at  a  little  more  pains  than  for  most  part  they  are  to  read  true,  to  pro- 
nounce with  an  emphasis,  and  to  raise  their  heads  and  direct  their  eyes 
to  their  hearers ;  and  if  they  practiced  more  alone  the  just  way  of  read- 
ing, they  might  deliver  their  sermons  with  much  more  advantage.  Man 
is  a  low  sort  of  creature  ;  he  does  not,  nay,  nor  the  greater  part  cannot, 
consider  things  in  themselves,  without  those  little  seasonings  that  must 
recommend  them  to  their  affections.  That  a  discourse  be  heard  with 
any  life,  it  must  be  spoken  with  some  ;  and  the  looks  and  motions  of 
the  eye  do  carry  in  them  such  additions  to  what  is  said,  that  where  tnesa 
do  not  all  concur,  it  has  not  all  the  force  upon  them  that  otherwibC  it 
might  have.  Besides  that,  the  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  censure  tb« 
clergy,  are  easily  carried  into  an  obvious  reflection  on  reading,  that  it  M 
an  cffeet  of  laziness. 

In  pronouncing  sermons,  there  are  two  ways.  The  one  is  when  a 
whole  discourse  is  got  by  heart,  and  delivered  word  for  word  as  it  wus 
writ  down.  This  is  so  vast  a  labor  that  it  is  scarce  possible  that  a  man 
oan  be  able  to  liold  up  long  to  it.  Yet  there  is  an  advantage  even  in  this 
to  beginners :  it  Alls  their  memories  with  good  thoughts  and  r^nlar 
meditations ;  and  when  they  have  got  some  of  the  most  important  ol 
their  sermons  by  heart  in  so  exact  a  manner,  they  are  thereby  fomishf^ 
with  topics  for  discouia^. 
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Bat  no^  I  come  to  propose  another  method  of  preachings  by  wldch  a 
pnest  may  be  prepared,  aller  a  right  view  of  his  matter,  a  true  imder- 
■taiiding  liis  text,  and  a  digesting  of  his  thoughts  upon  it  into  their 
natural  and  proper  order,  to  deliver  these  both  more  easily  to  himself, 
and  with  a  bettor  effect  both  upon  himself  and  his  hearers.  To  come  al 
tliis,  he  must  be  for  some  years  at  a  great  deid  of  pains  to  prepaie  him 
self  to  it ;  yet  when  that  is  over,  the  labor  of  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  to  , 
those  performances,  will  become  very  easy  and  very  pleasant  to  him. 
The  preparations  to  this  must  be  these.  First,  he  must  read  the  Scrip- 
tures very  exactly ;  he  must  have  great  portions  of  them  by  heart ;  and 
he  must  also,  in  reading  them,  make  a  short  concordance  of  them  in  his 
memoiy;  that  is,  he  must  lay  together  such  passages  as  belong  to  the 
same  matter ;  to  consider  how  far  they  agree,  or  help  to  illustrate  one 
another,  and  how  the  same  thing  is  differently  expressed  in  them ;  and 
what  various  ideas  or  ways  of  recommending  a  thing  rise  out  of  this 
concordance.  Upon  this  a  man  musfexerciae  himself  much,  draw  notes 
of  it,  and  digest  it  well  in  his  thoughts.  Then  he  must  be  ready  with 
the  whole  body  of  «iivinity  in  his  head ;  he  must  know  what  parts  come 
in  as  objections  to  >e  answered,  where  difficulties  lie,  how  one  part  co- 
heres with  another  and  gives  it  light.  He  must  have  this  very  current 
in  his  memory,  that  he  may  have  things  lie  before  him  in  one  full  view, 
and  upon  this  he  is  also  to  work,  by  making  tables,  or  using  such  other 
L  elps  as  may  lay  matters  clearly  before  him. 

These  are  the  materials'  that  most  be  laid  together ;  the  practice  in 
niung  them  comes  n(  xt.  He,  then,  that  would  prepare  himself  to  be  a 
preacher  in  this  met)  od,  must  accustom  himself  to  talk  fre^y  to  himself, 
to  let  his  thoughts  H  jw  from  him,  especially  when  he  feels  an  edge  and 
heat  upon  his  mind ,  for  then  happy  expressions  will  come  in  his  month, 
things  will  ventilate  and  open  themselves  to  him,  as  he  talks  them  thus 
in  a  soliloquy  to  h  mself.  He  must  also  be  writing  many  essays  upon 
all  sorts  of  subje  tj,  for  by  writing  he  will  bring  himself  to  a  correctness 
both  in  thinking  'nd  in  speaking ;  and  thus,  by  a  hard  practice  for  two 
or  three  years,  a  man  may  render  himself  such  a  master  in  this  matter 
that  he  can  never  be  surprised,  nor  will  new  thoughts  ever  dry  up  upon 
him.  lie  must  talk  over  to  himself  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  and 
accustom  himself  to  explain  and  prove,  to  clear  objections,  and  to  apply 
every  part  of  it  to  some  practical  use.  He  must  go  through  human  life 
In  all  the  ranks  and  degrees  of  it,  and  talk  over  all  the  duties  of  these ; 
consider  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  every  one  of  them,  their 
relation  to  one  another,  the  morality  of  actions,  the  common  virtues  and 
vices  of  mankind,  more  particularly  the  duties  of  Christians,  their  obli- 
gation to  meekness  and  humility,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  relieve  the  poor, 
to  bear  the  cross,  to  be  patient  and  contented  in  every  state  of  life,  to 
pray  much  and  fervently,  to  rejoice  ever  in  God  and  to  be  always  prais- 
ing him,  and  most  particularly  to  be  applying  seriously  to  God,  through 
Jesus  (yhrist,  for  mercy  and  pardon  and  for  his  grace  and  Spirit;  to  be 
worshiping  him  devoutly  in  public,  and  to  be  delighting  frequently  to 
•ommemorato  the  death  of  Christ  and  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  il. 
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All  the^o,  1  say,  he  must  talk  over  and  over  a^ain  to  biinself;  lie  mnil 
study  to  give  his  thoughts  all  the  heat  and  flight  abont  them  that  ha 
can ;  and  if,  in  these  his  meditations,  happy  thoughts  and  noble  and 
tender  expressions  do  at  any  time  offer  themselves,  he  mnt»t  not  lost 
them,  bnt  write  them  down.  And  in  his  pronouncing  over  snoh  dis* 
courses  to  himself,  he  must  observe  what  words  sound  harsh  and  agretf 
^  ill  tofi^ether ;  for  there  is  a  music  in  speaking  as  well  as  in  pinging,  « 1  ict 
a  man,  though  not  otherwise  critical  in  sounds,  will  soon  discover.  B} 
a  very  few  years*  practice  of  two  or  three  such  soliloquies  a  day,  chic^j 
iu  the  morning,  when  the  head  is  clearest  and  the  spirits  are  liveUest.  • 
man  will  contract  a  great  easiness  both  in  thinking  and  speaking. 

But  the  rule  I  have  reserved  last  is  the  most  necessary  of  all,  and 
without  it  all  the  rest  will  never  do  the  business.  It  is  this :  that  a  man 
must  have  in  himself  a  deep  sense  of  the  truth  and  power  of  religion : 
he  must  have  a  life  and  flame  in  his  thoughts  with  relation  to  those 
subjects ;  he  must  have  felt  in  himself  those  things  which  he  intends  to 
explain  and  recommend  to  others.  He  must  observe  narrowly  the  mo- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  the  good  and  bad  effects  that  the  several  sorts  of 
objects  he  has  before  him,  and  affections  he  f^els  within  him,  have  upon 
him,  that  so  he  may  have  a  lively  heat  in  himself  when  he  speaks  of 
them,  and  that  he  may  speak  in  so  sensible  a  manner  that  it  may  be  al- 
most felt  that  he  speaks  from  his  heart.  There  is  an  authority  in  the 
simplest  things  that  can  be  said  when  they  carry  visible  characters  of 
genuineness  in  them.  Now,  if  a  man  can  carry  on  this  method,  and  by 
much  meditation  and  prayer  draw  down  divine  influences,  which  are 
always  to  be 'expected  when  a  man  puts  himself  in  the  way  of  them  and 
prepares  himself  for  them,  he  will  often  feel  that  "  while  he  is  musing 
a  fire  is  kindled  within  him,"  and  then  he  will  "  speak  with  authority" 
and  without  constraint ;  his  thoughts  will  be  true,  and  his  expressions 
free  and  easy.  Sometimes  this  fire  will  carry  him,  as  it  were,  out  of 
himself,  and  yet  without  anything  that  is  frantic  or  enthusiastieal.  Dis- 
courses brought  forth  with  a  lively  spirit  and  heat,  where  a  composed 
gesture,  and  the  proper  motions  of  the  eye  and  countenance,  and  the 
due  modulations  of  the  voice  concur,  will  have  all  the  effect  that  can  be 
expected  from  anything  that  is  below  immediate  inspiration ;  and  as  thia 
will  be  of  use  to  the  hearers,  so  it  will  be  of  vast  use  to  the  preacher 
himself,  to  oblige  him  to  keep  his  heart  always  in  good  tune  and  temper, 
not  to  suffer  irregular  and  forbidden  appetites,  passions,  or  projects  i^ 
prepossess  his  mind:  these  will  both  divert  him  from  going  on  in  tL« 
course  of  meditation  in  which  a  man  must  continue  many  years  till  ali 
his  thoughts  are  put  in  order,  polished,  and  fixed ;  they  will  make  him 
likewise  speak  much  against  the  grain,  with  an  aversion  that  will  be 
very  sensible  to  himself,  if  not  to  his  hearers,  if  he  has  guilt  upon  him, 
if  his  conscience  is  reproaching  him,  and  if  any  ill  practices  are  putting 
a  damp  upon  that  good  sense  of  things  that  makes  his  thoughts  sparkle 
apon  oiher  occasions,  and  gives  him  an  air  and  authority,  alone  of  assui^ 
ADoe,  and  a  freedom  of  c  xpression, 

ISaoh  a  method  as  I  have  been  opening  has  had  great  BUAc<eBS  wiib  dl 
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ihose  that  I  hftVe.  known  to  have  tried.it.  And  though  every  one  hai 
^ot  had  that  swiftness  of  imagination  nor  that  clearness  of  expression 
that  others  may  have,  so  that  in  this  men  may  differ  as  much  as  they 
do  in  their  written  compositions,  yet  every  man  by  this  method  may 
rise  far  above  what  he  could  ever  have  attained  to  any  other  way ;  r 
will  make  even  exact  compositions  easier  to  him,  and  him  much  readier 
and  freer  at  them.  But  great  care  must  be  used  by  him  before  he  suffer? 
himself  to  speak  with  the  liberty  here  aimed  at  in  public:  he  must  try 
himself  at  smaller  excursions  from  his  fixed  thoughts,  especially  ir  the 
ipi>li3atory  part,  where  flame  and  life  are  more  necessary,  and  where  a 
mistaken  word  or  an  unfinished  period  are  less  observed,  and  sooner 
for^jdven,  than  ii  the  explanatory  part,  where  men  ought  to  speak  inoie 
serenely.  And  as  one  succeeds  in  some  short  excursions,  he  may  give 
himself  a  further  scope,  and  so,  by  a  long  practice,  he  will  at  last  arrive 
at  so  great  an  easiness,  both  in  thinking  and  speaking,  that  a  very  little 
meditation  will  be  sure  to  lay  open  a  text  to  him,  with  all  the  matter 
that  belongs  to  it,  together  with  the  order  in  which  it  ought  to  be  both 
explained  and  applied.  And  when  a  man  has  attained  to  a  tolerable 
degree  in  this,  he  is  then  the  master  of  his  business ;  he  is  master  ^so 
of  much  time,  and  of  many  noble  thoughts  and  schemes  that  will  arise 
out  of  them. 

This  I  shall  prosecute  no  further ;  for  if  tliis  opening  of  it  does  not 
excite  the  reader  to  follow  it  a  little,  no  enlargements  I  can  ofi'cr  upon 
it  will  work  upon  him. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  practical  value  of  Bishop 
Burnet's  theory  us  exemplitied  in  his  own  character  as  a  preaclier, 
the  following  statement  is  inserted,  from  the  London  Quai'terly, 
of  1857: 

Bishop  Burnet  was  himself  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  success  of 
tlic  style  of  speaking  he  recommended.  Onslow,  who  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  thirty-eight  years,  who  had  listened  to  the 
splendid  declamation  of  Bolingbroke,  to  the  terrible  thunders  of  Pitt, 
and  the  silvery  strains  of  Murray,  could  not,  after  an  interval  of  forty 
years,  recall  the  sermon  which  Burnet  delivered  on  the  "  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth"  without  being  sensibly  moved  by  it.  He  describes 
with  warmth  the  power  of  his  imagination,  the  solemnity  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  earnestness  of  his  heart,  look,  and  voice ;  and  assorts  that 
^  never  heard  a  second  preacher  who  equaled  him. 

DR.  ISAAC  WATTS. 

Dr.  Watts,  who  flourished  among  tlie  English  IndependeuUi 
ttt  the  same  period  with  Bishop  Burnet,  stoutly  objects  to  the 
reading  of  sermons.     Says  he : 

A  paper,  with  the  most  pathetic  lines  written  upon  it,  has  neithet 
'j  nor  hope,  nor  compassion,  nor  seal.    It  is  coiscious  of  no  desig% 
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nor  Lm  any  solicitude  about  its  saccess;  and  a  mere  reader,  'who  ooldlj 
tell  i  his  people  what  his  paper  says,  appears  to  be  as  void  of  all  these 
net  essary  qualifications  as  his  paper  is. 

PwICHARD  BAXTEPw. 

Baxter,  another  cotcmporary  of  Burnet,  has  left  behind  liin:  a 
signiticant  caution  on  the  other  hand: 

« • 

A  qnakcr  objected  to  him,  "  You  read  your  sermons  out  of  a  paper 
therefore  you  have  not  the  Spirit."  "  It  is  not  want  of  your  abiliL'es,** 
he  rejoins,  *^that  makes  ministers  use  notes ;  but  it  is  a  regard  to  the 
work,  and  good  of  the  hearers.  /  use  notes  as  mveh  as  any  man^  toA^n  I 
take  pains,  and  as  little  as  any  man  when  lam  lazy,  or  busy,  or  have  DOt 
time  to  prepare.  It  is  easier  for  us  to  preach  three  sermons  witiioct 
notes,  than  one  with  them." 

1703.    JOHN  EDWARDS,  D.D. 

There  are  several  that  scandalously  confine  themselves  to  their  papers, 
and  read  them  but  indifferently  after  all.  A  man  would  think  that  some 
of  them  are  but  then  learning  to  read,  or  that  they  had  never  seen  their 
notes  before  that  time.  This,  indeed,  is  no  other  than  the  perverting  of 
tlie  nature  of  things,  for  the  speaker  should  look  on  those  he  directs 
his  speech  to ;  wherefore,  the  custom  of  those  who  never  look  off  the 
book  is  unnatural  and  improper.  Besides,  if  a  sermon  be  wholly  read, 
it  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  virtue  and  efficacy,  because  hereby  all  laudable 
action  is  laid  aside,  and  generally  the  most  ungraceful  and  shameful 
postures  are  taken  up,  as  hanging  down  their  heads  and  lodging  their 
chins  in  their  breasts.  Wherefore  I  advise  my  brethren  to  exercise  their 
tident  of  memory,  and  those  that  are  young  especially  to  make  use  of  it 
at  their  first  undertaking  the  preacher's  office,  that  so  it  may  become 
easy  to  them  ever  after. 

1731.    SIR  RICHARD   BLACKMORE. 

It  is  fit  to  inquire  whether  it  be  more  useful  to  read  a  written  dis- 
course, or  bespeak  the  audience  without  book.  And  there  are  many 
Treasons  that  should  determine  us  to  favor  and  prefer  the  last. 

1756.     PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 
Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  lectures  to  Theological  Students,  Siiys. 

1. ,  be  able  to  preach  without  notes  raises  a  man's  character.     Axaa 
<om  yourself  to  look  much  about  upon  your  auditory. 

1758.    JOHN  LAAVSON,  D.D. 
Lawson,  a  ceVebvaVeOi  \vic\,\vc^\  ^^\^.  q^v^Nj^x^  xss.  Txruiity  Oollega 
Dublin,  in  1758,  \M-ouou\\ce,'&  W\^  lvi^^\^\\  x^v't^iitvoS^  ^\  ^-^^^sv^Nas^ 
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(none  the  poorest ;  but  as  between  read  and  extemporaneons  de» 
livery  he  is  unable  to  decide  which  is  best. 

lie  sums  up  his  discussion  with  the  following  sensible  re- 
marks : 

As  t'lat  extemporary  discourse  which  approacheth  most  to  a  studied 
01  e  in  regularity  of  composition  and  purity  of  style  is  the  best,  in  like 
iironner,  among  studied  discourses  that  undoubtedly  excelleth  which  id 
composed  with  the  easy  air  and  pronounced  with  the  una£focted  warmth 
and  fluency  of  the  extemporary. 

Re  therefore  recommends  preachers  "  to  join  the  exactness  of 
elaborate  composition  with  the  spirit  of  extemporary  elocutioa  " 

1766.    THOMAS  SECKER,  D.D. 

Archbishop  Seeker,  in  a  charge  to  his  clergy,  treats  the  subject 
under  consideration  in  the  following  language: 

Defect  in  action  is  better  than  excess.  And  a  great  deal  cannot  well 
be  used  by  those  who  read  their  sermons. 

This  is  one  objection  against  reading  them ;  and  there  are  several  be 
sides.  Persons  who  are  short-sighted  have  peculiar  reasons  to  avoid  it 
Indeed,  almost  all  persons  are  accustomed  from  their  early  years  to  read 
in  a  different  tone  from  that  in  which  they  speak  at  other  times,  and  we 
seldom  correct  it  thoroughly ;  or  if  we  did,  what  we  say  in  such  manner 
as  to  make  it  seem  the  present  dictate  of  our  own  hearts,  will  much 
better  make  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  others  than  if  our  eyes  are  fixed 
all  the  while  on  a  paper  from  which  we  visibly  recite  the  whole.  It  will 
ordinarily  be  uttered,  too,  with  more  disengaged  freedom  and  livelier 
spirit.  The  preacher  also  will  be  able  to  enforce  his  words  by  signifl- 
icant  looks,  to  perceive  from  the  countenances  of  his  hearers  what  they 
comprehend  and  by  what  they  are  moved ;  and  may  accordingly  enlarge 
on  that  head,  or  proceed  to  another,  as  he  finds  cause.  There  is  a  mid- 
dle way,  used  by  our  predecessors,  of  setting  down  in  short  notes  tho 
method  and  principal  heads,  and  enlarging  on  them  in  such  words  as 
present  themselves  at  the  time.  Perhaps,  duly  managed,  this  would  bd 
the  best.  That  which  is,  or  lately  was,  common  among  foreign  divines, 
of  writing  sermons  first,  then  getting  and  repeating  them  by  heart,  not 
o^dyis  unreasonably  laborious,  but  subjects  persons  to  the  hazard  of 
iLopfing  disagreeably,  and  even  breaking  off  abruptly,  for  want  ol 
n-emory.  Or  if  they  escape  that  danger,  there  still  remains  another,  cl 
laying  their  lesson  with  ungraceful  marks  of  fear  and  caution. 

1772.    THOMAS  GIBBONS. 

Should  you,  my  friend,  th'  important  <V3l«%\\cs<^  v^ 

"With  or  without  my  papw*  %\i«S\.\ y^^^w^^'''* 

My  answer  hear  and  vre\{j^\i.   Xo\»  f^cnivwi^  '^rrv*'^ 
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FiY  m  end  to  ena  and  every  thought  invesl 

With  full  expression,  such  as  best  may  suit 

Its  nature  and  its  use,  and  then  pronounce 

As  much  as  your  remembrance  can  retain 

Without  your  written  aids.    But  if  too  weak 

Your  memory  proves,  and,  like  a  treaoherouB 

Should  let  th'  elaborate  oomposltion  througliy 

Rather  read  every  sentence,  every  won)| 

Than  wander  in  a  desultory  strain, 

A  chaos,  dark,  irregular,  and  wild, 

Where  the  same  thought  and  language  oft  revolve 

And  re-revolve,  to  tire  sagacious  minds ; 

However  loud  the  momentary  praise 

Of  ignorance,  with  empty  fervors  charmed. 

But  never  to  your  notes  be  so  enslaved 

As  to  repress  some  instantaneous  thought, 

That  may,  like  lightning,  dart  upon  the  soul. 

And  blaze  in  strength  and  miyesty  divine. 

1776.    GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  D.D. 

George  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  lectures  on  Palpit  EIo* 

quence,  discusses  very  fairly  the  comparative  advantages  of 
reading  and  repeating  sermons;  and  in  the  end  gives  his  appar- 
ent preference  to  reading,  as  adapted  to  secure  success  for  a 
greater  number  of  preachers. 

Intermediately,  he  concedes  the  superiority  of  speaking  as 
compared  with  either  reading  or  repeating,  and  claims  for  it  tLo 
highest  excellence  of  parliamentary  and  judicial  oratory,  including 
the  best  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes. 

1798.    JOHN  SMITH,  D.D. 

In  his  lectures  before  one  of  the  synods  of  Scotland,  this  author 
uttered  the  following  strong  language : 

The  piActice  of  reading  sermons,  which  is  not  of  a  long  standing  in 
this  country  and  which  is  not  y«t  tolerated  in  any  other,  is  extremely 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  religion ;  lor  no  sermon  can  have  the  saiut 
energy  or  effect  when  read  as  it  has  when  spoken  or  repeated.  It  may 
be  more  correct  in  point  of  composition,  but  this  advantage  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  animation,  and  therefore  at  the  expense  of  usefulness. 
For  the  plainest  speaker,  with  animation,  affects  us  more  than  Uia 
grealest  orator  could  do  by  reading,  which  hardly  admits  of  any  ani- 
mation. 

Heading,  too,  hiudeTa  wa  ^tom  oVi^^Wwi^^Qafe  ^<^Nv\s^\!>ssssfiie.  ^^<\xir  heai^ 
en    which  wou\d  \>e  no  \e«.a  Mivai«!CvDi^  \.<i  \»»  SX^aa.  ^to^  v^  •^^s«v.  ^      ^ 
JiiiJddrs  ua  from  o\>a^xvm%  ^\i^\)^«  ^^^1  ^^«^^  ^  T«^^^\«SiMstSfc«K     \^ 
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vBioretaiid  ua,  or  whether  they  are  moved,  and,  oonBeqnently,  from 
aocommodating  ourselves  always  to  their  circumstances.  In  short,  it  is 
Altogether  Incompatible  with  true  oratory  and  action,  and  so  much  ukers 
the  nature  of  a  sermon  from  what  it  would  be,  if  repeated,  that  it  can 
never  have  tho  same  effect  upon  an  audience. 

Hence  the  bar,  the  senate,  and  popular  assemblies  on  every  other  oc- 
easSon,  disallow  so  much  of  reading  that  In  none  of  them  has  it  ever  yit 
been  praoticcd  or  indulged;  so  that  its  being  introduced  into  the  pulpil 
^nly,  and  continued  there,  will  be  found,  I  fear,  to  reflect  little  honor 
on  our  predecessors  or  ourselves.  It  seems  to  argue  a  want  of  care, 
earnestness,  and  sincerity ;  for  who,  in  advising  a  friend  very  earnestly, 
would  think  of  writing  his  advice,  or  taking  with  liim  notes  out  of  which 
he  should  read  his  counsel  ? 

Indeed,  the  practice  of  reading  has  in  it  something  that  looks  so  like 
indolence  and  indifference,  that  it  is,  in  appearance  at  least,  ill  suited  to 
that  boldness  and  zeal  which  men  should  expect  in  a  messenger  come 
from  God.  A  man  who  speaks  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  his  embassador 
and  representative  in  the  world,  might  be  expected  to  speak  with  such  a 
dignity  and  freedom  as  would  manifest  his  own  inward  concern,  as  well 
as  the  awful  and  infinite  consequences  of  his  message.  It  might  be  ex* 
pected  that  he  should  speak  from  the  fullness  of  his  heart,  and  that  with 
all  possible  earnestness  of  spirit  he  would  rouse  and  excite  his  people 
to  prepare  for  death,  judgment,  and  eternity,  and  to  look  without  delay 
tor  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  if,  instead  of  this,  he 
bows  motionless  over  a  paper,  and  only  through  that  medium  speaks  to 
his  hearers,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect,  if  not  a  want  of  capacity,  at  least 
a  want  of  concern ;  for  every  considerate  person  will  judge  according  to 
the  appearance  before  his  eyes,  and  not  according  to  the  prevalency  of 
custom,  and  will,  therefore,  reckon  this  as  an  instance  of  indolence  and 
awkwardness  which  has  no  parallel  In  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  minds  of  the  hearers,  too,  from  a  principle  of  assimilation,  are 
apt,  on  such  occasions,  to  be  seized  with  a  languor  of  spirits  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  minister's  indolence ;  and  though  we  must  in  charity 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  both  are  more  seriously  engaged  than  their 
outward  frame  would  indicate,  yet  the  practice  has  naturally  a  manifest 
tendency  to  introduce  a  cold  and  lifeless  face  on  the  awful  concerns  of 
our  immortal  f  %rt*  and  ought  therefore,  as  much  as  lleth  in  us,  to  be 
always  avoided. 

The  preacher  who,  cold  and  inanimate  as  a  statue,  slavishly  reads  his 
•ermons,  however  well  penned,  will  always  find  those  sermons  attended 
frith  very  moderate  success.  He  may  be  compared  to  those  worms 
which  Bosm  to  glow  and  give  some  light  in  the  dark,  but  have  n> 
warmth.  He  may  convey  some  knowledge  to  the  understanding,  but 
no  emotion  at  all  to  the  heart. 

HaviDg  given  the  foregoing  extracts  from  authors  of  tha  eK<r^»r 
niNTH  and  £iauTSBNTH  ceutun^  \\»  \^  iii2»\.  w« 
•xtensively  from  the  earlier  ttat^on^  oiV)Ei^¥\^f 
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As  the  preceding  qnotations  represent  the  ohlest  exp.  eseionf 
on  record  with  reference  to  the  reading  of  sermons,  so  tiie  fol- 
lowing are  selected  as  containing  the  most  recent.  For  con- 
venience they  will  be  classified  according  to  the  denomination 
represented,  without  regard  to  particular  dates.  As  an  intn>- 
duction  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chnrches  which  will  folloif,  tMO 
extracts  touching  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  are  inserted  from 
two  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  piesent  century.  Tbe 
first  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England ;  the  second  is 
an  American  statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  living 
orators. 

Pulpit  disconrses  have  insensibly  dwindled  from  speaking  to  reading; 
a  practice  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  stifle  every  germ  of  eloquence. 
It  is  only  by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart,  that  mankind,  can  bo  very 
powerfully  affected.  What  can  be  more  ludicrous  than  an  orator  deliv- 
ering stale  indignation,  and  fervor  of  a  week  6ld ;  turning  over  whole 
pages  of  violent  passions,  written  out  in  goodly  text ;  reading  the  tropcR 
and  apostrophes  into  which  he  is  hurried  by  the  ardor  of  his  mind  ;  and 
BO  affected  at  a  preconcerted  line  and  page  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed 
any  further?  Sidnky  Smith. 

It  is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed  that  an  orator  like  Mr.  Webster  is 
slavishly  tied  down,  on  any  occasion,  to  his  manuscript  notes,  or  to  a 
meinoriter  repetition  of  their  contents.  It  may  be  presumed  that  in  many 
oases  the  noblest  and  the  boldest  flights,  the  last  and  warmest  tints 
thrown  upon  the  canvas,  in  discourses  of  this  kind,  were  the  unpremed- 
itated inspiration  of  the  moment  of  delivery.  The  opposite  view  would 
be  absurd,  because  it  would  imply  that  the  mind,  under  the  high  ex- 
citement of  delivery,  was  less  fertile  and  creative  than  in  the  repose  of 
the  closet.  A  speaker  could  not,  if  he  attempted  it,  anticipate  in  his 
study  the  earnestness  and  fervor  of  spirit  induced  by  actual  contact  with 
the  audience ;  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  forestall  the  sympathetic 
Influence  upon  his  imagination  and  intellect  of  the  listening  and  applaud- 
ing throng.  However  severe  the  method  required  by  the  nature  of  the 
oocasiob,  or  dictated  by  his  own  taste,  a  speaker  li^e  Mr.  Webster  wil' 
not  often  confine  himself  to  pouring  out  "  fervors  a  we6k  old." 

The  orator  who  would  do  justice  to  a  great  theme  or  a  great  occasiuz, 

jiust  thoroughly  study  and  understand  the  subject;  he  must  accurately 

ftiid  if  possible  minutely,  digest  in  writing  beforehand  the  substanoa 

and  even  the  form  of  his  address ;  otherwise,  though  he  may  speak 

ably,  he  will  be  apt  not  to  make  in  all  respects  an  able  speech.    He 

must  entirely  possess  himself  beforehand  of  the  main  things  which 

he  wishes  to  say,  andWvfeii  ^iVixow  himself  upon  the  excitement  of  the 

moment  and  the  aynrpaXXi'j  oi  V\i^  \x\3i^\feTv<i^.  \\i."(Ja.Q%^^<ittlon8  of  his 

discourse  whicli  axe  didacXvci  ox  xiWcxt>.\:\Nei,\v^^*^  wq.\.^^\^^  ^a^vsi«^ 

d«r  Vn  any  direction  fMtxom\i^axvo\,^v,^xV^^^st^^'6^^VvsvS^^^^^ 
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fiu^ts,  illustrations,  and  suggestions  will  be  apt  to  spring  up  before 
nim  as  he  proceeds.  But  when  the  topic  rises ;  when  the  mind.kindlee 
ftom  within,  and  the  strain  becomes  loftier,  or  bolder,  or  more  pathetic ; 
when  the  sacred  fountain  of  tears  is  ready  to  overflow,  and  audience  and 
Kpeaker  are  moved  by  one  kindred  sympathetic  passion;  then  the 
thick-coming  fancies  cannot  be  kept  down,  the  storehouse  of  the  memory 
fai  unlocked,  images  start  up  from  the  slumber  of  years,  and  all  tliat  the 
orator  has  seen,  read,  heard,  or  felt,  returns  in  distinct  sliape  and  vivid 
eolors.  The  cold  and  premeditated  text  will  no  longer  suifice  for  the 
glowing  thought.  The  stately,  balanced  phrase  gives  place  to  some 
abrupt,  graphic  expression,  that  rushes  unbidden  to  his  lips.  The  un« 
foreseen  incident  or  locality  furnishes  an  apt  and  speaking  image ;  and 
the  diecoorse  instinctively  transposes  itself  into  a  higher  key. 

— ^Edwabd  Eyebett. 

•THE  CnUPwCn   OF  ENGLAND. 

There  is  great  uniformity  in  the  manner  in  which  all  thereceiit 
writers  of  the  Church  of  England  liave  treated  this  subject. 
Bridges,  Gresley,  Oxenden,  Christmas,  and  Moore,  all  speak  in 
the  most  commendatory  terms  of  extemporaneous  delivery,  and 
give  hints  to  enable  preachers  to  acquire  the  capacity  for  it.  At 
the  same  time  they  enjoin  the  diligent  use  of  the  pen,  but  repu- 
diate the  servile  reading  of  manuscripts. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mooke  are  inserted  as  not  only 
the  most  recent,  but  perhaps  the  best  plea  for  the  practice  of 
both  styles  of  delivery  yet  published : 

The  question,  **In  what  sections  of  the  professing  Church  does  the 
practice  of  reading  sermons  prevail  V^  may  be  answered  easily.  Bishop 
Burnet  gave  the  answer  to  it  up  to  his  own  time ;  and  his  dictum  wiU 
not  be  far  wrong  if  allowed  to  be  extended  to  our  own.  **  ReacUng,**  he 
•ays,  *^  is  peculiar  to  this  nation,  and  is  endured  in  no  other."  And  we 
see  the  proof  of  this  in  all  countries  and  in  all  churches.  In  France,  we 
never  hear  oi  such  a  practice.  Even  among  Irish  Protestants  it  is  al- 
most entirely  laid  aside.  In  Scotland,  it  is  abjured  with  an  almost  auV 
pc^rstitious  dread.  The  Wesleyans  would  relegate  to  the  shop-board  or 
Ihe  plow,  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  who  could  not  do  without  his 
QGtes ;  while,  by  otl\er  Dissenters,  the  reading  of  a  sermon  is  only  tol- 
irated  as  an  infirmity  which  they  hope  the  preacher  will  be  able  to 
overcome,  and  which,  until  ho  does,  he  must  use  all  lawful  artifice  to 
oouceal. 

Still  less  of  countenance  to  this  habit  of  reading  from  a  manuscript 
oan  be  found  in  other  forms  of  popular  address,  of  which  the  aim,  like 
that  oi  the  preacher,  is  to  gain  the  practical  assent  of  thA  h«Ax«c.  '^Va&% 
pliadcr  at  the  bar  would  think  of  sAdLT^&«Ai\!i^  «.  Vocrs  ^xwsv  ^  ^T>SNaa^ 
tp^oeb  f    flow  impatient  ia  the  Uo\m»  oi  eomm^ya»  ^^  ^^tfsKs^«ws»%  ** 
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which  even  a  few  notes  only  are  fuetened  in  the  lining  of  the  memocr'f 
b&tf  And  how  soon  would  our  great  religious  meetings  dwindle  doww 
to  a  scattered  remnant,  if  every  speaker,  as  he  was  called  upon,  begaa 
to  spread  out  a  paper  written  within  and  without,  like  the  pro^>het'f 
roll?  instances  these,  all  tending  to  hear  out  that  ohservation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  **  It  is  conclusive  against  the  frigid  custom  of  reading 
termons,  that  in  any  other  mode  of  public  speaking  it  would  be  VeU 
childish  and  absurd." 

Thus,  Gospel  authority,  primitive  usage,  the  custom  of  the  Cathufic 
Ohurch  everywhere,  and  the  conclusion  from  what  is  fonnd  to  be  ef» 
fective  in  public  speaking  of  every  other  kind,  are  all  agaitut  the 
written  sermon.  What  considerations  can  be  urged,  in  snest  of  the 
sentence  that  it  be  proscribed  from  our  pulpits  forthwith,  and  a  pot- 
ent of  exclusive  preference  be  made  out  for  the  extemporaneous  dis- 
course? 

We  think  there  are  several  reasons  agiunst  such  absolute  limitation  to 
one  kind  of  homileticol  address. 

First,  we  have  a  large  class  of  sermons  in  our  Church  addressed  to 
Auditories  who  are  accustomed  to  habits  of  close  thought ;  who  are  con- 
versant already,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  the  first  elements  of  moral 
and  religious  truth ;  and  for  whom,  therefore,  the  logical  exactness  and 
higher  range  of  the  written  sermon  would  seem  to  be  more  suitable  than 
anything  which  the  average  standard  of  extemporaneous  ability  would 
be  likely  to  furnish. 

Again,  we  should  protest  against  this  banishment  from  the  pulpit  of 
all  written  sermons,  in  the  name  of  our  theological,  or  rather  our  relig- 
ious literature. 

Neither  are  we  prepared  to  surrender  even  the  staUd  use  of  the  mau- 
nscript  as  in  some  cases  a  suitable  vehicle  of  instruction  for  our  more 
educated  and  intellectual  congregations. 

From  all  that  has  been  advancea,  it  will  be  inferred  that  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  besetting  sin  of  the  extemporaneous  preacher  is  the  neglect 
of  needful  preparation  ;  the  getting  into  a  habit  of  mere  word-stringing; 
the  not  being  furnished  with  a  store  of  well-defined  and  solid  thoughts, 
and  therefore  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  feeble  and 
wire-drawn  generalities  to  fill  up  the  time.  In  saying  this,  we  are  far 
from  meaning  that  all  the  meagemess  and  superficialness  are  on  his  side. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  there  may  be  twaddle  written^  as  well  ar- 
twaddle  spoken  ;  and  that  a  sermon  demanding  many  hours  for  the  men} 
manual  writing  may,  after  all,  contain  nothing  but  stones  of  emptineM^ 
sounding  brass,  and  bones  that  are  very  dry.  But  still,  the  temptatioo 
to  provide  only  barren  pastures  lies  more  with  the  extempore  preacher 
lie  is  liable  to  fall  in,  more  easily  than  the  writer  of  sermons,  with 
the  suggestions  of  an  indolent  spirit.  If  he  have  but  the  triok  of 
fluent  declamation,  the  power-  of  concealing  any  poverty  of  thought 
by  means  of  a  thick,  mist  oi  ^ot^^^wi^  ^ot%\.  q^  ^^that  dreadful 
habit,  which  some  axe  sai^  to  \\vjfe,  ^^  w^^^«f«i^  \aa^\.  wsaaaJMs^  vssA 
earnest  when  most  couscioxxa  l\^t.  >^v^^\.»nv.t.^\^m^n^  v«:5>^^>«=^^ 
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00  8co\*flly  but  in  his  own  conscience  that  we  maj  not,  at  any  tinio,  b« 
called  \rpon  to  sit  down  to  an  empty  board.  And  wo  cannot  oon- 
tcmplattf  this  danger  without  solemn  sadness ;  without  warning  those 
who  may  have  fatal  facilities  this  way,  whither  Satan  and  their  fluent 
gifts  may  lead  them.  They  may  tell  us  that,  in  their  most  indolent  or 
indisposed  moods,  they  are  always  careful  to  redeem  time  for  prayer. 
And  we  may  not  doubt  this.  But  the  marvel  to  us  is  that,  having  found 
time  tor  prayer,  they  did  not  learn,  hy  prayer ^  the  mockery  of  not  finding 
time  for  something  else.  **  This  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone.'* 

Wherefore,  \et  our  last  protest  on  this  subject  be  against  hasty  prep- 
aration. The  cheaply  produced  sermon,  whether  spoken  or  written,  is 
always  the  sauid:  a  calamity,  a  wrong,  an  offense  both  to  earth  aod 
beAYen. 

Zinckc  espouses  extemporaneous  delivery  with  all  the  zeal  ot 
a  new  disco veier,  but  his  vindication  of  it,  although  containing 
some  useful  hints,  cannot  be  considered  very  able.     He  says: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  after  fourteen  years'  experience 
of  the  failure  of  the  method  of  reading  written  discourses,  1  resolved 
that,  cost  what  it  m'ght,  I  would  give  the  remedy  a  fair  trial,  and  that 
the  trial  should  be  j;his  :  that  for  the  next  ten  years  I  would  not  read 
a  sermon,  and  that  I  would  not  do  this  iti  a  partial  manner,  from  which 
little  could  be  inferred,  but  that  I  would  do  it  completely  and  thoroughly, 
for  that  during  that  time  I  would  never  refer  to  any  abstract  or  notes  of 
any  kind.  It  is  now  twelve  years  since  I  entered  on  this  course.  I 
have  never  in  my  owii  Church  deviated  from  it  for  a  single  service. 
The  laboi  involved  in  carrying  it  put  has  been  very  considerable.  It 
was  so,  particularly  at  lirst ;  but  I  never  repented,  nor  do  I  now  repent, 
of  having  made  the  attempt ;  and  my  congregation,  I  trust,  are  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  result. 

The  special  object  of  this  author's  book  is  to  explain  the 
details  and  success  of  his  last  experiment,  with  particular 
reference  to  encouraging  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church  to  adopt 
a  similar  course.  For  that  particular  purpose  it  may  have  a 
nse,  though  any  reader  of  Bishop  Burnet's  "  Pastoral  Care," 
or  almost  any  one  of  the  books  of  Anglican  Church  authorship 
heretofore  enumerated,  would  with  difficulty  perceive  the  im- 
portance or  great  promise  of  a  volume  which  so  innocently 
ignores  all  other  experience  but  that  of  the  vicar  of  Wiier- 
•teadi 
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THE  INDEPENDENTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Among  these,  the  example  of  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  JBatJo,  i» 
probably  a  representative  one. 

The  €X  rs  nata  of  extemporary  speaking  will  always  be  nriore  effectiu 
than  what  la  read  from  composed  documents  or  doled  forth  from  rec(^ 
«6ction.  Animation  is  desirable,  and  with  ordinary  minds  no  ctba 
quality  will  fully  supply  the  want  of  it;  but  then  it  roast  appear  V>  b« 
the  result  of  feeling.  Whenever  this  is  really  the  case,  the  animatiOD 
will  glow  and  rise  with  the  subject.  What  is  continuous  and  invariable 
must  be  mechanical  and  assumed.  This  is  a  sad  secret,  let  out  by  the 
constant  bawlers  or  strainers.  IIow  can  the  fire  precede  the  friction? 
How  can  the  picture  be  all  light  without  shade  ?    .    .    . 

I  seldom  ever  wrote  a  sermon  at  full  length,  but  only  a  draft  or  sketch, 
more  or  less  full  according  to  its  requirements,  leaving  the  subordinate 
fillings  up,  after  meditation  and  prayer,  to  the  impressivenes^  and  ex- 
citations of  the  audience,  and  the  assistance  authorized  to  be  hoped  for 
where  means  have  been  duly  used.  Even  these  notes  I  never  took  with 
me  into  the  pulpit  till  within  the  paj>t  year,  and  I  am  sorry  I  e^er  took 
them.  The  memory,  like  a  friend,  loves  to  be  trusted,  and  seldom  fails 
to  reward  the  confidence  reposed  in  it,  ^Autobiography, 

Robert  Vaugiian,  D.  D.,  in  his  book  entitled  "  The  Modern 
Pulpit,"  says : 

We  contemplate  preaching  to  consist,  not  in  reading  sermons,  but  iu 
such  extemporaneous  deUvery  as  obtains  at  the  bar  and  in  the  r enate. 
We  account  it,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  have  be- 
fallen the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion  generally,  that  any  other 
mode  of  communicating  instruction  than  obtains  in  those  connections 
should  have  become  prevalent  in  the  pulpit. 

We  are  not  ignorant  with  regard  to  the  objections  usually  made  to 
extemporaneous  preaching.  But  these  objections  consist  almost  entirely 
of  arguments  derived  from  a  misconception  of  the  practice  intended,  or 
from  it«  abuses  only.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  language  of  a  dis- 
course is  extemporaneous,  that  the  substance  is  unpremeditated. 

We  advocate  extemporaneous  preaching,  not  as  demanding  loss  laboi 
Of  less  talent  than  the  opposite  practice,  but  as  being  more  natural,  more 
Impressive,  more  adapted  to  the  ends  of  preaching ;  and  as  involving, 
when  entered  upon  with  the  due  amount  of  preparation,  the  most  whole- 
some exercise,  both  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.  We  no  more 
mean  that  the  extemporaneous  preacher  should  be  a  mere  rhaps(  dist 
than  We  mean  that  such  should  be  the  chai'acter  of  pleading  at  the  bar, 
or  the  character  of  oratory  in  the  senate. 

Official  A.dyice-— T\\eivA\oVm^  ^\iJCv\ci\\\a^\N^T$t^^^^^ 
Ing  to  tUo  subiect  ate  ^oxxu^  m  ^'  K  <^>i\^^  "^  'C^'^  ^Vt\^^x^>Kssi 
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• 
Mtry,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace,"  published  as  a  prize  essay 

bv  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  in  1849 

Do  not  Read  your  ISermonB, 

This  IB  a  habit  formed  by  many,  and  especially  by  many  young  ram 
Asters  at  the  present  period  ;  bat  we  woiUd  by  no  means  reconimen«l  it. 
If  adopted,  we  consider  that  you  would  regret  its  adoption,  nnd  find  it 
detrimental  to  the  power  and  effect  of  your  ministry.  We  arc  aware 
that  by  reading  your  discourses  after  their  careful  compositi(»n,  greater 
precision  and  finish  of  style  may  be  discovered ;  still,  how  much  is  sac- 
rificed, how  much  is  lost !  The  vivacity  of  the  pulpit  is  to  a  great  extpnt 
impaired.  The  life,  the  animation,  the  spontaneous  and  buoyant  energy 
ol  preaching,  which  render  it  so  interesting  and  attractive,  and  give  tc>  it 
BO  much  power,  are  in  a  great  degree  taken  away.  A  stifi',  formal,  and 
mechanical  manner  is  also  acquired,  which  those  who  invariably  read 
their  sermons  find  it  dificult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  shake  ofi^. 

Besides,  we  have  invariably  observed,  especially  among  dissenting 
congregations  accustomed  to  a  free  delivery  in  the  pulpit  and  the  unre- 
stricted preaching  of  the  Gospel,  that  sermons,. however  excellent  and 
able  in  themselves,  when  read  are  listened  to  by  the  majority  with  com- 
parative inattention,  and  fall  on  the  ears  of  numbers  who  remain  listless 
and  apathetic. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  have/«w  good  readers,  .  It  is  rare 
to  hear  a  discourse  read  from  the  pulpit  well/  with  freedom,  animation, 
and  effect ;  in  that  natural  and  vivacious  manner  which  is  calculated  to 
produce  a  pleasing  and  a  general  impression. 

Commence  your  ministry,  then,  by  avoiding  the  practice  of  reading 
your  sermons.  Never  read  a  discourse,  except  on  some  occasion  of 
special  significance,  and  even  then  avoid  it  if  you  possibly  can.  Sure  wo 
are  that  it  will  be  connected  with  the  freedom,  acceptance,  and  efficiency 
of  your  ministry  more  than  you  are  aware.  The  most  enlightened  j  udges, 
the  most  devout  in  our  congregations,  coincide  in  the  observation,  that 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  Nonconformist  pulpit  is,  that  discourses 
are  preached,  not  read  ;  that  the  minister  does  not  confine  himself  to  his 
manuscript,  but  that  he  preaches  the  word  of  God,  delivers  the  message 
of  heaven  to  the  people  with  persuasiveness  and  animation,  presents  the 
truth  before  them  in  an  easy,  unembarrassed,  unfettered  mannci. 

We  have  no  objection,  confessedly,  to  the  employment  of  notes  in  the 
I  ulpit ;  it  may  be,  copious.  Some  find  it  dificult  to  preach  connectedly 
ind  comfortably  without  their  use.  Still,  if  employed,  as  has  been  beau- 
tifully" remarked,  "  they  should  be  like  a  quiver,  on  which  a  minister 
oasts  his  eye  now  and  then  to  perceive  what  arrow  is  to  be  fetched  from 
thence,  and  shot  in  earnest.'' 

Tonng  ministers  should  endeavor  to  preach  without  notes ;  they  often 
trammel  and  embarrass.    **  I  once  used  notes,''  observed  a  distin^ui&hed 
oreaoher, "  but  found  my  memory ,  upon  tridl^  ^er«^^ \EL^\i^^.  ''\>oRk  ^s^^a-- 
^t  18  iaid  nearer  my  heart ;  1  think  \  i«ke\  xaoT^  ^^-^^sAsst^^A  ^^!w  Si6»> 
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Bplrit;  my  own  Bonl  enjoys  more;  I  Am  more  onoonilned;  and  tmj 
part  of  the  subject  more  readily  occurs  to  me  (tnother  time^  when  I  need 
it.  It  requires  a  little  more  pains  to  fix  it  in  the  memory ;  but  amply, 
veiy  amply,  does  it  repay  for  diligence." 

.  Our  recommendation  is  in  unison  with  the  abo  e  remark,  concdving 
it  to  bo  sound  and  important.  Get  the  leading  thoughts  of  your  dls- 
courser,  the  general  outline,  the  prominent  illustrations,  well  imprintec 
on  the  memory,  *'  infixed  in  the  mind ;"  enter  the  pulpit  after  long  and 
deep  reflection,  under  the  influence  of  a  devout  and  holy  frame  of  mind, 
wmniitting  yourselves  to  the  great  work  to  which  you  are  devoted,  of 
unfolding  the  Gospel  and  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  with  God, 
and  you  will  And  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  assist  you ;  that  he  will  be 
better  to  you  than  all  your  anxieties  and  fears.  Thought  will  succeed 
thought,  illutttration  will  follow  illustration,  there  will  be  no  deficiency 
of  suitable  and  expressive  phraseolc^y,  and  yon  will  give  the  appropri- 
ate intonations  to  your  words  and  sentences,  regulated  by  the  natural 
and  fervid  feeling  you  are  cherishing ;  and  thus,  we  are  persuaded,  your 
ministrations  will  be  rendered  far  more  effective  than  they  would  be 
were  your  sermons  uniformly  read. 

ENGLISH  BAPTISTS. 

No  work  on  preaching  is  known  to  have  appeared  receiitly 
from  this  source.  The  precepts  and  practice  of  Robert  Hall 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  extemporaneous  delivery.  So  are  those 
of  Spurgeon  and  other  great  preachers  of  that  denomination  at 
the  present  day. 

ENGLISH  WESLEYANS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  work  has  appeared  illustrating 
and  vindicating  the  theory  of  preaching  which  has  prevailed 
among  the  Wesleyans  of  England  from  the  days  of  Mr.  Wesley 
to  the  present  time. 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  work,  we  find  Cubitt's  **  Dialognes," 
prefacing  a  volume  of  sketches  of  sermons,  and  publishevl  :n 
1856,  recommending  Claude's  Essay  and  Porter's  Ilomiletics  afi 
chosen  guides  for  a  junior  minister  I 

Nevertheless,  the  custom  of  the  denomination  has  been  to 
jiroach  extemporaneously,  though  by  no  means  to  neglect  the 
use  of  the  pen.  The  English  language  furnishes  no  better 
Bpecimens  of  printed  sermons  than  may  be  found  among  tboM 
of  Wesley,  Clarke,  Sutclitfe,  Watson,  Bunting,  Punshon,  and 
Others. 
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THE   FREE   SCOTCH   CHUKCH. 

The  practice  of  ministei*d  in  this  Church  is  divided  with  aboat 
M  much  equality  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  although  its 
greatest  preachers,  like  Guthrie  and  Duff,  at  least  in  their  beet 
efforts,  speak  "  without  book." 

Recently  Dr.  Begg  made  an  effort  in  the  Assembly  to  officially 
prohibit  the  reading  of  sermons  by  students  and  young  minis 
tiiTA,  He  was  not  successful,  and  has  fallen  back  upon  morn] 
so  islon,  urging  his  views  in  a  book,  the  title  of  which  is  given 
iu  our  list  of  authors  in  English.  The  non-arrival  of  a  copy 
from  Edinburgh  in  time  for  the  insertion  of  a  characteristio 
extract  in  this  connection  is  regretted.  Possibly  the  extract 
may  be  supplied  in  future  editions. 

AMERICAN  CHURCHES. 

UNITARIANS. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  most  systematic  vindication 
of  extemporaneous  preaching  yet  published  in  our  language  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Junior  Dr.  Ware,  of  Cambridge.  This  im- 
portant work  is  well  known,  and  easily  accessible.  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  more  appreciated  by  other  denominations 
than  his  own,  in  which  it  has  not  had  the  effect  to  introduce  the 
custom  which  he  so  ably  advocates. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

Perhaps  no  American  Church  has  been  so  generally  wedded 
to  the  habit  of  reading  sermons  as  have  the  Congregationalists 
of  New  England ;  and  yet  the  New  Englander,  their  ablest  expo- 
nent, has  recently  entered  warmly  into  the  advocacy  of  extem- 
pornnoous  preaching. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  New  Englander,  of  Feb- 
inai-y,  1858,  and  November^  1859: 

Of  the  two  modes  of  preaching,  as  compared  with  one  another,  we 
are  persuaded  that  to  talk  to  the  people  without  a  manuscript  is  "  the 
true  way,"  the  best  way,  as  we  have  so  often  heard  it  called  by  experi- 
enced ministers,  who  regretted,  as  President  Edwards  did  in  his  later 
days,  that  they  had  not  accustomed  themselves  to  it  in  their  own  early 
practice.    .    .    . 

A  candidate  for  the  ministry  has  to  be  warned  against  extempore 
writing.    There  is  danger  of  it  and  danger  in  it.    «    «    « 

Why  should  not  a  young  man  bo  traViiftOL  \o  VJko^  «X,\!^&\.«v!i^g5Nj3^  ^^\. 
ee  hia  ^ngem*  end  f    .    ,    .    Ue  ma;f  8&  ^^M  \i<i  ^i^xk^Vs^^  ^»  ^V8»fi^ 
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inthont  reading  as  to  write  and  read.  The  self-possession,  roadinesH, 
tD<**bodical  habit,  and  command  of  »angnage  whicn  it  especially  reqairef 
are  n;..-&t  easily  and  perfectly  obtained  at  the  time  most  favorable  to  eveiy 
other  part  of  education. 

Tlie  theory  of  the  theoloj^ical  seininariep  of  this  denoii  iimtioo 
Qow  is,  tliat  tlie  preacher  should  accustom  himself  to  both  modcf 
ol  delivery,  usually  reading  a  sermon  in  the  morning  and  preacL 
ing  extempore  at  evening. 

BAPTISTS. 

Professor  Ripley  indicates  liis  appreciation  of  extemponmeonfl 
delivery  by  inserting  Ware's  Hints  on  the  subject  at  length. 
Ne\ertheless  he  says: 

It  is  clearly  advisable  for  preachers  to  secure  the  advantages  of  eacl 
method,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  two  methods  in  preventing 
the  dangers  incident  to  each,  if  exclnsivoly  used,  and  in  cultivating  to 
the  highest  degree  the  good  tendencies  of  each.  Neither  method  shonld 
be  used  exclusively ;  both  should  be  used  habitually.  The  pen  will 
tend  to  prevent  inexactitude,  shallowness,  and  cousoqueut  tameness  of 
thought,  carelessness,  extravagance,  and  vagueness  of  expression.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  familiarity,  directness,  and  earnest- 
ness to  whicli  extemporaneous  address  is  favorable,  may  correct  the 
formality,  abstractness,  and  coolness  which  a  preacher  who  coniines 
himself  to  written  sermons  is  in  danger  of  contracting.  Each  method 
may  be  imperfect  without  the  other;  each,  if  not  indispensable,  is  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  other. 

Dr.  Wayland,  ex-President  of  Brown  University,  and  author 
of  works  on  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  etc.,  gives  his  mature 
views  on  the  subject  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Ministry  of  the 
Gospel : 

I  cannot  leave  the  consideration  of  the  manner  of  preaching  without 
expressing  the  opinion  that  we  have  greatly  erred  in  substituting  read- 
ing from  a  manuscript  for  direct,  unwritten  address.  If  a  dissertation 
on  some  religions  subject  were  uttered  without  notes,  the  speaker  would 
frequently  grow  warm  in  the,  delivery,  and  eye  meeting  eye,  ho  wciili 
commonly  attract  the  attention  of  a  portion,  at  least,  of  an  audience.  A 
mutual  sympathy  binds  men  together  when  they  look  into  each  other's 
faees;  it  acts  and  reacts  on  both  parties  ;  and  the  speaker  instinctively 
labors  to  carry  the  audience  along  with  him.  But  when  an  abstract 
dissertation  on  some  not  very  interesting  topic  is  deliberately  read  to 
an  assembly,  the  eyes  of  the  speaker  being  united  to  his  manuscript  ano 
jievcr  meeting  t\\oac  o^  \\v*  BkV\(\[\c,uc^^\\x^  ^tfect  upon  the  hearers  must 
U,  iih  small  as  possWAe.  "i^ow  ^  \?>  xioX  ^X^^  \.«vAvi\\R^  ^1  \sss^s^  <^^  qq. 
»/efcchlng  toward  l\\\a  a\>aoV\3L\,ft  Tife?.^Mvow  qI  ^^\^SSr,^  vJSs^x.x  ^^^* 
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f>itr  audiences  commonly  leave  the  house  of  God  as  nnooncemed  abo«it 
the  great  subject  of  the  houPs  salvation  as  they  entered  it?  The  con- 
version of  a  sinner  under  a  sermon  has  come  to  be  a  very  rare  occurrenoo. 
A  few  are  pleased  with  the  style ;  a  few  admire  the  imagery ;  a  few 
suppose  it  to  be  profound  because  they  do  not  understand  it ;  but  no 
one  is  nuide  to  feel  himself  a  sinner  against  God,  and  no  one  asks,  ^*  Whdt 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?''  And,  alas!  if  he  should  ask  the  quesdon, 
would  he  find  anything  in  the  sermon  to  answer  it  ? 

These  two  methods  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit  tend  to  awaken  dis- 
similar  states  of  religious  feeling.  When  we  write  in  a  quiet  study,  we 
may,  it  is  true,  and  if  we  believe  what  we  preach  we  actually  do,  look  up 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  his  guidance  and  direction.  But  still  the  Undencp 
is  apt  to  be  rather  to  the  intellectual  than  the  moral.  In  writing,  we 
strive  to  present  some  doctrine  clearly,  to  express  it  correctly  and  rhe* 
torically,  and  if  we  have  done  this,  to  be  satisfied.  We  cannot  rise  to 
that  feeling  of  earnestness  which  enables  us  to  press  home  the  truth 
'which  we  have  presented,  directly  and  affectionately  upon  the  con- 
science. We  feel  that  we  cannot  loriU  what  we  know  we  ought  to 
9ay  ;  at  least  this,  I  must  confess,  has  been  my  own  experience.  Dur- 
ing the  preparation  of  the  manuscript  there  is  none  of  that  sensibility 
of  the  presence  of  an  audience  that  makes  a  preacher  tremble  in  hia 
knees,  without  which  it  is  said  that  no  one  ever  spoke  well.  The  ser- 
mon is  arranged  according  to  the  rules,  and  by  this  test  the  writer  knows 
that  it  is  iK  good  one ;  that  the  audience  ought  to  like  it ;  and  with  this  "^ 
ho  Is  too  prone  to  be  content.  He  enters  the  pulpit  with  more  or  less 
of  this  assurance.  He  has  no  need  to  pray  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  so  far  as  the  matter  is  concerned,  for  that  is  all  prepared  al- 
ready. He  may  pray  that  it  may  be  received  into  good  hearts,  but  h« 
Las  no  wish  that  it  be  •different  from  what  it  is.  He  has  no  fear  ot 
breaking  down,  if  only  his  voice  and  eyesight  remain  ;  for  it  is  all  plainly 
^mtten  out,  to  a  syllable,  before  him.  He  reads  it  with  such  animation 
fis  may  be  natural  to  him,  or  with  none  at  all ;  looking  steadily  at  his 
manuscript,  and  rarely  or  never  catching  the  eyes  of  his  audience.  If  he 
makes  a  gesture,  it  is  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  paper ;  one  hand  on  the 
ine  which  he  is  in  danger  of  losing,  and  the  other  sawing  the  air  without 
my  kind  of  significance.  When  he  closes,  he  perhaps  feels  that  he  hat 
Bot  succeeded  in  arresting  the  attention  of  the  people ;  he  has  labored 
hard,  but  the  result  has  not  corresponded  with  the  pains  that  he  has 
tfxkor.  Something  has  been  the  matter,  but  he  docs  not  know  wha^ 
1  is. 

xhi  th  other  hand,  let  a  man  know  that  he  is  about  to  address  aq 
iU(Vicnce  on  a  subject  of  infinite  importance,  looking  them  directly  in 
the  pyes,  and  speaking  as  man  speaketh  to  man,  with  the  simple  design 
of  leading  them  at  once  to  some  action  which  shall  affect  their  destinies 
for  eternity.  He  prayerfully  selects  a  subject  which  seems  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  his  people.  Looking  for  the  promised  aid  of  thA  ^<!vV?^ 
Spirit,  he  endeavors  to  penetrate  \ta  laQaiim^^^  «Lti.^  ^'a»^s«s«t'Sxj^  v^-^^sa.- 
61011  to  those  whom  he  is  to  addre&a.   'Ha*  ^Te^ttw.>Cv3ra.  '-«►  ^  «5.\is8«ajN. 
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brttnosTM  between  his  spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  all  troth,  ffls  olij«el  li 
to  Bay  precisely  what  is  given  him  to  say  by  the  Master.  The  style  0 
which  he  shall  make  known  the  trnth  gives  him  no  uneasiness ;  for  as  h« 
is  accustomed  in  conversation  to  use  good  English,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  use  it  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  is  all  that  is  requireu. 
Filled  thus  with  his  subject,  he  comes  before  his  people  to  deliver  hid 
message.  As  he  looks  around  him,  and  reflects  upon  the  position  whicH 
he  holds,  and  the  consequences  which  may  ensue  to  his  hearers  and  hiiu* 
self  from  the  service  before  him,  his  heart  sinks  within  him,  and  he  not 
only  knows,  but  feels,  that  there  is  no  help  for  him  but  in  God.  H« 
pleads  the  promises,  and  looks  up  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  aid,  casting 
aside  all  desire  to  please  men ;  and  conscious  that  he  has  no  other  inten* 
tion  than  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  he  rises  to  speak.  The 
audience  at  once  perceive  that  he  is  deeply  in  earnest.  They  look  upon 
him  with  sympathy,  such  as  nothing  but  unaffected  earnestness  can 
awaken.  Their  attention  inspires  him  with  confldenoe,  and  he  proceeds 
in  the  delivery  of  his  message.  Gaining  strength  as  he  advances,  he 
feels  himself  at  home  before  his  audience ;  and  when  he  aits  down  he  is 
conscious  that,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  has  made  known  the  whole 
counsel  of  God.  He  may  frequently,  at  first,  be  aware  of  failure,  and 
find  that  in  the  agitation  of  the  moment  the  thoughts  which  he  deemed 
most  important  escaped  from  his  recollection ;  but  with  every  attempt 
the  liability  of  failure  diminishes.  He  acquires  the  power  of  thinking 
on  his  legs.  His  trembling,  agitated  reliance  on  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
changed  into  habitual,  trustful  confidence.  He  never  rises  in  the  pulpit 
without  an  earnest,  cheerful  hope  of  producing  some  immediate  practi- 
cal effect  upon  his  hearers.  Nor  is  he  apt  to  be  disappointed.  The 
example  of  his  sincerity  and  love  animates  Christians,  and  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  careless ;  for  it  is  not  in  man  not  to  be  affected  by  that 
genuine  love  of  souls  that  shines  in  the  eye  and  speaks  in  the  tones  of 
a  faithful  and  beseeching  embassador  of  Christ.  The  Spirit  speaks 
through  him  to  the  hearts  of  men :  saints  are  ^tablished  in  the  faith, 
and  sinners  are  turned  to  righteousness. 

I,  of  course,  by  no  means  assert  that  all  preachers  from  manuscript 
are  such  as  I  have  referred  to  in  the  first  example,  or  that  all  preachers 
without  notes  are  such  as  I  have  described  in  the  second.  I  know  well 
that  some  of  our  most  eff'ective  preachers  have  always  used  written 
prepamtion,  and  that  some  of  our  least  useful  ministers  preach  extent^ 
poraneously.  I  speak  not  of  individual  cases,  and  only  insist  on  tlfc 
tendency  of  these  two  modes  of  pr«;paration.  Let  it  be  granted  that  tls 
promises  of  the  Gospel  mean  anything,  and  let  it  be  conceded  that  theie 
is  any  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  let  any  one  compare  these  two  methods  of 
addressing  our  fellow-men  on  the  subject  of  their  soul's  salvation,  and 
decide  which  in  more  likely  to  become  a  blessing  to  the  minister  himself, 
and  which  is  the  more  likely  to  bring  a  blessing  to  his  ':  carers. 

I  know  it  is  freqwenWy  saX^  V\vviX  \)aft  «^xV»Vi<i\  ^cl  vrhich  a  minister 
nraaohes  is  bo  impoTtanX,  andW.  *\ft  ^^  «.<i  \xvm^  ^oxsafcofvewsfe  SicNss&^^ssaah. 
^iMuld  know  the  exact  \,tu\.\i,  XV^X.  ^^  oxv^^*  ^^"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^>««3«^>^ 
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ipeak  ftom  the  pulpit  without  the  most  carefully   written  prepac 
mtioD. 

But  let  us  not  be  led  astray  by  words ;  let  us  look  at  realities.  Do 
written  sermons  always  convey  sound  theology?  (and  by  sound  theol 
(^y  I  mean  the  simple  truth  revealed  to  us  by  our  Saviour  and  hia 
apostles.)  Do  men  professing  the  same  sentiments  as  ourselves  never 
read  from  a  manuscript  statements  of  doctrine  to  which  we  cannot  as- 
«ent?  It  is  said  we  need  carefully  written  preparations ;  but  how  often 
do  the  most  of  us  deliver  from  the  pulpit  carefully  written  disoourseSf 
except  it  be  at  ordinations,  or  on  some  other  special  occasions?  A 
really  «^temporaneous  discourse  may  be  written  as  well  as  spokes 
without  writing.  A  large  proportion  of  our  written  discourses  are  pre- 
pared in  a  hurry,  late  on  Saturday  night,  and  sometimes  between  the 
services  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  thoughts  are  huddled  together  with 
little  arrangement  and  less  meditation.  Is  not  such  a  sermon,  though 
written,  liable  to  all  the  objections  commonly  raised  against  extempors 
preaching  ?  Nay,  if  the  same  time  had  been  spent  in  earnest  thought, 
would  not  the  discourse  have  been  more  carefully  prepared  than  by  the 
simple  process  of  writing  ?  Men  seem  to  suppose  that  what  is  written 
must,  of  course,  be  sound  sense.  I  confess  I  have  not  always  found  it 
so ;  and  I  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  ask.  Would  a  preacher  be 
willing  to  look  his  audience  in  the'  fioce,  and  utter  such  conmionplace 
truisms  as  he  delivers  from  a  manuscript,  looking  on  his  paper? 

I  object  to  the  custom  of  addressing  an  audience  from  a  manuscript, 
for  several  reason^. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  habitually  using  written  preparations 
b  to  the  formation  of  a  written  instead  of  a  spoken  style ;  to  cultivate  a 
habit  of  writing  for  the  press  instead  of  uttering  our  thoughts  to  an 
audience.  Wt  thus  form  the  habit  of  using  abstract  terms,  speaking  of 
the  most  important  truths  in  generalities  which  men  only  dimly  under- 
ttand,  and  which  no  one  applies  to  himself.  It  is  not  the  language  of 
ordinary  thought  or  ordinary  conversation ;  and  it  is  as  if  we  addressed 
them  in  a  foreign  tongue,  which  they  only  imperfectly  understand. 
What  the  effect  of  such  preaching  must  be,  or  rather  how  small  must  be 
its  effect,  may  easily  be  imagined.  The  preacher  can  rarely  be  deeply 
interested  in  it  himself,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  interest 
others.  • 

Every  one  knows  that  the  power  of  a  speaker  over  an  audience  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  the  tones  of  emotion.  This  was  what  tha 
ftuoient  orator  meant  when  he  said  that  the  first  and  second  and  thirl 
rtjquisiie  essential  to  a  public  speaker  was  delivery.  But  emotios^ 
siiough  it  commence  in  the  bosom  of  the  speaker,  is  sustained  and 
di)epeued  and  rendered  more  intense  by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the 
speaker  and  audience  upon  each  other.  The  earnestness  of  the  speaker, 
shown  in  the  eyes,  the  gesture,  the  tones  of  the  voice,  arouses  the  audi- 
ence to  sympathy.  Their  eyes  answer  to  liua  «^«^\  ^X>kSsa^sv«iSi^*9^ik 
MttentioB  shows  that  every  ton©  of  Ma  ^oVcfe  >iJcL^^  \>EL'Ba\iQ»ssa!w^  ^^^ 
emotion ;  their  whole  expreaaiou  T^fxic^Xa  \r50t..  Ysmci^  wcA.  ^  tssq^ss-*^ 
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pathy  binds  tbeqi  together;  and  ho  fools  that  his  heart  and  thein  •■«' 
beating  in  unison.  Indignation,  sarcasm,  pity,  sorrow,  yearning  to  create 
"71  them  the  same  feeling  which  agitates  him,  expressed  more  powcifuny 
in  the  tones  of  the  voice  than  in  the  words  which  he  altera,  sway  the 
audience  at  his  will ;  and  at  the  close  it  seems  us  if  they  all  had  but  one 
soul,  and  that  the  soul  of  him  who  has  addressed  them.  Such  was  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield.  Oarrick,  after  hearing  him,  declared  thai  ho 
would  give  a  hundred  pounds  to  be  able  to  utter  the  simple  excl&matioi 
•*  O  I"  as  Whitefield  uttered  it. 

This  power  of  expressing  emotion  by  the  tones  of  the  voice,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  cannot  be  acquired  by  art.  It  must  arise  from  the 
earnest,  honest  feeling  of  the  speaker,  reflected  back  from  the  audience 
before  him.  A  man  may  rehearse  his  sermon  alone ;  he  may  determine 
how  this  or  that  passage  should  bo  uttered,  or  what  gesture  should  ac- 
company the  utterance  ;  he  may  do  it  again  and  again  before  a  mirror; 
he  may  blacken  his  manuscript  with  every  kind  of  sign  that  shall  indi- 
cate the  expression  to  be  given  to  the  words ;  but  it  is  all  a  failure. 
Nature  is  not  so  easily  deceived.  The  hearers  see  that  it  is  all  veiy 
elaborately  prepared,  an'd  very  accurately  delivered;  but  somehow  or 
other  they  are  not  moved,  and  it  all  seems  like  a  boy  speaking  a  piece. 

To  return.  It  must,  I  think,  be  evident  that  the  tendency  of  habitual 
reading  is  to  annihilate  the  true  tones  of  emotion  in  a  speaker.  His 
eyes  and  those  of  the  audience  never  meet.  They  look  up,  and  all  is 
blank,  for  he  is  looking  steadfastly  on  something  else.  The  tendency  is 
for  him  gradually  to  subside  into  a  quiet  reader,  delivering  plainly,  and 
without  emotion,  what  he  has  prepared  with  care  and  attention.  This 
is  the  more  common  case.  If,  however,  he  rises  above  this,  and  is  of  a 
more  earnest  character,  he  acquires  a  regular  tone  of  apparent  emotion, 
a  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  at  regular  intervals,  in  which  every  sentence 
is  uttered.  The  important  and  the  unimportant  are  both  pitched  on  the 
same  key,  and  set  to  the  same  tune.  The  tones  of  real  emotion  have  all 
died  out,  and  nothing  remains  but  sentence  after  sentence,  whether 
narrative,  hortatory,  or  emotional,  beginning,  continuing,  and  ending 
with  the  same  pauses,  inflections,  and  emphasis,  which  no  feeling  of  the 
soul  seems  really  to  pervade.  To  this  kind  of  delivery,  I  think,  reading 
generally  tends,  especially  in  young  men ;  but  it  is  liable  to  decline,  with 
advancing  years,  into  that  which  I  have  just  referred  to. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  we  have  frequently  eloquent  readerr,    I 
rejoice  to  say  that  I  have  listened  to  many  myself,  though  it  was  fi« 
quently  the  eloquence  of  high  intellectual  rather  than  of  moral  ex« 
citement.    Chalmers  was  a  close  reader,  and  never  preached  without 
producing  great  effect.    His  soul  was  always  on  fire,  and  he  threw  it 
wholly  into  all  lie  either  did  or  said.    It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be 
prosy.    Yet  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him  has  as- 
sured me  that  \ua  fexXeui^OTei  dx^Q-ouraes^  delivered  to  operatives  in  the 
outskirts  of  Glasgow?,  vjeTft^vxT  mciT^k  ^^^ci"C\NVi.^<Kc^^\s^sst<ft. truly  eloquent, 
than  the  fteTmoiia  vj\i\cVi  \i^  (i«i\\NfeT^^  ^\^  ^'c*  ^osv.^  ^jg^^N^a.^  Nsv^^sa^. 
Ttt>n  Church  of  tha^  cv^^- 
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rhuring  my  ministry  in  Boston  I  contracted  the  habit  of  writing  and 
reading  mj  sermons.  Though  I  did  this  at  the  suggestion  of  mj  peo- 
ple, I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  great  errors  of  my  life.  This  error  I 
•hould  have  escaped  if  I  had  thought  more  of  moral  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  if  my  mind  had  been  more  habitually  devout,  and  I  had  culti 
Tated  a  more  humble  reliance  on  the  Spirit  of  God. 

When,  a  few  years  since,  I  was  called  temporarily  to  the  exercise  oj 
the  pastoral  office,  I  endeavored  in  some  measure  to  obey  the  precepts 
which  I  have  here  inculcated  upon  others.  I  at  once  laid  aside  every 
other  labor,  and  confined  my  reading  almost  exclusively  to  the  Bible 
and  to  works  on  devotional  or  practical  religion.  To  the  measure  of  my 
pliysical  ability  I  preached  the  Gospel,  both  publicly  and  from  house  to 
house,  seeking  to  hold  personal  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  with  every  member  of  the  whole  congregation. 
The  Lord  in  mercy  gave  me  such  success  as  seemed  good  to  him ;  and 
though  my  imperfections  were  many,  and  my  practice  fell  very  far  short 
of  my  duty  as  a  minister,  I  can  truly  say  that  no  part  of  my  ministerial 
life  was  so  full  of  eiyoyment  as  this,  and  upon  no  part  of  it  do  I  look 
back  with  so  much  satisfaction.  I  do  firmly  believe  that,  to  gain  victory 
over  one's  self,  over  the  love  of  reputation,  position,  or  emolument,  to 
consider  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord,  and  in  the  face  of  all  men  to  preach  simply  what  the 
word*  of  God  teaches,  to  preach  that  only,  and  to  do  this  day  after  day, 
no  matter  what  men  may  think  of  us,  is  the  only  way  to  secure  a  happy 
and  successful  ministry,  to  be  happy  in  our  own  souls  from  the  presence 
of  Christ  abiding  in  us,  and  at  last  to  hear  h&  voice,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

PRESBYTERIANS,  OLD   SCHOOL. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  are  recorded  among 
the  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States,  of  1849,  and  define  the  official  position  of 
that  body : 

Whereas,  The  General  Assembly  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  prao- 
ttco  of  reading  sermons  in  the  pulpit  is  on  the  increase  among  our  misL- 
iKtors,  and  being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the  most  effectual 
md  a^jceptable  method  of  preaching  the  Gospel ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  we  do  earnestly  repeat  the  recommendation  .  the 
General  Assembly  of  1841,  that  this  practice  be  discontinued,  a£  fur  as 
practicable ;  and  aflectionately  exhort  our  younger  ministers  and  can- 
didates to  adopt  a  different  method,  af  more  scriptural  and  effective,  and 
more  generally  acceptable  to  God's  people. 

The  doctrine  of  the  above  resolution  is  ably  enforced  in  a  small 
book  published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  "  lUivta  wv^x's^'s^^SoLxsisi;^'' 
which  contSLins  the  follow  mg: 
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Tho  pnctice  of  rending  dinooiinefl  is  an  inn&vation  in  the  Oimffr^fth 
Hftnal  and  H-etf/yterian  ChureJ^e$  in  our  eountry, 

T})u  I'il^rirn  Fathers  of  New  England,  when  thej  came  to  oar  oonntiy 
and  planted  (/hiirclieii,  never  read  their  termons ;  the  manner  was  un- 
known nntil  noarlj  a  century  afterward.  Those  men  of  God,  ripe  schol- 
ars and  able  divincH,  wlio  were  so  eminently  usefU,  the  Hookers,  tn** 
Bhepards,  the  Kliotn,  tho  Cottons,  the  Mathers,  and  .heir  immediate 
■uocuHsorii,  nover  priicticcd  this  mode  of  preaching.  It  is  nut  unti] 
17<)H  that  we  hoar  of  it.  From  a  sermon  of  Solomon  Stoddard,  on  *'th€ 
liioxcuiiih1<>noH8  of  neglecting  tho  worship  of  God,'*  preached  that  year, 
we  loam  that  a  very  few  preachers  had  adopted  this  **  new  method;"  a 
method  which  ho  strongly  disapproves,  against  which  he  warns  the 
miniHtors,  and  the  sad  consecjuences  of  which  he  predicts  should  it  ever 
Iwconio  goncml.  But  tho  warning  was  unheeded ;  the  practice  contin- 
uimI  and  liioriMisod  until  the  time  of  Edwards,  when  it  generally  prt- 
vniliul.  That  great  man  read  his  sermons,  and  read  them  closely ;  and 
C'^UHidoriug  what  an  eminently  successful  preacher  he  was,  and  what  a 
niuUltudv  of  souls  ho  was  tho  instrument  of  saving,  his  example  has 
ot>on  boon  quotod  in  favor  of  the  method.  But  he  lived  detft^  t»  rtfrd 
f/.  and  to  boar  his  testimony  against  the  whole  practice  cf  TtanSnf;. 
"  Although,-*  sa^s  his  biographer,  Dr.  Hopkins,  '*he  was  wont  xo  raid 
so  oousidorablc  a  imrt  of  what  he  delivered,  yet  he  was  itr  tram  think- 
iutf  this  tho  host  way  of  prvaohing  in  general,  and  looked  Tspcn:  -asrcf 
hi*  uoto!«  ns»  a  fi\^<'itniy  and  injfmiity  ;  and  in  the  latter  pan  :-i  Lit  Int 
\w  \\  as  inolinod  to  think  it  had  been  better  if  he  had  never  bwt  A^tui- 
t'^niovi  to  ll^o  his  notos  at  atl." 

It  ".?  soAivt  ly  nooos>^ry  to  advi  that  the  habit  of  reju^rif  sermoiif  -wat 
intnMWvV^i  a:  a  laur  ]v  ri.sl  ir.  tho  lYe>byu*Tia.n  Church.  «J»Lr  iuii'tTik. 
thousrVi  \*r\  oarotV.!  in  tht'.r  pTVj^arstionsw.  y-urMiei  nc>i  "lLlj-  nirii-fi:.- 
rV..  lV,,Hi'"s.  xh<  Fir.\\s.  :ht  i>a\;iS4\s  \hc  Tcx.v.i-nii^'ihC'  W"^JlersTlf•^^l:^, 
ar.^i  tV.o  :v.av.}  .^t.-.tT>  «  ..  -  wvTX  su<h  h-.nv.Viar.o  in  our  Cr  urijl^  ua.iT'T.rL 
tVi.-.t  "Kn«'  n-.v-t!..Ni '*  rvvv.r.in"i(  r;tu*r.  hv  tte  Assercr^y.  T»i.\-»ttr..  i:  j* 
l;v.t"  Pi\«i>i  )  "is  s.  r:v...v;>  :,:\  r  hf  c-AniC-  lo  l^irjiX^^'!. :  aiwi  i:  W£iiac  utiIkuc 
f-.V'  .'.  .."iN  ..i;.r>.  ^xvfiviv^r:;.  >  /....  :i  Ir.  llixlini :  b-t  it  TrrpniiM.,  -viiwt 
Vv  J  "i  r  .;»h..^  ".■.I"«'r*' ..  u  .**.  T*  :;ir.  ue  "«■&?  lucist  T2stfi.l.  ui'.i'.i^riiiiir  n 
i.-i^  v-.vs.  ;r:j/.  ;■  •  .  u.-u--.  Jr  «r-  't:>tl  :h  *(■  wij:-  uTHsnanc.  Lir  nion^r"" . 
1  <  -.••T.-fi,V..s\  .>.,-i. '-  ',r.- -.  "i  .>  :r -.1,  j/:fi-..  \iiSiX  G'l'^*tn  TtamfirL  uti.-.rr  in 
«im*  to  "i^'l..  j:  .,  :y.  .:..  'c^f^  ,  ^ •>  Sir.-  ■  >;  bn;  iht  T«ef*T»jfc.  evta.  nis-  i^\ry 
f.»v  V.  r.t  < .  r. v».''^r»".  !..7..  ii>  >■  N>, :.,.  fc  jiTi'^i'htr  a*-  Lt  ira>  "iieiti't.  vriii' 
>!<  «v^«>j '«■'  .  h  .  '^^  7(-  :  :  V  :!;■»-.  \..r..}  Ti  ■w  livii^r  Mil:  renj'.-n.rtf-  virji 
ih(  ^\ '-^orx- !i  V;i,;r;'v. -^  •;.  »>  .••»..;vcu<*.  iir<»j»r.bed  virnon:  -rt^jjiix^r. 
n;..  ■»•  !;*•?!.  "r.  .^"i ■■>.•.  •;  ■  .-^  >:  ::)(  w.f. .Ji-nw  v  hk-L  lit  ticrtec  :i  Ui-  :•:-' 
^  bi-ri  ])(  itth"'-:*-!.  i.  ^.  ■";.;  ■:.  vii>  sv :  ■■in.  rcstL  ii.  tiit  imhiil  o:  ta  ;  2*^;?- 

ipfH.'  i'*-»'    n- »-t..  o»-<i  *•-.■'•  ••■•"I   "t**!^*!!  .n'"v<  ni-v-ftMr^uC.  hii^t  aini'nc  iiiViin- 
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earlier  and  later  Puritans.  Watf  it  not  so  when  evangelical  tmth  was 
revived  in  the  Church  of  England?  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  how  low  an  ebb  was  spiritual  religion  in  that  Church  I' 
While  the  externals  of  piety  were  defended,  its  essential  doctrines  were 
neglected ;  justification  by  faith  and  the  necessity  of  inward  grace  were 
entirely  .overlooked.  Too  many  of  the  clergy  were  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel,  and  saisfied  with  giving  to  the  people  a  brief  moral  essay, 
Instead  of  preachirg  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  a  pre^alence  of  spiritual  deadness  throughout  the  whole 
Dhurch.  In  these  circumstances  Providence  raised  up  Whitefield  and 
Wesley,  and  their  cotemporaries  Romaine  and  Berridge,  the  Hills  and 
Hervey,  and  a  host  of  others,  most  of  whom,  with  a  glowing  zeal,  trav- 
ersed the  whole  llingdom,  scattering  as  widely  as  possible  the  seeds  of 
truth  in  the  uncultivated  soil  around  them.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  these 
apostolic  and  self-denying  men  thus  going  out  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
everywhere,  in  prisons  and  in  fields,  to  sailors  and  to  colliers,  to  persons 
of  every  class  who  would  hear  them.  The  world  around  them  was  in 
darkness,  and  they  longed  to  impart  to  it  some  rays  of  light ;  they  saw 
sin  everywhere  powerful,  and  their  souls  were  stirred  up  witMn  them  to 
destroy  it.  But  in  what  manner  did  they  preach  ?  Many  of  them  wrote 
their  sermons,  which  are  now  perused  with  interest  and  profit.  But  did 
they  read  them?  We  know  that  they  did  not,  from  the  favor  with 
which  they  were  received  by  the  people,  the  success  that  everywhere 
attended  their  labors,  and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  that 
were  awakened  and  converted  under  their  ministry. 

In  our  own  country,  who,  in  later  times,  •seemed  to  be  a  more  signal 
example  of  Inihlsterial  faithfulness  than  Pay  son?  a  more  striking  pattern 
of  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls  ?  an  instrument  of  the  conversion  of 
more  souls  to  God  ?  What  is  his  testimony  ?  In  writing  to  a  young 
clej^yman  he  says :  "On  Thursday  evening  and  Sabbath  morning  I 
preach  without  notes,"  (that  ia,  without  reading,)  "  but  generally  form 
a  skeleton  of  my  sermons,  aid  I  find  that  when  awy  good  is  done  U  is 
m/y  extempore  sermons  that  do  it  ;*'  that  is,  sermons  that  have  been  pre- 
pared and  preached  from  a  skeleton. 

Who,  more  recently,  has  excited  greater  attention  than  M'Cheyne  f 
Who  acquired  a  higher  estimation  in  the  Churches  of  Scotland?  Whoso 
death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  was  so  lamented  and  deplored  as  a 
)»ablic  loss  ?  When  we  see  the  vast  numbers  that  attended  his  preach- 
iiig,  the  fervor  with  which  he  sought  the  salvation  of  them  all,  the  sim- 
plicity, fullness,  and  pointedness  with  which  he  presented  the  whole 
(xospe^  the  wonderful  efficacy  which  the  Spirit  gave  to  the  truth  thus 
Vinounced,  who  would  think  it  necessary  to  ask  if  he  read  his  sermons? 
Who  does  not  expect  such  a  te&timony  on  this  subject  as  his  biographer 
gives  ?  "  From  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry  he  reprobated  the 
custom  of  reading  sermone,  believing  that  to  do  so  exceedingly  weakened 
the  freedom  and  natural  fervor  of  the  messenger  in  delivering  the  mes- 
sage. His  custom. was  to  impress  on  his  memory  the  ftv\b«.tas\<i,^  «5>l^\^s;s^sis*l 
had  beforehand  carefully  written,  an4ti\^«ii\A  «^^«}t«&\^a^wvT\.^"^SQ«««^y 
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'  Dr.  T.  H.  Skumer,  truuHatae  ot  Yinet'^  Hooiiletics,  fbnmtdf 
^n/kmmt  of  Sttered  Bhecorie  it  Aado'ver,  and  now  of  the  Unioa 
Tbeoloflcal  Seminarj  in  ^ew  York,  |»ab&riied  in  the  PKshyto- 
rian  Brneir  of  Jimurj,  18W;,  a  rery  Tnhxabfe  nrticle  on  ti« 
Theofy  of  Preaching;  finocn  which  the  following  {nragnphs  wit 
in  pc  nt: 


TalvsUe  as  w^I-writtea  iImmwiihi  are  in  odier  respects,  their  diief 
•dTiBSage,  iihiiiMtei7,  boch  to  the  pfcachcr  and  his  hesrers,  is  ftom  ths 
inHoenee  they  have  on  the  preparation  to  pmch  fstemponzieoiislj. 
Certain  it  ia,  that  the  idesl  of  cxcriknee  in  prescfain^  is  onsttaxiisble 
when  the  deliTery  ia  fnmk  foil  notes.  Extemporizing^  in  itself  is  the  best 
waj  of  speaking ;  the  natoral  vay ;  the  onlj  speaking,  indeed,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  £sch  of  the  other  wsjs — reading,  writing^ 
reprodoeing  from  s  msnnscript— has  somewhat  in  it  which  nature  would 
hftrdlj  snggest  or  sllow  in  such  sn  oceopatifm  as  that  of  addre$nng^ 
spesking  to,  an  assemblj.  A  grest  msster  in  the  ministry  of  the  word 
has  said  :*  *'  There  is  too  little  of  living  preaching  in  yonr  kingdom 
[England] ;  sermons  there  have  been  mostly  read  or  recited.  Tme  and 
faith fal  servants  of  God  onght  not  to  wish  to  shine  in  the  ornaments  of 
rhetoric,  or  effect  great  things  thereby ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  should  be 
echoed  by  their  voice,  and  so  give  birth  to  virtue.  .  No  possible  danger 
iiinj<t  be  permitted  to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  prevent 
hiB  free  course  among  those  he  has  adorned  with  his  graces*  for  the  edi- 
fying of  the  Cliurch.'* 

This  remark  of  Calvin  should  be  as  a  loud  warning  to  preachers  when 
writing  discourses  for  the  pulpit.  Both  in  preparing  and  preaching 
from  manuscripts  tlierc  is  special  danger  of  abridging  the  liberty  of  the 
Spirit  in  his  part  of  the  work.  From  neither,  as  we  have  before  in- 
sisted, is  his  peculiar  agency  to  be  for  a  moment  abstracted.  Writing  is 
the  preacher's  bunincss ;  he  puts  himself  in  it,  if  he  does  it,  in  earnest* 
Slid  he  is  very  apt,  from  the  nature  of  the  operation,  to  be  in  it  6y  Atm- 
iflf^  and  to  do  it  in  too  exclusive  self-reliance,  and  when  he  has  done  it 
io  restrict  hinisclf  to  what  he  has  written,  ignoring  the  Spirit's  prov- 
ince and  right  in  the  actual  work  of  preaching  even  to  the  end.  He  if 
I  \  \\vr\\  of  doing  this  in  the  other  way  of  preaching  also ;  but  his  liability 
to  it  is  special  when  he  uses  a  completely  written  discourse.  And  he 
knrttvi  not  what  his  preaching  may  lose  if  he  does  abridge  the  Spirit's 
•il)i'ny  in  it.  By  far  the  best  part  of  preaching  is  often  from  unantici- 
pated assistances  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


^ 


♦  Letter  of  John  Calvin  to  Somerset. 
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METHODISTS. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  Methodists,  hoth  in  the  old  and 
the  new  world,  has  been  so  uniformly  in  favor  of  extemporane- 
ijfsa  preaching,  that  quotations,  beyond  those  at  the  close  of 
ChAp«er  XIII,  are  deemed  unnecessary. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  multiply  authorities  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent on  the  topics  now  under  consideration,  an  almost  limitless 
II  amber  of  pertinent  quotations  might  be  gathered  from  the 
memoirs  of  distinguished  ministers. 

Whoever  T\:ill  consult  that  valuable  work,  Sprague's  "Annals 
of  the  American  Pulpit,"  or  a  review  of  the  first  six  volumes  of 
it  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  of  July,  1860,  will  find  that  even 
in  denominations  where  the  reading  of  sermons  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  established  law  of  custom,  all  the  most  distin- 
guished and  truly  powerful  preachers  have  cultivated  habits  of 
extemporaneous  speech,  and  have  accomplished  their  deepest 
impressions  and  largest  usefulness  by  means  of  it. 

From  a  classification  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  denomina- 
tions then  under  review,  it  appears  that  Davenport,  Bellamy, 
Huntington,  Backus,  Spring,  Dwight,  Payson,  Nettleton,  and 
others  among  Gongregationalists  ;  Waddell,  Turner,  Alexander, 
Mason,  Baxter,  Romeyn,  Kollock,  Blackburn,  Laurie,  Rice, 
Lamed,  Nelson,  Carroll,  Potts,  and  Wilson  among  Presbyteri- 
ans; Whitefield,  Jarratt,  Pilmoor,  R.  0.  Moore,  Henshaw,  Bedell, 
and  Keith  among  Episcopalians ;  and  Stillman,  Manning,  Smith, 
Baldwin,  Broaddus,  Maxcey,  Staughton,  Cone,  Maginnis,  Tucker, 
and  Rhees  among  Baptists^  were  accustomed  to  preach  extem- 
poraneously, and  that  the  best  results  of  their  labors  followed 
that  style  of  preaching. 

Among  the  great  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Churches,  either 
In  Europe  or  America,  it  is  not  known  that  one  was  ever  an  ha- 
hitual  reader  of  sermons. 

The  New  Englander,  of  February,  1858,  truthfuU}  remarked 
that  "  Chalmers  is  the  only  preacher  or  omtor  of  any  kind  who 
ever  swayed  large 'miscellaneous  audiences  by  reading  his  dis 
courses."    It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  dc»ii« 
It  in  any  other  country  than  Scotland. 
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EXAMPLE 

OF  TQE   CLASSIFICATION  AND  PARAPHRASE    OF    SCBIPTU 
UNDER  THE   VARIOUS   HEADS    OF   PRATER. 

INVOCATION. 

Rev.  xix,  16.    Thou  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

2  Kings  xix,  16.  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  dwellest  be- 
tween the  cherubim,  thou  art  the  God,  even  thou  alone,  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  thou  hast  made  heaven  and  earth. 

Isa.  Ivii,  15.  Thou  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabitest  eternity, 
whose  name  is  Holy,  who  dwellest  in  the  high  and  holy  place 
with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble  spirit,  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the  hear^  of  the  contrite 
ones. 

1  Tim.  vi,  15, 16.  Thou  blessed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only  hast  immortality,  dwelling 
in  the  light  wliich  no  man  can  approach  unto ;  whom  no  man 
h/*th  seen,  nor  can  see. 

James  i,  17.  Thou  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  doth  come 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  with  whom  is  no  variableness^ 
neitlier  shadow  of  turning. 

Psa.  xxxiii,  13.  Who  lookest  from  heaven,  and  belioldest  all 
the  sons  of  men.  y 

Psa.  Ixxxix,  7.  Who  art  greatly  to  be  feared  hi  the  assembl> 
of  the  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  of  all  them  that  «ire 
about  thee. 

Psa.  civ,  3.  Wlio  layest  the  beams  of  thy  chambers  in  the 
waters;  who  niakest  the  clouds  thy  chariot;  who  walkest  upoE 
tlie  wings  of  the  wind;  who  makest  thine  angels  spirits,  and  thy 
ministers  a  flame  of  fire. 

Psa.  Ixv,  2.  O  thou  that  hear  est  prayer,  unto  thee  shall  %! 
flesh  come. 

Psa.  Ixv,  5.  O  God  of  our  salvation,  who  art  the  confidence 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon 
the  sea. 

Psa.  xlvi,  1.  T\\o\i,  O  Oo^^  «v'\.  o\5lx  ^*l>\%^  sxA  «tren^h,  a  verj 
present  help  \n.  tro\\\A^. 
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XXX vi,  5.     Thy  mercy  is  in  the  heavens ;  and  thy  faith- 
fiilness  reacheth  unto  the  chmds. 

Psti.  xxxiii,  18.  Thine  eye  is  apon  them  that  fear  thee,  and 
opon  them  that  hope  in  thy  mercy. 

ADORATIOK. 

Psa.  Ixv,  1.  Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  0  God,  in  Zion;  aod 
linto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed. 

."  Neh.  ix,  6,  6.  Blessed  be  thy  glorious  name,  which  is  exalted 
above  all  blessing  and  praise.  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone ; 
thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
host;  the  earth,  and  all  things  that  are  therein;  the  seas,  and 
all  that  is  therein ;  and  thou  preservest  them  all,  and  the  host  of 
heaven  worshipeth  thee. 

/  Psa.  cxxxviii,  2.  We  will  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple, 
/  and  praise  thy  name  for  thy  lovingkindness  and  for  thy  truth ; 
\  for  thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  name. 

Psa.  xcii,  1.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord, 
and  to  sing  praises  unto  thy  name,  O  Most  High. 

Psa.  viii,  1.  O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in 
all  the  earth !  who  hast  set  thy  glory  above  the  heavens. 

Psa.  ix,  1.  We  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  with  our  whole  heart; 
we  will  show  forth  all  thy  marvelous  works 

Psa.  civ,  1,  2.  0  Lord  our  God,  thou  art  very  great ;  thou 
art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty;  thou  coverest  thyself  with 
light  as  a  garment. 

Micah  vii,  18.  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee,  that  pardoneth 
iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant  of  his 
heritage ;  who  retaineth  not  his  anger  for  ever,  because  he  do- 
lighteth  in  mercy  ? 

THANKSGIVING. 

Psa.  xl,  5.  Many,  O  Lord  our  God,  are  thy  wonderful  works 
which  thou  hast  done,  and  thy  thoughts  which  are  to  us-ward; 
they  cannot  be  reckoned  up  in  order  unto  thee ;  if  we  would 
declare  and  speak  of  them  they  are  more  than  can  be  numbered. 

Psa.  cxxxix,  17.  How  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  unto 
us,  0  God  I  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  I  ^ 

Psa.  cxvi,  12-14.     What  shall  we  render  unto  the  Lord  fot    ^ 
•U  his  benefits  to  ward  m%    We  ^VS1\aV»  ^\^^  ^vs:^  ^t  ^^-^^&>ssbw^  | 
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and  call  apon  the  name  of  the  Tx>rd ;  we  will  pay  onr  rows  unto 
Uie  Lord  now,  in  tlie  presence  of  all  his  people. 

Psa.  cxxxvi,  1.  We  will  give  thanks  nnto  the  Lord,  for  he  is 
^ood,  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever. 

CoL  i,  13-15.  We  give  thanks  nnto  the  Father,  which  hath 
made  ns  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light,  who  hath  delivered  ns  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and 
bath  translated  ns  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  ;  in  whom 
we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  foi^iveness  of 
sins. 

2  Pet.  i,  3,  4.  Whose  divine  power  hath  given  nnto  ns  aD 
things  that  pertain  onto  life  and  godliness  through  the  knowledge 
of  Him  that  hath  called  ns  to  glory  and  virtue ;  whereby  are 
given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises ;  that  by 
these  we  might  be  partakers  of  tlie  divine  nature,  having  escaped 
the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  throngh  lust. 

CONTESSION. 

Psa.  li,  1-4.     Have  mercy  upon  us,  O  God,  according  to  thy 

luvingkindness;  according  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mer- 
cies blot  out  our  transgressions. 

For  we  acknowledge  our  transgressions,  and  our  sin  is  ever 
before  us.  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  we  sinned,  and  done 
Alls  evil  in  thy  sight. 

Gen.  xviii,  27.     We  are  but  dust  and  ashes. 

Gen.  xxxii,  10.  Wc  are  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  thy 
mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth  which  thou  hast  showed  unto  thy 
servants. 

Psa.  cxliv,  3,  4.  Lord,  Avhat  is  man,  that  thou  takest  knowl- 
edge of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  niakcst  account  of  hiiiil 
Man  is  like  unto  vanity ;  his  days  are  as  a  shadow  that  passetJi 
away. 

Isa.  i,  4.  We  are  a  sinfnl  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity, 
a  seed  of  evil  doers,  children  that  are  corrupters,  that  hav*',  for- 
saken the  Lord,  and  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  angei. 

E|)h.  ii,  2,  3.  We  are  children  of  disobedience,  among  whom 
also  we  all  had  our  conversation  in  times  past  in  the  lusts  of  our 

sh,  fulfiHing  the  desires  of  our  flesh  and  of  our  rai;.d. 

Bom.  vi\,  21.  Wlveu  we  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
(24.)     W\io  sVaslW  d^\\\feTJ  xx^  itvyvw  "v\\^\>Q^-^  «^1  NJt^  <L<^thf 

>     That  WQ  may  serve  QkO^L'wi  \i^N^xv^'fe'&  ^1  %i\^\x\\.\ 
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PETITION  AND   SUPPLICATION. 

I^.  rxvii,  7  Hear,  O  Lord,  when  we  cry  unto  thee  with 
our  voice ;  have  mercy  also  upon  us,  and  answer  us. 

Psa.  Iv,  1 .  Give  ear  to  our  prayer,  O  God,  and  hide  not  thy- 
self from  our  supplication. 

Psa.  rxli,  2.  Let  our  prayer  he  set  forth  before  thee  as  in 
oense.  and  the  lifting  up  of  our  hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice. 

Isa.  xliv,  22.  Blot  out  as  a  thick  cloud  our  transgressions,  and 
as  a  cloud  our  sins ;  and  return  unto  us,  for  thou  hast  redeem- 
ed us. 

Psa.  li,  6-10.  Behold,  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts 
and  in  the  hidden  part  thou  shalt  make  us  to  know  wisdom 
Purge  us  with  hyssop,  and  we  shall  be  clean ;  wash  us,  and  we 
shall  be- whiter  than  snow.  Make  us  to  hear  joy  and  gladness, 
that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice.  Create  in 
us  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  us. 

Col.  ii,  13.  Quicken  us  who  were  dead  in  our  sins,  ha\nng 
forgiven  us  all  our  trespasses. 

Zech.  xiii,  1.  Lead  us  to  the  fountain  that  was  opened  to  the 
house  of  David  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  for  sin  and 
for  uncleanness. 

Hosea  xiv,  2.  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  receive  us  gracious- 
ly.   (4.)    Heal  our  backsliding,  and  love  us  freely. 

Rom.  V,  1-5.  Being  justified  by  faith,  may  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  by  whom  also  we 
have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  re- 
joice in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  Not  only  so,  but  may  we 
glory  in  tribulations  also;  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh 
patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  hope 
maketh  not  ashamed. 

Eph.  iii,  17-19.  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts  .)y 
faith  ;  that  we,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  a  .'le 
to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length, 
and  del  cl ,  and  height,  and  to  know  the  love  of  God  which 
passeth  knowledge,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness 
of  God. 

Eph.  i,  17,  18.    That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Fathor  of  glory,  may  give  unto  us  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  rev- 
elation in  the  knowledge  of  him ;  the  ey^a  o^  wa  \sK^^^^'35ysssSs>xv"^ 
Mng  6ii/ightened,  that  we  may  knoN?  'w\i^\.  Sa  *Ct^feV«^^'^  <aR.\vsa. 
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tailing,  ood  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritanee  in  tht 
■aiDts. 

Eph.  i,  13,  14.  That  we  may  be  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit 
of  promise,  which  is  the  earDeF.t  of  our  iDheritance  until  the 
redemption  of  the  pnrcha&ed  possession  onto  the  praise  of  hi^ 
glory. 

Ileb.  iii,  14.  That,  being  made  partakers  of  CLrist|  we  may 
hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end; 
(iv,  9,)  laboring  to  enter  into  the  rest  that  reuiaineth  to  the 
people  of  God. 

SELF-DEDICATION. 

Psa.  xzvii,  4.  One  thing  have  we  desired  of  the  Lord ;  that 
will  we  seek  after ;  that  we  may  dwell  in  the  hoose  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  our  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
inquire  in  his  temple. 

Psa.  cxix,  12.     Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord ;  teach  ns  thy  stat 
utes.    (14-16.)    We  have  rejoiced  in  the  way  of  thy  testimonies 
as  much  as  in  all  riches.     We  will  meditate  in  thy  precepts,  and 
have  respect  unto  thy  ways.     We  will  delight  ourselves  in  thy 
statutes,  and  will  not  forget  thy  word. 

BLESSING   AND  PRAISE. 

1  Chron.  xxix,  11.  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
power,  and  the  glory,  and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty ;  for  all 
that  is  in  the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine ;  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all. 

1  Chron.  xxix,  13.  Now,  therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  thee, 
and  praise  thy  glorious  name. 

1  Chron.  xvi,  25.  Great  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  greatly  to,bo 
praised ;  thou*  art  also  to  be  feared  above  all  gods.  For  all  the 
gods  of  the  people  are  idols ;  but  thou  Lord,  madest  the  heav- 
ens. Glory  and  honor  are  in  thy  presence;  strength  and  glad- 
ness are  in  his  place. 

1  Chron.  xvi,  29.  We  would  give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory 
due  unto  his  name,  bring  an  offering  and  come  before  him,  and 
worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

Psa.  cxlv,  10.  MV  \.\v^  ^'o\V&  -dwvll  \)raise  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
thy  saints  sha\\Uc§s  Wi^^.    ^^i   ^n^x^  ^«^  ^^^NR^>S«®,^Ssfte^ 

id  we  vrlW  pm^e  iM  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^xi^'^^^. 
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Psa.  cxlv,  3.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised ; 
and  liis  greatness  is  unsearchable. 

Psa.  cxlv,  21.  Our  mouth  shall  speak  the  praise  of  tliPi  Lord; 
and  let  all  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 

1  Tim.  i,  17.  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
tlie  only  wise  God,  be  honor  and  gloty  for  ever  and  ever. 
*  Rev.  V,  12,  13.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  re» 
Ci  ive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor, 
antJ  glory,  and  blessing.  Therefore  would  we  join  with  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven  or  on  the  earth,  saying.  Blessing, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

Eph.  iii,  20,  21.  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the 
power  that  worketh  in  i^s,  unto  him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by 
Ghrist  Jesus  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.    Amen. 
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From  numerous  reviews  and  notices  of  this  work,  the  following 
extracts  are  taken,  as  fairly  representative  of  the  g^ood  opinions  it 
^8  won: 

Ihe  student  of  divinity,  and  even  ihe*clergyman,  will  find  it  fbll  of 
Interest  and  instruction. — BihUotheca  Saera, 

This  is  a  systematic  and  elaborate  treatise  on  this  important  subject, 
prepared  with  no  little  care  and  labor  and  exhaustion.  The  author  is 
evidently  familiar  with  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has 
produced  a  highly  creditable  and  usefiil  text-book. — Fredyteri(m 
Quarterly. 

The  book  is  an  unquestionable  acquisition  to  our  homiletical  litera- 
ture.— Biblical  Bepository, 

It  coniprehends  pretty  much  all  that  has  been  said  that  is  valuable 
by  English  writers  on  the  subject. — New  Englander, 

A  layman  is  not  the  best  judge  of  a  professional  work  such  as  the 
present,  but  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  we  have  formed  concerning' 
it  an  extremely  favorable  opinion.  It  is  full  of  suggestions,  informal 
tion,  and  advice,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  clerical  students  and 
junior  clergymen.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  can- 
didates for  the  nrinistry  who  are  pursuing  homiletical  studies  apart 
from  the  advantages  of  institutional  instruction.  The  work  is  ar- 
ranged upon  an  orderly,  systematic  plan,  beginning  with  a  discussion 
of  the  character,  sources,  and  materials  of  homiletical  science,  and 
passing  on  through  its  several  departments  to  practical  directions 
touching  the  exercises  of  the  pulpit.  The  volume  is  rendered  addi- 
tionally interesting  by  the  literary  references  and  peraonal  illustrations 
and  opinions  it  contains. — American  Publishes'  Circular, 

We  welcome  this  book,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  be«t 
manual  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  come  into  our  hands.  Dr.  Kidder 
treats  homiletics  as  not  only  an  ai*t,  but  a  science.  We  do  not  like  .0 
%  Imit  the  latter  view — ^nor  hardly  the  former.  Homiletics  deals  with 
theology,  and  theology  is  a  science ;  but  preaching  itself  we  would 
h'lrdly  admit  to  be  a  science ;  and  homiletics,  as  an  art,  has  appeared 
to  us,  as  usually  treated  in  books,  but  little  better  than  the  art  of  ren- 
de  ing  preaching  artificial.  Rhetoric  and  oratory  as  applied  to  other 
professions,  apply  to  pulpit  discourse.  Modified  more  In  spirit  than 
in  manner  by  the  peculiar  themes  of  the  pulpit,  rhetoric  tmd  oratory 
have  alwaj's  seemed  to  us  substantially  the  same,  whether  at  the  bax*^ 
In  the  legislature,  or  in  the  ClmtcYi.  AS  n«^  \ii\is}^\tfy«'5kN'ct^\«»^ 
peculiar  books  on  the  subiect  Cor  tVie  vuVe\\^  ^^m^^  <va^'g«>.\N^a5^'"^^ 
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professioD  on  tte  appearaDce  of  so  good  a  one  as  that  of  Dr.  Kitlder. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  text-book  which  has  appeared  from  our 
Methodist  tlieological  schools,  and  if^  as  a  beginning,  it  foreshadows 
the  character  of  our  fatore  literary  ontgirings  from  these  important 
Institations,  we  may  expect  these  schools  to  take  high  rank. 

Considering  its  snbject  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  Dr.  Kidder's 
Tolame  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  form.  It  is  technical  in  style  and 
logical  in  method — systematic  and  precise  thronghoa€  Oar  yoimg 
preachers,  who  have  passed  through  their  examination  in  logic  and 
psychology,  will  indeed  find  that  in  studying  it  they  are  refreshed 
with  a  good  resume  of  their  previous  studies,  the  work  being  based  on 
/Ogic  and  psychology  in  their  best,  their  most,  recent  results,  as  given 
ns  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  for  Dr.  Kidder  distinctly  asserts  homi- 
letics  not  to  be  a  *'  branch  or  species  of  rhetoric,"  but  a  "  higher 
science,  to  which  rhetoric,  logic,  and  other  systems  of  human  knowl- 
edge are  tributary/'  Students  who  have  turned  away  with  disg^t 
from  the  incredible  technical  puerilities  of  such  writers  as  Sturtevant, 
or  followed  them  out  as  they  would  the  antics  of  Don  Quixote,  only 
for  the  amusement  they  afford,  will  treat  the  scientific  or  technicid 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Kidder's  treatise  very  differently.  The  manly 
sense  and  sustained  vigor  of  his  pages  will  not  only  command  their 
respect,  but  be  found  instructive  and  strengthening.  As  the  author 
enters  upon  his  more  direct  theme— the  real  work  of  preparing  and 
delivering'  sermons — the  student  will  find  him  peculiarly  rich  in  in* 
struction  and  interest. 

This  part  of  the  work  abounds  not  only  in  the  aptest  original  sug* 
gestions,  but  in  gems  of  thought  from  the  best  writers  on  homiletics. 
The  author's  studies  of  the  subject  have  evidently  been  exhaustive; 
no  important  authority  has  escaped  his  attention ;  and  his  volume 
may  be  pronoimced  a  compendium  of  all  that  has  been  well  uttered  on 
its  subject.  Our  commendation,  we  are  aware,  is  exceedingly  strong, 
but  it  is  well  deserved.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  this  book  can  be 
superseded  among  us. — 27ie  Methodist. 

The  preface  to  this  book  modestly  gives,  as  its  aim,  "  to  aid  clerical 
students  and  junior  ministers  in  preparing  for  their  life-work."  Con- 
sidered with  reference  to  this  proposed  end,  I  know  no  rival  to  the 
book,  nor,  indeed,  any  that  approaches  it  in  excellence.  It  exhibits 
all  the  essential  requisites  qf  a  good  text-book  for  students :  simplicity 
of  arrangement,  comprehensiveness  of  outline,  directness  of  statement, 
and  fullness  of  illustration,  along  with  the  necessary  brevity  and  com- 
pactness. The  young  men  of  this  generation  who  commence  theii 
study  of  the  art  of  preachin":  under  the  guidance  of  this  book  ha\e 
greater  advantages  than  any  generation  of  their  predecessors. 

But  Dr.  Kidder  lias  far  transcended  the  modest  aim  of  his  preface. 
His  book  is  not  on\^  an  a.^\o\x^\fe  \fc^\r\i^Q>V  ^Qt  students,  but  is  also 
one  of  the  moat  conv^Ve^^  \siv»\,o\ViaN.^  %.^\^xiN:\<^^  \x^'i»afta»  wi.^^TOM;3QXaj^ 
Uiat  has  appealed  Vn  Wi5  ^ox«i\x^.  ^^\v^V>..^^^^^sg^^^^x.'«5^^K^ 
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inbject^  not  only  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  history  and  literature ; 
and  has  digested  his  ample  material  into  a  compact  and  prep^nant 
treatise,  covering  both  theory  and  practice. 

This  commendation  may  seem  very  strong ;  but  I  thinlc  I  am  fully 
entitled  to  use  it.  Some  years  ago  I  contemplated  the  preparation  of 
such  a  boolc,  and  gathered  and  studied  all  the  leading  writers  on  the 
subject.  The  opinion  which  I  offer  is,  therefore,  not  a  random  judg- 
mcnt.  I  trust  tliat  Dr.  Eidder^s  bools  will  find  its  way  not  merely  into 
the  hands  of  students,  but  of  all  our  ministers. — Da.  M'Clintock,  in 
Chriatian  Advocate, 

This  is  an  excellent  book.  The  author  shows  familiarity  with  pre- 
vious labors  in  this  department,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  the 
subject.  Homiletics  is  treated  as  an  independent  science— the  science 
of  preaching ;  not  a  species  of  rhetoric,  as  stated  by  Vinct,  nor  an 
**  offshoot  of  logic,"  as  stated  by  Whately.  Higher  than  either  logic 
or  rhetoric,  it  is  a  science  to  which  they,  with  other  systems  of  human 
Icnowledge,  are  tributary.  Preaching  is  a  peculiar  institution  of 
Christianity,  originally  and  authoritatively  introduced  by  Chiist  as  the 
chief  agency  for  extending  his  religion.  Dr.  Kidder,  in  the  twenty- 
two  chapters  of  his  book,  shows  the  relations  of  homiletics  to  its  kin- 
dred sciences ;  gives  some  sensible  rules  for  the  use  of  materials  at 
the  prcacher*s  command,  and  commends  himself  by  a  judicious  treat- 
ment of  the  style  of  sermons,  and  the  best  mode  of  preaching.  There 
is  an  interesting  section  on  the  "  Historical  View  of  the  Practice  and 
Theory  of  Preachers  in  Different  Ages  and  Countries  in  Reference  to 
the  Mode  of  Delivery."  The  result  is  thus  expressed :  "  After  three 
hundred  years  of  discussion  and  experiment  with  reference  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  reading,  the  best  modern  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  the  primitive  mode  of  extemporaneous  address,  rendered, 
however,  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  by  collateral  and  auxiliary 
writing."  In  the  Appendix  there  is  a  full  summary  of  the  opinions 
of  leading  divines,  authors,  and  Churches  on  the  modes  of  preaching, 
upon  which  the  historical  view  is  based,  beginning  with  Bishop 
Burnet,  in  1692,  and  including  the  most  recent  statements  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies  and  individual  writers.  The  Appendix  also  contains 
an  extended,  perhaps  exhaustive,  bibliography  of  the  subject,  with 
brief  analyses  of  the  more  impoi-tant  rare  treatises. — The  (Baptist) 
New  }  urh  Chronicle, 

Snggcstiveness  is  the  controlling  feature  of  this  work.  You  are  in 
a  state  of  wonder,  when  once  through  it,  at  the  immense  fleld  trav- 
erseil,  with  gratitude  inexpressible  at  the  grand  views  in  regions 
beyond,  to  the  verge  of  which  you  have  been  delightfully  led  by  a 
hand  so  loving.  As  Dr.  M'Clintock  says  that  the  minister  of  to-day 
has  an  advantage  in  this  book  unknown  to  other  days,  so  I  say,  that  if 
with  it  the  main  difficulties  of  preaching  do  not  disappear,  it  were 
wi&dom  for  any  one  to  retire  to  pmat&V^<i6. — S*'^*  ^»^\'Wi  0<i\A3w^»fc^ 
dn'stian  Advocate, 
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U  it  a  tborrrti^hlj  ■jstcnatie  work,  fhiiJug  ewrrj  bmicii  of  fkt 
Mtjeet,  ftad  it  without  ezeepUoa  the  moat  tlioroiigh  treatise  we  btTi 
rTer  met  with.— XoiUm  PaUisitrt^  CSrwi/ar. 

The  worii  before  at  takea  a  broad  and  enfiglitened  Tiew  of  its  sub 
ject,  aod  rescnea  bomiletics  from  the  subordinate  position  to  which  it 
Ihm  been  assigned  br  an  inordinate  ritnalism  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
fecnlarizinii^  tendencies  of  Uie  seholastic  theology  on  the  other.  Ad- 
cientJj  and  generally  tbrongh  the  Middle  Ages  it  rested  on  the  iMais 
ot  classical  riietoric.  Tlie  development  of  Christian  rhetoric  from  the 
pastoral,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  "  the  Christian  and  Chnrchly  life 
principle,'*  has  not  been  made.  The  sermon  as  a  production  of  Chris- 
tian rhetoric  developed  from  the  Church-life  relation,  has  been  the 
slow  growth  of  centuries.  The  sermon  has  a  history  of  its  own,  a 
science  of  its  own,  a  sphere  and  destiny  all  its  own.  What  conld 
heatlienism  propose  as  an  aim  of  oratory,  and  an  object  of  eloqaence, 
to  be  compared  with  the  salvation  of  the  sonl  ?  The  themes,  the  ends, 
the  sources  of  revelation  were  infinitely  above  the  conceptions  of  the 
most  enlightened  of  the  heathen  nations.  The  character  of  God,  the 
grandeur  of  the  moral  government,  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  th( 
glories  of  heaven,  the  terrors  of  hell,  the  certainties  of  spiritual  and 
eternal  things,  the  responsibilities  of  human  beings  under  the  noon- 
day li<^ht  of  these  revelations  of  the  world  to  come,  all  conspired  to 
tMcvute  Chridtian  oratory  above  all  conceptions  of  Grecian  or  Roman 
inodelB.  It  is  too  sacred,  too  Bublime,  to  be  fashioned  in  their  schools, 
Tli(;  Church  lias  been  long,  culpably  long,  in  disenthralling  the  pulpit 
from  the  toils  of  the  heathen  masters  of  rhetoric,  or  the  manners  of  the 
theater.  Hut  at  last  the  living  principle  of  Christianity  has  herein 
individualized  itself,  and  subordinated  time  science  and  philosopb} 
to  itH  own  uses,  and  presented  to  the  world  homiletics  as  a  Cbristiai 
Rclcncc. 

It.  is  un  Qdmiruble  feature  of  this  work  that  it  considers  the  homilet- 
ical  functions  of  the  minister  in  connection  with  the  multiplied  and 
e.\pand(rd  aj;cncies  of  the  modern  Church.  The  activity  of  Christian 
bcMU'voleiue  has  opened  new  fields  for  Christian  oratory.  Aside 
from  liio  reji,iilar  iSabbath  services,  and  from  the  common  liabilities  of 
denuind  in  all  a^es  for  "funerals,  special  providences,  and  festive  jo 
cisiouH,"  we  now  reckon  the  claims  of  temperance,  missions,  Sunday 
lehoolH,  education,  and  multiplied  public  charities.  Thesef  are  not 
oi'cnsloruil,  l)ut  uniform.  They  are  part  of  the  organic  life  of  the 
Chuich,  The  platform  has  hence  become  second  only  to  the  pulpit 
for  Iho  advocacy  of  truth  and  benevolence,  and  as  the  theater  ol  sacred 
o!*>q»i(»ncc.  Preaching  to  children  our  author  brings  under  a  distinct 
head  in  this  "  classification  of  sermons."  It  is  expected  of  the  minis- 
tor  of  the  (lospel  in  this  day  that  he  will  be  the  advocate  of  all  humane, 
rcll^lout*,  and  educational  enterprises  ;  and  Dr.  Kidder  has  done  weU 

tlius  sclUnff  U\c  sVtiTiOLai^  \>cS.ot^\}ei<^^a^\v«s^V^  the  sacred  office.— 
i$t  d^uarterly 


^^  rcll^iou 
B^Mlivis 
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